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PREFACE. 

Henry  Tingley  Nisbet,  more  familiarly  known  as  Harry  T. 
NiSBET,  the  author  of  this  volume,  was  for  a  period  of  twent}- 
€ight  years,  between  1871  and  1899,  a  popular  Traveling  Shoe  Sales- 
man. A  few  years  since  he  sustained  a  serious  injury  to  his  right 
hip  and  back  in  an  accident  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  has  rendered 
him  an  incurable  cripple — unable  to  walk  except  by  the  aid  of  tv/o 
crutches,  and  also  he  is  partially  blind;  his  wife  is  an  invalid,  and, 
unfortunately,  they  are  both  now  in  poverty  and  great  need. 

The  contents  of  this  book  is  principally  composed  of  reminis- 
cences and  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  shoe  industry  and 
trade.  The  general  reader,  as  well  as  those  in  the  shoe  trade,  will 
find  this  book  both  interesting  and  instructive — well  worth  its  price, 
$2.00  per  copy,  post  paid,  and  by  buying  it  they  will  do  a  kindly  act 
of  charity  to  this  deserving  couple,  who  have  taken  this  method 
to  supply  themselves  with  means  for  their  support. 

Note. — The  author  takes  this  occasion  to  most  sincerely  thank 
the  Publishers  and  Editors,  respectively,  of  each,  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Recorder  and  The  Shoe  Retailer,  of  Boston  Mass.,  for  the 
many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  they  have  extended  to  him  during 
the  past  two  years,  making  it  possible  for  him  to  have  his  book 
published  under  the  title,  "  Footprints  on  the  Road." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  T.  Nisbet. 
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CHIEFLY  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 

With  considerable  pride  I  can  boast  of  my  sturdy 
Scotch  ancestry;  my  great-great-grandfather  on  my 
father's  side  having  emigrated  from  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
to  America  at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, becoming  a  quite  noted  Presbyterian  clergyman. 
My  grandfather,  Robert  Nisbet,  and  also  my  own  father, 
Isaac  Nisbet,  were  born  in  the  town  of  Adams,  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass.  My  grandfather,  a  quite  prom- 
inent Quaker  of  his  day,  with  his  large,  family  migrated 
further  West,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Lee,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  which  county  has  since  become  famous 
as  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  many  able  men  who 
have  achieved  prominence  and  distinction  in  the  politi- 
cal history  of  America,  notably :  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour, 
Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling,  Hon.  Francis  Kernan,  Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Spriggs,  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  Lyman  W. 
Gage,  late  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury; 
Elihu  Root,  late  Secretary  of  War,  and  his  brother, 
Oren  Root,  now  professor  of  mathematics  in  Hamilton 
College. 

My  grandfather,  and  later  my  father  succeeding  him, 
was  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  fertile  farm  land, 
radiating  in  all  directions  for  a  long  distance  from  the 
intersection  of  the  roads  making  the  four  corners,  and 
the  little  village  there  was  then  named  in  his  honor, 
Nisbet  Corners,  and  later  changed  to  that  of  Lee  Cor- 
ners. My  grandfather,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
largest  land  owners  and  farmers  of  that  section,  was 
also  the  leading  merchant  of  that  town,  and  was  an  ex- 
tensive dealer  in  cattle,  which  he  slaughtered  by  hun- 
dreds each  fall  in  his  own  abbatoir  on  one  of  his  farms. 
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The  beef,  there  barreled  and  brined,  he  transported  by 
teams  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred 
miles,  and  thence  shipped  it  by  boats  to  New  York  City. 
This  was  before  the  Erie  Canal  or  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  were  built.  He  would 
spend  the  greater  part  of  each  winter  in  New  York 
City,  disposing  of  his  beef,  together  with  large  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheese,  which  he  had  purchased  or 
taken  on  consignment  from  the  farmers  of  central  and 
northern  New  York  State.  He  was  then  the  only  buyer, 
being  the  pioneer  in  the  purchase  of  dairy  products  in 
that  section.  His  death  came  suddenly  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  Hulbert  House  at  Boonville  while  on  one  of 
his  business  trips  in  that  locality. 

After  the  death  of  my  grandfather,  my  father  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  business,  and  continued  to  conduct 
quite  an  extensive  business  in  those  lines,  until  a  time 
came,  as  it  frequently  has  done  in  the  lives  of  many 
large  dealers  and  speculators,  when  prices  of  the  prod- 
ucts in  which  he  was  so  largely  dealing  declined  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  losses  were  so  heavy,  that,  after  pay- 
ing all  his  liabilities  in  full,  the  bulk  of  his  means,  con- 
sidered in  those  days  to  have  been  quite  a  fortune,  was 
nearly  wiped  out,  but  he  still  managed  to  retain  one  of 
his  farms,  which  he  continued  to  manage,  and  engaged, 
more  or  less,  in  dealing  in  cattle,  butter  and  cheese, 
and,  as  his  father  before  him  had  done,  shipped  the  same 
to  New  York  City  market,  until  his  death  in  1856,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one  years.  My  mother  remained  a 
widow  forty-three  years  until,  in  the  year  1899,  she 
passed  from  this  life,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly 
ninety-two  years. 

I  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  February  26,  1845,  at 
the   above-mentioned    village,    Lee    Corners.     At   the 
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death  of  my  father  I  was  eleven  years  of  age,  having- 
one  brother  older,  who  was  then  away  from  home  en- 
gaged as  clerk  in  tlie  dry  goods  store  of  Spencer  & 
White,  at  Rome.  They  were  then  the  leading  mer- 
chants there  in  that  line  of  business.  Later,  after  grad= 
uating  at  Bassett's  Commercial  College  at  Syracuse,  my 
brother,  with  the  late  Charles  A.  Walworth,  established 
a  commercial  school  at  Rome,  known  as  Nisbet  &  Wal- 
worth's Commercial  College.  Later  he  went  to  New 
York  City  and  for  several  years  was  head  bookkeeper 
and  cashier  for  the  then  large  importing  cloth  firm, 
Carhart,  Bacon  &  Greene,  and  Carhart,  Bacon  &  Clark, 
his  death  occurring  in  1885  at  the  age  of  forty-nine 
years.  With  my  mother  and  an  only  sister,  seven  years 
my  senior  in  age,  I  remained  at  home  on  the  farm,  my 
sister  teaching  school,  and  myself  conducting  the  farm 
in  summer  months,  and  in  winter  attending  the  country 
district  school  in  the  little  village,  where  I  spent  the 
most  happy  days  of  my  peculiarly  varied  and  more  re- 
cent unfortunate  life,  until  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen 
years,  I  attended,  for  a  few  terms  in  winter  months,  the 
Rome  Academy,  at  which  time  the  late  Secretary  of 
War,  Elihu  Root,  was  assistant  principal,  and  his 
brother,  Oren  Root,  above  mentioned,  was  principal. 
Among  my  schoolmates  of  that  time,  and  competitors 
in  prize  declamations,  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Dr. 
Selden  H.  Talcott,  a  leading  authority  in  the  home- 
opathic school  of  medicine  in  this  country  and  late 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Insane 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  who,  by  his  able  and  wise  man- 
agement, modern  and  humane  treatment  of  those  so 
afflicted,  made  that  institution  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Another  was  Rev. 
James  T.  Hoadley,  now  pastor  of  the  Thirteenth  Street 
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Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City,  who  has  be- 
come famous  for  his  piety,  learning  and  eloquence. 

Having  thus  gained  a  limited  education,  at  the  age  of 
about  twenty  years,  I  bade  good-bye  to  the  old  birth- 
place, homestead,  farm,  little  village,  mother,  sister, 
friends  of  my  childhood  and  boyhood  days.  I  started 
out,  without  having  any  trade  or  profession,  unsophisti- 
cated, little  knowing  what  would  be  my  vocation  in 
life.  First,  I  had  a  brief,  though  pleasant  experience  in 
the  management  of  a  theatrical  venture,  soon  changed 
to  a  few  months'  experience  selling  patent  rights  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  from  which  I  saved  a  little  money,  and 
about  that  time  I  came  into  possession  of  my  small  in- 
heritance from  my  father's  estate.  During  the  following 
summer  I  was  practically  out  of  business,  and  during 
that  time,  having  reached  my  majority,  I  joined  the 
Masonic  order  in  Baron  Steuben  Lodge,  No.  264,  F.  and 
A.  M.,  which  then  was  located  in  my  native  little  village, 
from  which,  about  one  year  later,  I  took  a  demit,  and 
affiliated  with  Roman  Lodge,  No.  223,  F.  and  A.  M.,  at 
Rome.  For  some  time  previous  I  had  been  paying  de- 
voted attention  to  a  lovely  and  estimable  young  lady. 
Miss  Allie  Rankin,  who  was  a  twin  orphan  daughter  of 
one  of  the  prominent  families  of  Herkimer  County,  and 
on  December  26,  1867,  happily,  I  led  her  to  the  marriage 
altar;  but  still  without  any  fixed  purpose  or  knowledge 
of  what  my  business  or  vocation  in  the  future  might  be. 

I  had  a  natural  inclination  for  the  merchandising  busi- 
ness, but  no  opportunity  just  then  offering  itself  in  this 
line  and  realizing  that  I  had  assumed  added  responsi- 
bilities that  must  be  provided  for,  and  that  I  could  not 
afford  to  remain  idle,  shortly  after  my  marriage  I  en- 
gaged to  teach  a  district  school,  and  soon  became  a  full- 
fledged  country  schoolmaster,  boarding  around  among 
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the  farmers  in  Squire  Tulloh's  district.  But  this  calling 
was  not  satisfactory  to  my  ambition,  and  soon  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  invest  my  small  capital  with  a  practical 
shoe  man,  Jerome  Dillenbeck,  who  then  was  in  the  re- 
tail shoe  trade  at  Rome,  and  we  formed  a  copartnership, 
with  very  small  capital,  under  the  firm  name,  Dillenbeck 
&  Nisbet,  and  remained  together  in  that  business  three 
years,  doing  the  largest  and  best  shoe  business  of  the 
town  for  that  time.  Each  of  us  was  both  proud  and 
liberal,  wanting  to  enjoy  the  good  things  in  life,  some- 
what regardless  of  the  expense,  and  although  in  the 
three  years  of  our  partnership  we  had  sold  an  aggregate 
of  $90,000  worth  of  shoes,  we  found,  after  taking  in- 
ventory, deducting  business  and  living  expenses  and 
losses,  that  our  assets  at  actual  value  were  just  about 
sufficient  to  pay  our  liabilities  in  full,  so  we  decided  to 
separate.  He  had  friends  able  and  willing  to  assist  him, 
but  I  was  not  so  fortunately  situated,  so  I  assigned  to 
him  my  interest  in  the  business,  after  paying  oft*  all  my 
liabilities  in  full.  I  then  had  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars left. 

I  started  in  February,  1871,  for  New  York  City,  with- 
out knowing  what  I  would  find  to  do,  but  I  had  in  mind 
that  I  could  make  a  success  as  traveling  salesman.  Not 
being  able  to  at  once  find  such  a  position,  I  accepted  a 
situation  from  the  late  John  D.  Fisk,  then  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Nath'l  Fisher  &  Co.,  to  open  and  conduct  a 
small  retail  shoe  store  for  him  on  Third  avenue.  New 
York  City,  but  I  was  not  long  satisfied  with  that  position 
and  kept  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a  position  better 
to  my  liking.  After  managing  the  retail  shoe  store  for 
about  six  months,  during  which  time  my  wife  rejoined 
me  in  New  York,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation 
at  a  fair  salary  with  the  late  James  Chambers,  jobber  in 
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shoes,  then  located  at  No.  37  Warren  street,  New  York, 
and  remained  with  that  firm  over  twenty  years  as  travel- 
ing salesman  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and,  being  successful  in  making  a  large  amount 
of  sales,  was  advanced  in  salary  from  time  to  time  and 
for  several  of  the  last  years  of  my  service  for  that  firm, 
in  addition  to  being  traveling  salesman,  I  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  buying  goods  for  them,  and  aided  in  other 
general  management  of  the  business. 

All  these  years  rolled  around  and  my  high-toned 
notions  and  pride  remained  with  me,  and  expenses  in- 
creased with  increase  of  earnings,  and  unwisely  I  neg- 
lected to  provide  against  "  rainy  days,"  hard  luck,  sick- 
ness, accident  and  misfortune,  with  which  my  life  has 
been  so  beset  the  past  few  years.  The  worst  of  all 
which  befell  my  life  and  finally  ended  in  forever  closing 
my  business  career,  being  an  accident  which  happened 
to  me  more  than  six  years  since,  which  later  developed 
rheumatism,  but  still,  until  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  I  continued  to  labor  at  my  regular  vocation  of  trav- 
eling salesman,  though  under  the  disadvantage  of  severe 
lameness  and  consequent  diminished  capacity  for  earn- 
ing money.  I  was  then  obliged  to  forever  abandon  my 
former  occupation,  and  my  means  of  support  being  ex- 
hausted was  obliged  to  resort  for  a  home  in  the  alms- 
house, where  I  now  am,  in  poverty  and  distress,  incur- 
ably crippled,  unable  to  walk  a  single  step,  and  partially 
blind,  apparently  deserted,  except  by  my  wife,  by  many 
of  those  who  in  my  prosperous  days  appeared  pleased 
to  call  themselves  my  friends,  and  now  am  a  living  ex= 
ample  to  warn  others  who  are  heedless  in  their  days  of 
prosperity  about  neglecting  to  provide  against  the  days 
of  adversity,  sickness,  accident  and  old  age. 
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OPEN  LETTER  TO  TRAVELING  SALESMEN 
AND  OTHERS  IN  THE  SHOE  TRADE. 

Probably  it  is  generally  well  known  to  the  shoe  fra- 
ternity that  I  am  an  incurably  crippled  and  partially 
blind  pauper  inmate  of  the  male  blind  ward  at  the  alms- 
house on  Blackwell's  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  distressful  want 
and  suffering.  This  sad  fact  has  frequently  been  kindly 
announced  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  and  The  Shoe 
Retailer;  and  they  also  know  of  the  struggle  that  for  the 
past  year  I  have  been  making  in  endeavoring  to  write 
something  for  publication  in  those  valuable  trade  jour- 
nals nearly  every  week.  The  editors  and  managers  of 
those  journals  have  treated  me  very  kindly,  for  which 
I  feel  truly  grateful.  A  few  old  friends  in  the  shoe  trade 
and  traveling  shoe  salesmen  have  also  very  kindly  sent 
me  small  sums  of  money  as  a  contribution  for  my  relief. 
To  all  of  whom  I  have  tendered  my  sincere  thanks  in 
personal  letters,  and  with  acknowledgments  and  thanks 
in  above  mentioned  shoe  trade  papers. 

But  there  are  some  others  from  whom  I  most  ex- 
pected substantial  sympathy  that  have  disappointed  me ; 
especially  a  few  to  whom  I  loaned  money  and  assisted 
in  days  when  they  were  *'  hard  up  "  and  I  was  in  better 
circumstances.  Still,  as  I  have  before  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious published  letter,  if  they  are  in  poverty  and  it  has 
not  been  reasonably  possible  for  them  to  pay  me  the 
money  which  they  still  owe  me,  and  others  who  could 
not  conveniently  spare  a  small  sum  as  a  contribution  for 
my  relief,  I  freely  pardon  their  omission  in  doing  so. 

Very  frequently  in  my  published  writings  I  have  been 
a  strong  defender  of  the  rights,  abilities  and  virtues  of 
traveling  salesmen,  with   charity  for  their  faults   and 
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failings  wherever  any  existed.  I  realize  very  well  that 
we  are  mortals,  and  liable  to  err;  but  I  do  know  that 
traveling  salesmen  are  fully  equal  in  all  respects,  on 
the  average,  to  men  in  other  walks  of  life.  It  was 
always  a  happy  faculty  that  I  was  possessed  of  to  make 
friends  and  hold  their  friendship.  Perhaps  one  reason 
for  this  was  my  natural  inborn  social  and  generous 
nature.  If  my  present  poverty  and  general  distress  have 
been  caused  or  contributed  to  by  that  good  nature  I 
have  no  regret  for  it ;  and  probably  were  I  to  live  my 
life  over  again  I  would  live  it  very  much  the  same  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past.  So  for  it  I  have  no  regret.  I 
might  have  done  far  worse  than  I  have  done.  Thank 
God,  I  have  never  done  a  criminal  act  to  disgrace  my- 
self and  friends,  although  probably  I  have  done  many 
unwise  and  injudicious  things,  but  never  have  wilfully 
wronged  my  fellowman ;  and  in  that  thought  to-day,  in 
my  poverty  and  suffering,  I  have  a  clear  conscience  and 
much  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind.  Perhaps  this  is 
something  some  millionaires  would  be  willing  to  part 
with  much  of  their  wealth  for,  but  it  cannot  be  bought 
with  money.  It  can  only  be  earned  by  endeavoring  to 
"  do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you." 
I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  no  enemies 
among  the  shoe  fraternity  nor  elsewhere.  I  do  not  claim 
to  have  ever  been  one  of  those  "  holier  than  thou  "  sort. 
I  admit  that  I  have  made  many  mistakes  during  my  past 
life,  and  I  ask  what  man  (excepting  just  One)  has  ever 
lived  on  this  earth,  that  has  not  made  mistakes?  "  Let 
him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone."  No  person 
likes  to  have  his  past  errors  cast  up  to  him  in  a  reproach- 
ful manner,  after  he  has  become  helpless  and  in  distress, 
especially  by  those  who  called  him  a  good  fellow  in  the 
days  of  his  success  and  generosity  to  others. 
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I  am  writing  this  letter  more  particularly  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
me  and  my  past  life,  and  have  unjustly  judged  me  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  accident,  misfortune,  poverty 
and  approaching  old  age  I  am  an  object  of  charity,  and 
in  an  almshouse.  My  life  has  always  been  an  "  open 
book  "  and  still  is  so.  I  have  nothing  to  disguise,  even 
my  past  errors,  for  they  have  been  "  mistakes  of  the 
head,  not  of  the  heart,"  but  still  I  am  not  writing  this 
as  a  vindication  even  for  those  mistakes.  As  before 
stated,  I  was  always  possessed  of  a  social,  generous  and 
genial  nature  and  fond  of  my  friends.  I  know  of  nothing 
for  which  people  can  justly  reproach  me,  except  for  the 
exercise  of  my  social  nature,  perhaps  at  times  too  freely. 
But  I  am  sure  not  so  freely  as  exaggerated  reports" 
would  indicate.  Whatever  in  this  line  I  ever  did,  I  did 
not  do  it  secretly,  nor  go  behind  the  back  door.  If  I 
ever  wanted  to  drink  a  glass  of  ale,  beer,  wine  or  whis- 
key, I  did  not  do  it  like  a  sneak,  nor  carry  a  bottle  in 
my  pocket  or  grip.  I  went  like  a  man  to  the  public  place 
where  it  was  sold,  and  if  I  met  a  friend  always  invited 
him,  and  took  my  drink  like  a  freeman,  no  matter  who 
was  present,  even  my  own  employer;  and  I  have  taken 
many  a  good  drink  with  him,  and  perhaps  if  I  had  it 
now  would  take  a  drink  to  his  respected  memory.  Were 
I  not  a  pauper,  but  instead  a  man  of  wealth  to-day,  I 
think  I  would  hear  no  word  of  censure  or  reproach  for 
my  past  manner  of  living  in  this  respect.  Money  (more 
than  charity)  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

All  the  mature  years  of  my  life  I  was  either  a  poor 
man  or  else  in  limited  circumstances  with  a  family  to 
support.  It  is  well  known  that  by  hard  work  I  justly 
attained  a  prominent  and  responsible  position  in  the 
firm  for  whom  I  traveled  and  assisted  in  buying  goods 
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over  twenty  years.  They  paid  me  a  fairly  good  salary 
for  my  services.  During  all  those  years  and  more  I 
resided  in  New  York  City,  where  every  one  knows  if  a 
person  with  a  family  to  support  wants  to  live  in  any 
reasonable  comfort,  not  to  say  extravagance,  it  is  ex- 
pensive. I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  always  did  support 
my  family  and  myself  in  comfort  until  after  the  days 
of  my  accident  and  misfortune,  when  I  became  incapaci- 
tated to  labor,  and  in  my  helplessness  was  obliged  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  almshouse.  Even  now  I  am  striving 
by  the  little  ability  which  God  in  His  mercy  has  yet  left 
me,  to  earn  a  little  money  by  the  use  of  my  pen — the 
only  means  left  me — for  the  assistance  of  my  poor,  dear 
wife,  who  is  left  in  New  York  City  alone,  in  poverty  and 
ill  health.  I  admit  that  had  I  lived  penuriously  or  with 
rigid  economy  during  my  more  successful  days,  our 
present  poverty  could  have  been  somewhat  lessened. 
But  my  present  physical  condition  was  primarily 
caused  by  an  unavoidable  accident  in  which  I  sus- 
tained serious  and  permanent  injury  to  my  right  hip 
and  back,  which,  together  with  rheumatism,  has  resulted 
in  my  being  unable  to  walk  a  single  step,  except  with 
great  difficulty  and  by  the  aid  of  two  crutches,  and  am 
considered  incurable  and  never  in  this  world  can  be  in 
any  better  physical  condition. 

But  it  seems  to  be  the  way  of  many  people  in  this 
world  to  criticise  and  condemn  other  people's  faults,  and 
even  magnify  them,  even  if  such  people  are  doing  no 
better  themselves.  They  should  first  remove  the  beam 
from  their  own  eye  before  they  attempt  to  remove  the 
mote  from  their  brother's  eye.  In  my  solitude  and  re- 
flections I  am  now  led  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing verses : 
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'*  Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone. 
For  this  brave  old  earth  must  borrow  its  mirth, 

It  has  troubles  enough  of  its  own. 
Sing,  and  the  hills  will  answer, 

Sigh,  and  it  is  lost  on  the  air. 
The  echoes  bound  to  a  joyful  sound. 

But  shrink  from  voicing  care. 

Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you; 

Grieve,  and  they  turn  and  go. 
They  want  full  measure  of  all  your  pleasure, 

But  they  do  not  want  your  woe. 
Be  glad,  and  your  friends  are  many. 

Be  sad,  and  you  lose  them  all. 
There  are  none  to  decline  your  nectar'd  wine, 

But  alone  you  must  drink  life's  gall. 

Feast,  and  your  halls  are  crowded; 

Fast,  and  the  world  goes  by; 
Succeed,  and  give,  and  it  helps  you  live, 

But  no  man  can  help  you  die. 
There  is  room  in  the  halls  of  pleasure 

For  a  long  and  lordly  train, 
But,  one  by  one,  we  must  all  file  on 

Through  the  narrow  aisles  of  pain." 
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FOOTPRINTS  OF  TRAVELING  SALESMEN. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, every  traveling  salesman  who  is  engaged  in  this 
calling  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  leaves 
**  Footprints  "  behind  him  which  will  be  readily  discern- 
ible to  those  who  may  succeed  or  follow  him.  The  in- 
fluence and  reputation  which  the  traveling  salesman 
may  have  among  his  associates  and  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  in  his  business  relations  is  more  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  than  he  realizes.  The  wide- 
awake and  competent  traveling  salesman  is  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  merchandise  which  is 
so  extensively  known  and  realized  that  it  is  needless  for 
us  to  refer  to  it  here.  But  probably  few  salesmen  them- 
selves fully  realize  the  influence  their  actions  may  have 
on  the  lives  of  others.  But  others  see  his  "  Footprints  " 
along  "  the  shifting  sands  of  time,"  and  whether  or  not 
ihey  have  been  along  the  track  of  correct  methods  and 
actions,  others  are  liable  to  follow  in  those  "  Footprints," 
perhaps  little  realizing  the  example  they  are  imitating 
and  the  "  Footprints  "  they  are  following. 

As  salesmen  we  may  think  our  methods  and  example 
for  others  may  be  the  correct  ones,  but  we  think  that 
very  few,  if  any,  salesmen  who  have  followed  the  voca- 
tion for  a  term  of  years,  when  they  look  back  on  their 
"  Footprints,"  even  though  they  may  have  thought 
Avhen  making  them  they  were  along  the  correct  path, 
can  say  that  the  "  Footprints  "  they  have  made  could 
not  have  been  improved  upon,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
were  they  permitted  to  make  a  new  record.  But  "we 
are  all  mortal  and  liable  to  err,"  though  often  uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally;  and  this  applies  equally 
well  to  men  in  all  vocations  and  all  walks  in  life.  As 
Bobby  Burns  very  truthfully  said,  "  Would  to  God  the 
giftie  gie  us,  to  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us." 


A  retrospect  is  much  easier  than  an  introspect  for  us 
all,  but  if  we  carefully  examine  the  ''  Footprints  "  of 
others,  and  note  their  success  or  failure,  we  can  much 
better  guide  our  own  footsteps,  actions  and  methods, 
and  thus  be  better  prepared  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of 
others.  The  best  lessons  that  can  be  learned  are  those 
which  are  learned  from  experience,  whether  as  a  travel- 
ing salesman  or  in  other  vocations,  and  no  person  is  so 
competent  to  judge  of  the  mistakes  in  life  as  he  who 
has  made  many  of  them,  and  has  passed  through  the 
dark  days  of  adversity  in  consequence,  and  hence  is  com- 
petent to  advise  others  of  the  dangers  of  following  in 
the  "  Footprints  "  of  those  who  have  *'  fallen  by  the 
wayside."  However,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  traveling  salesmen  are  more  liable  to  err  and 
make  failures  than  is  the  average  man  in  other  callings. 
In  fact,  we  believe  the  experience  which  the  intelligent 
salesman  is  constantly  passing  through  in  his  varied  and 
extensive  acquaintance  and  business  intercourse  with 
men,  peculiarly  and  particularly  gives  him  an  insight 
into  the  business  methods  of  others  which  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  in  any  other  calling;  and  hence,  as  a  rule, 
we  find  the  traveling  salesman  an  intelligent,  well  in- 
formed and  competent  business  man ;  and  many  of  them 
are  leaving  "  Footprints  "  that  are  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. We  find  by  statistics  that  only  5  per  cent,  of  mer- 
chants and  business  men  throughout  our  entire  country 
have  made  a  financial  success  in  life,  while  95  per  cent, 
of  them  have  either  failed  in  business  or  not  made  much, 
if  any,  money.  We  are  sure  that  traveling  salesmen  can 
show  a  better  record  than  this;  while  seldom  are  their 
opportunities  for  making  any  very  large  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  merchant  and  business  man.  But 
so  far  as  honesty,  morality  and  respectability  are  con- 
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cenied,  the  traveling  salesmen,  we  are  sure,  average 
fully  equal  to  business  men  in  other  callings.  A  man  to 
be  a  successful  traveling  salesman  cannot  be  slothful, 
immoral,  intemperate  nor  dishonest  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, even  if  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  either  of  these 
evils,  for  "by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  No 
traveling  salesman  can  hold  his  position  for  a  long  term 
of  years  unless  he  is  honest,  competent  and  successful. 
But  sometimes  it  happens  even  if  we  are  careful  (as  we 
then  think),  that  we  unintentionally  and  unconsciously 
make  mistakes,  and  sometimes,  too,  we  meet  with  un- 
foreseen accidents  and  misfortunes  for  which  we  are 
iliy  prepared.  Such  cases  should  have  our  sympathy 
and  substantial  aid. 

Traveling  salesmen  are  bound  together,  as  it  were,  in 
a  brotherhood  by  the  very  nature  of  their  business ;  and 
generally  they  are  men  of  sympathetic  natures,  honest, 
noble  and  generous  impulses  of  mind  and  heart,  and  are 
ready  at  all  times  to  aid  a  stricken  or  unfortunate 
brother  traveling  salesman  and  others.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  none  of  us  know  what  day  we  may  meet 
with  accident,  illness  and  misfortune,  and  need  the  as- 
sistance of  others. 

We  have  had  our  day  as  a  traveling  salesman  and  are 
now  on  the  shady  slope  of  our  declining  years,  sick, 
crippled,  decrepit  and  in  poverty,  but  still  we  are  not 
altogether  disheartened,  and  we  hope  to  continue  so 
long  as  mortal  life  is  vouchsafed  us,  to  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  trav- 
eling salesmen,  and  though  we  can  never  again  expect 
to  meet  many  of  them  on  this  side  of  "  the  great  divide," 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  use  our  voice  and  pen  in  their  be- 
half and,  if  possible,  guide  them  aright  in  their  *'  Foot- 
prints of  Traveling  Salesmen." 

August  II,  1903. 
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HOW  SHOEMAKING  HAS  CHANGED. 

In  attempting  to  write  an  article,  as  a  retrospect  of  the 
past  fifty  years  in  the  shoe  industry  of  this  country,  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  able  to  write  a  full,  complete,  and  accurate 
account  of  all  the  changes  and  radical  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  during  that  time  in  this  industry. 

While  it  is  true  that  I  first  wore  a  good  stout  pair  of  the 
juvenile  red  sheepskin  top  boots  a  very  few  years  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  that  time,  and  a  little  later  those  of  the 
copper  toe  variety  (now  obsolete),  still  my  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  shoe  industry  gained  by  being  engaged  in 
that  business  dates  back  only  thirty-five  years. 

But  during  this  time  the  advance  and  improvements  made 
in  the  art  of  making  and  manufacturing  shoes,  and  in  the 
industry  in  all  its  branches,  have  been  greater  probably  than 
all  previous  time  since  our  history  of  man  on  earth. 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  the  northern  central  part  of 
New  York  State,  where  in  my  early  days  the  rigors  of  a 
cold,  snowy  winter  were  more  severe  and  of  longer  duration 
than  they  have  been  the  last  few  years,  and  as  a  boy  looked 
forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  season,  **when  the  swallows  homeward  fly,"  herald- 
ing the  near  approach  of  warm  weather,  and  I  can  well 
recollect  with  what  childish  pleasure  we  then  received  the 
welcome  news  from  our  fond  and  indulgent  mothers,  that  we 
could  omit  wearing  our  stout  boots  and  homespun,  hand- 
knit,  woolen  socks,  and  go  forth  in  childish  glee  barefooted. 

This  then  was  the  universal  custom,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  among  both  boys  and  girls.  How  well  do 
I  remember  the  patter  of  the  bare  feet,  when  as  a  young  lad 
I  attended  the  country  district  school,  and  the  thoughts  of 
those  merry,  joyous  days  almost  causes  me  to  "  wish  I  were 
a  boy  again."    And  it  was  then  customary  for  boys  of  a 


larger  growth  to  go  barefooted  through  the  long  summer 
months.  Many  times  during  the  summer  would  we  limp 
around  uncomplainingly  with  a  stone  bruise  on  our  heel  or 
a  toe  nail  stubbed  off,  and  sometimes  a  foot  bandaged  up, 
with  a  slice  of  salt  pork  applied  to  the  unlucky  spot,  where 
it  had  been  pierced  by  a  rusty  nail. 

The  going  barefoot  in  those  days  was  not  confined  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  class;  it  was  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  all.  Seldom  in  those  early  days  did  any  country 
boys  wear  shoes  during  the  summer  months,  even  to  church 
or  Sunday  school.  Before  the  dawn  of  day,  well  do  I 
remember  how  it  was  our  custom  to  start  off  for  the  pasture 
fields  with  our  faithful  shepherd  dog  to  bring  in  the  cows  to 
the  barnyard  for  early  milking  time,  and  little  did  we  mind 
the  cool,  wet  dew  on  the  long  grass,  or  even  the  frost,  and 
frequent  pricking  of  the  feet  on  the  briars  and  Canada 
thistles.  Those  were  the  days  of  rosy-cheeked,  healthy 
children,  many  of  whom  have  during  the  past  half  century 
become  the  brawn,  sinew  and  brain  of  the  past  and  present 
generation  in  the  industrial  and  business  world. 

A  half  century  ago  nearly  all  shoes  were  made  to  measure 
by  the  local  shoemaker,  and  hand  made  throughout.  The  • 
wholesale  manufacture  of  shoes  in  factories  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  Soon  the  invention  and  introduction  of  the  McKay 
sewing  machine  for  sewing  on  the  soles  of  finer  grades,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  standard  screw  for  coarser  goods, 
superseded  the  old-fashioned  wooden  pegs,  and  with  the 
rapid  growth  in  population  of  this  country  many  large 
factories  started  in  various  sections,  particularly  in  the  towns 
of  New  England,  for  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  factory 
made  boots  and  shoes.  A  little  later,  by  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  Goodyear  welt  and  Goodyear  turn  machines 
in  the  manufacutre  of  fine  grades,  the  industry  of  making 
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strictly  hand-made  shoes  has  become  ahiiost  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Many  years  since  large  jobbing  shoe  firms  started  in  the 
principal  large  cities  to  facilitate  the  introduction  and  sale 
of  shoes,  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  retailers.  The  past 
twenty  years,  by  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
for  doing  nearly  all  kinds  of  labor  in  factories,  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  has  increased  and  improved  greater  than  for 
any  previous  same  length  of  time,  and  now  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  styles  of  lasts  and  number  of  widths,  there 
is  little  necessity  for  any  person  (unless  having  a  deformity 
of  feet)  to  have  shoes  made  to  their  own  measure. 

I  presume  it  is  the  same  with  almost  all  other  branches  of 
manufactured  merchandise  as  in  shoes ;  it  is  much  easier  to 
write  a  retrospect  of  the  past  than  to  write  a  correct  intro- 
spect of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  The  successful  intro- 
duction, universal  and  varied  uses,  of  applied  steam  and 
electric  power  in  the  manufacture  of  not  alone  shoes  but 
thousands  of  other  kinds  of  goods,  has  far  surpassed  the 
prediction  of  any  enthusiast  who  would  have  ventured  to 
make  it  thirty  years  ago. 

While  it  now  seems  as  though  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  various  other 
kinds  of  goods,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  the  possibilities  of  the  future  may  develop 
in  machinery,  power,  facilities  and  other  methods  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  other  manufactured  products, 
made  almost  entirely  by  the  constantly  improved  machinery 
used  for  these  purposes. 
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COMMERCIAL   TRAVELERS. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  commercial  trav- 
elers are  necessary  and  permanent  factors  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  merchandise.  Nearly  all  factories, 
mills  and  wholesale  firms  in  all  branches  of  trade,  doing 
a  business  of  any  considerable  size,  now  employ  a  force 
of  traveling  salesmen.  And  now  practically  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dispense  with  their  valuable  services. 

There  are  some  persons  who  appear  to  think  that  com- 
mercial travelers  are  an  unnecessary  expense.  Only  a 
few  months  since  an  economic  Chicago  correspondent 
wrote  a  letter,  which  was  published  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder  of  December  i8,  1901,  claiming  that  traveling 
salesmen  were  as  useless  as  would  be  men  to  "  spend 
one-half  of  their  time  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
the  other  half  of  their  time  in  filling  them  up."  The 
editor  of  the  Recorder,  and  also  the  writer  of  this  article, 
in  replying  to  this  illusionist,  put  such  a  quietus  on  this 
visionary  individual  that  since  then  he  has  not  been 
heard  from.  I  think  he  spent  a  little  time  "  digging  a 
hole,  crawled  into  it,  and  then  pulled  the  hole  in  after 
him.'^ 

Only  a  few  years  since  one  of  the  then  leading  whole- 
sale grocery  firms  in  New  York  City  had  the  assurance 
to  think  that  they  had  their  large  trade  so  thoroughly 
and  firmly  established  (which  had  been  accomplished 
by  their  travehng  salesmen)  that  they  could  dispense 
with  the  salesmen's  services,  and  accordingly  they  dis- 
charged their  force  of  traveling  salesmen.  These  sales- 
men had  very  little  difficulty  in  securing  similar  situa- 
tions in  other  competing  firms.  It  required  but  a  short 
space  of  time  for  this  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  " 
firm  to  discover  that  their  patronage  was  rapidly  and 
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very  largely  diminishing;  for  these  salesmen  had  taken 
to  other  firms  a  large  percentage  of  their  former  cus- 
tomers. It  required  but  a  short  time  when  this  would- 
be  wise  and  economical  firm  dropped  from  the  leading 
position  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  of  New  York 
City  to  that  of  a  third-class  firm,  for  although  they  re- 
stored their  former  practice  and  employed  another  corps 
of  traveling  salesmen  they  never  regained  their  former 
large  business  and  leading  position  in  the  trade. 

It  is  true  that  commercial  travelers  are  a  large  ex- 
pense to  a  firm;  and  also  it  is  true  that  if  they  wisely 
conduct  their  business  they  will  advertise  it  extensively 
and  judiciously,  which  is  also  another  large  item  of  ex- 
pense. I  think  that  good  business  men  in  all  branches 
of  trade  long  ago  recognized  the  fact  that  it  was  wise 
and  profitable  for  them  if  by  spending  a  few  thousand 
dollars  for  expenses,  either  for  first-class  salesmen,  ad- 
vertising judiciously  or  other  manner  which  by  so  do- 
ing would  net  them  a  greatly  increased  return  for  such 
expenses,  it  was  good  business  policy  to  do  so. 

Although  I  think  that  the  value  of  the  services  of 
bright  traveling  salesmen  is  generally  conceded  and 
recognized  by  their  employers,  and  also  that  usually 
they  are  paid  for  their  services  a  fairly  good  salary  com- 
mensurate with  their  ability  and  labor,  still  as  a  rule 
traveling  salesmen  seldom  rise  above  this  position  and 
admitted  into  the  firms,  or  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
any  considerable  amount  of  money.  The  necessary  ex- 
penses of  traveling  salesmen  are  large.  He  must  at  all 
times  be  well  and  neatly  attired  to  make  a  presentable 
and  favorable  appearance,  and  stop  at  the  better  class 
hotels,  and  they  become  so  accustomed  to  spending 
money  for  necessary  expenses  that  naturally  they  do  not 
stop  to  consider  the  vast  amount  of  money  which  in  the 
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aggregate  they  thus  expend.  In  their  personal  and  their 
family  expenses  tliey  also  are  very  liable  to  fall  into  ex- 
pensive habits  of  living,  and  little  stop  to  think  that 
some  accident  or  misfortune  is  liable  any  moment  to 
happen  to  them,  to  render  them  unable  to  longer  con= 
tinue  in  their  vocation.  As  a  rule,  when  misfortunes 
and  old  age  come  to  them  they  are  illy  prepared  for  the 
change.  Many  of  them  after  long  years  of  hard  labor  in 
the  days  of  their  misfortunes  and  old  age,  find  them- 
selves in  very  limited  circumstances,  or  in  real  poverty, 
and  dependent  upon  their  friends  or  the  cold  charity  of 
the  world,  or  perhaps  spend  their  declining  years  in  an 
almshouse.  The  writer  of  this  now  knows  of  several 
such  instances  as  the  latter. 

Some  people  have  formed  an  impression  that  commer- 
cial travelers  are  an  unprincipled  class  of  men.  This  is 
an  incorrect  and  unjust  opinion,  and  to  business  men 
generally  is  known  to  be  untrue.  Some  young  men  with 
very  little  ability  or  principle,  who  rely  upon  their 
smiling  faces,  fine  clothing  and  unlimited  cheek,  through 
the  influence  of  wealthy  or  influential  parents  or  friends, 
have  been  given  positions  as  traveling  salesmen,  who 
by  their  '*  mashing "  manners  and  general  indiscreet 
habits  have  caused  traveling  salesmen  to  be  dubbed 
*'  the  gay  and  festive  drummer."  But  such  people  I  do 
not  rank  in  the  category  of  commercial  travelers.  They 
are  only  of  the  '*  fly-by-night "  sort  and  seldom  retain 
their  positions  but  a  very  short  time.  Soon  they 
*'  vanish  from  our  gaze  like  a  beautiful  dream  "  and 
"the  places  that  once  knew  them  know  them  no  more 
forever." 

Not  so  with  those  really  entitled  to  the  name  com- 
mercial travelers  or  traveling  salesmen.  To  succeed  and 
hold  their  positions  permanently,  or  for  any  considerable 
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length  of  time,  they  must  be  diligent  and  must  not  alone 
have  recognized  ability  of  a  high  order,  but  also  they 
must  be  possessed  of  the  virtues  of  honesty,  sobriety, 
morality,  charity  and,  in  fact,  all  the  virtues  that  go  to 
make  up  the  reliable  and  respected  business  man  and 
good  citizen.  Such,  I  think,  are  the  average  of  commer- 
cial travelers  and  among  them  can  be  found  many  gen- 
uine Christian  gentlemen.  As  a  class,  I  am  sure  they 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  better  element  of  so- 
ciety, and,  in  fact,  above  the  average  of  men  in  many 
other  walks  of  life.  It  does  not  signify  because  one 
church  member  (who  probably  joined  the  church  that 
his  seeming  religion  might  be  a  "  cloak  to  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  sins  ")  has  lapsed  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
and,  as  it  were,  "  fallen  from  grace,"  that  the  whole 
congregation  or  other  church  members  should  be 
frowned  upon  and  condemned  as  being  of  the  same  char- 
acter or  class.  This  rule  also  should  apply  equally  as 
well  to  commercial  travelers. 

I  think  that  these  facts  are  generally  recognized  and 
to-day  commercial  travelers  are  among  the  most  re- 
spected members  of  the  community,  and  justly  so.  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  So  by  a  man's  actions 
should  he  be  judged  and  not  because  one  or  more  com- 
mercial travelers  have  turned  out  to  be  "  no  good," 
should  others  be  judged  the  same.  The  day  is  now  when 
is  justly  regarded  and  appreciated  the  services,  talents 
and  virtues  of  genuine  commercial  travelers. 

"  HONESTY  THE  BEST  POLICY  "  FOR  SALESMEN. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  old  maxim,  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  is  the  correct  and  most  praiseworthy 
virtue  for  all  men  to  pursue  in  all  walks  of  life  and  at  all 
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times.  And  especially  is  this  true  for  salesmen  who  ex- 
pect to  make  this  vocation  their  permanent  calling  in 
life.  While  it  is  true  that  apparently  for  a  short  time 
success  seems  to  be  attained  by  some  salesmen  making 
large  sales  by  methods  the  opposite  of  strict  honesty  and 
truthful  representation  of  the  wares  which  they  are  sell- 
ing, but  usually  the  result  is  that  such  salesmen  soon 
lose  the  confidence  of  their  customers  and  hence  lose 
their  trade.  As  a  result  they  are  obliged  to  be  con- 
stantly making  new  customers  and  working  new  ter- 
ritory. 

The  successful  salesman  must  secure  the  confidence 
of  his  customers  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  done  so  ef- 
fectively as  by  confining  himself  strictly  to  the  truth  (so 
far  as  he  knows  it)  in  disposing  of  his  wares.  Once  hav- 
ing gained  the  confidence  of  his  customers,  ever  be  jeal- 
ous of  holding  it  and  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he 
is  transacting  business. 

Honesty  is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  virtues  to  be 
practiced  by  men  in  all  vocations  and  in  all  transactions, 
and  secures  the  best  final  results.  A  man  may  laclc 
ability  in  some  other  respect,  be  deficient  in  education 
and  knowledge,  and  even  have  other  failings,  faults  and 
habits,  but  if  he  establish  and  maintain  a  reputation  for 
honesty  by  always  speaking  the  truth  regarding  those 
wares  which  he  is  selling  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
permanent  success.  The  time,  even  in  this  life,  will 
surely  come  to  such  (barring  accidents  and  unforeseen 
misfortunes)  when  his  honesty  will  receive  its  just  re- 
ward even  should  he  fail  in  making  a  financial  success 
for  himself.  After  his  days  of  usefulness  in  business  and 
affairs  of  this  life  are  ended,  although  in  his  old  age  he 
may  be  in  poverty  to  a  distressful  degree,  he  can  have 
much   ease   of   conscience   and   peace   of  mind   in   the 
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thought  that  he  has  honestly  endeavored  to  do  his  duty 
to  his  fellow  man  and  striven  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
to  live  up  to  the  divine  injunction,  "  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  If  his  re- 
ward in  this  world  is  none  other,  he  can  have  much  sat- 
isfaction in  the  thought  that  he  has  done  his  honest  duty 
to  his  fellowman,  and  if  he  has  no  pecuniary  balance  to 
show  as  a  reward  for  duty  faithfully  done,  when  the 
labors  and  strifes  of  mortal  life  are  ended,  he  can  rest 
in  the  promise  that  great  shall  be  his  reward  by  his 
Heavenly  Father  in  that  realm  of  love  and  peace  where 
dishonesty  is  unknown.  Then  forever  shall  he  fully  real- 
ize the  truth  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
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JUDICIOUS  ADVERTISING. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  in  this  article  to 
"  boom "  any  individual,  firm,  business  or  profession. 
Neither  is  it  the  intention  to  attempt  the  impossible  by  out- 
lining any  definite  plan  or  scope  that  should  be  considered 
an  infallible  rule  or  guide  to  govern  the  judicious  advertiser. 
This  must  be  decided  on  by  each  advertiser  independent  of 
any  other,  according  to  conditions  and  circumstances,  but 
perhaps  a  few  hints  may  be  given,  which,  if  acted  on,  may 
prove  beneficial  to  any  person  desiring  to  judiciously  ad- 
vertise. 

There  are  such  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  advertising  can 
be  done  that  I  repeat,  no  one  plan  can  be  outlined  as  being 
a  sure  rule  for  any  one  person  or  firm  to  follow,  but  there 
are  so  many  examples  of  success  attained  or  business  greatly 
benefited  and  enlarged  by  judicious  advertising  which  is 
apparent  to  any  observer  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  beneficial  results  obtained  thereby.  But  to  decide 
upon  the  best  and  most  proper  methods  to  attain  success 
requires  good  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which  must  be  gained  from  observation  and  experience. 

There  has  no  doubt  been  many  instances  where  for  a  time 
temporary  success  has  been  obtained  by  humbug  advertise- 
ments lavishly  made,  untruthfully  presenting  questionable 
business  or  complete  swindles,  and  largely  elaborated  upon 
so  as  to  deceive  the  general  public.  Among  such  may  be 
mentioned  some  of  the  humbug  patent  medicines  that  have 
been  deceivingly  advertised  as  a  sure  cure  for  "  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to."  If  any  sane  person  will  properly  use 
the  intelligence  which  God  has  given  him  he  should  not  be 
deceived  by  any  such  clap-trap  advertising.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  valuable  specifics  in  the  patent  medicine  line.  These 
I  do  not  include  in  the  above  mentioned  category  of  cure  all. 
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This  is  a  day  and  age  of  specialists  and  specialties,  which  is 
proper  and  wise;  for  any  individual,  firm,  manufacturer, 
merchant  or  professional  man  can  nearer  attain  proficiency 
in  one,  or  at  least  a  very  few  specialties,  than  he  who  is 
Jack-of-all-trades,  and  usually,  as  the  old  adage  says,  good 
at  none. 

"  Know  that  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead."  To  obtain 
permanent  success  you  must  not  depend  entirely  upon  your 
advertisements.  You  must  honestly  and  conscientiously 
fulfill  all  that  you  advertise  to  do.  Then,  the  pubHc,  having 
been  convinced  that  your  advertisement  is  intended  not  as  a 
promoter  of  a  humbug,  you  have  gained  their  confidence, 
and  once  having  obtained  it  do  not  forfeit  nor  lose  it  by  any 
injudicious  act  or  advertising  anything  that  you  cannot 
furnish  or  fulfill. 

Honesty  is  the  fundamental  principle,  the  foundation 
upon  which  permanent  prosperity  rests.  Deception  and 
fraud  have  but  a  mushroom  appearance  of  prosperity,  and 
simply  temporary.  As  I  have  above  stated,  this  is  an  age 
of  specialists  and  specialties.  We  see  this  all  about  us,  in 
both  business  and  professional  life,  and  among  the  success- 
ful people  in  nearly  every  vocation  in  life.  So  to  advertise 
judiciously  one  should  use  speciality  methods  as  much  as  is 
possible,  or  available,  in  the  sphere  of  his  business  or  voca- 
tion. If  he  is  a  manufacturer  or  producer  he  can  find  in 
almost  all  cities  a  trade  paper  or  magazine,  specially  adapted 
to  advertising  his  particular  line  or  speciality,  and  if  he  is  a 
professional  man,  he  can  also  find  periodicals  which  are 
printed  and  largely  circulated,  that  are  a  desirable  medium 
in  which  to  advertise  his  line  or  specialty.  In  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade,  particularly,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  as  being  the  best  medium  hav- 
ing the  largest  circulation  of  any  similar  periodical  in  which 
the  manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  shoes,  and  every 
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thing  appertaining  thereto,  can  find  in  this  country  in  which 
to  judiciously  advertise.  But  whatever  medium  is  employed, 
whether  it  be  trade  paper,  magazine,  newspaper,  handbills, 
circulars,  or  other  mediums,  make  the  advertisement  as  at- 
tractive as  possible,  printed  in  plain,  large  type,  and  while 
considerable  space  may  be  profitably  occupied,  condense  the 
subject  matter  to  as  few  words  as  you  reasonably  can,  to 
properly  and  truthfully  describe  your  business  vocation,  or 
whatever  you  desire  to  place  before  the  reading  public. 
Long,  drawn-out  articles,  printed  in  small  type,  are  not  very 
extensively  read. 

The  most  reliable,  and  consequently  the  largest  circulated 
newspaper  in  all  communities,  is  an  excellent  medium  for 
placing  your  name  and  business  before  the  people  of  your 
immediate  locality.  I  have  found  that  for  a  retailer  of  mer- 
chandise in  a  small  city  or  town,  a  very  effective  way  to 
advertise  successfully  with  good  results  is  to  issue  an  occa- 
sional attractive  circular,  printed  on  letter  paper,  in  letter 
type,  and  mail  one  to  each  householder  in  your  own  vicinity, 
and  also  to  keep  your  name  and  business  constantly  before 
the  public  by  having  a  continuous  advertisement  in  at  least 
one  of  the  best  and  most  extensively  circulated  local  news- 
paper, in  such  a  concise  and  conspicuous  manner  that  it  can- 
not fail  to  reach  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

Style,  form  and  language  cannot  be  prescribed.  The 
diversity  of  business  prohibits  giving  advice  in  these  particu- 
lars ;  this  must  be  left  to  the  expert,  or  specialist,  in  advertis- 
ing, or  to  the  best  judgment  and  experience  of  the  advertiser 
in  order  to  gain  the  best  results  of  judicious  advertising. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF  AN   OLD    SHOE   SALES- 
MAN. 

In  this  article  I  shall  not  attempt  to  write  much  in 
relation  to  many  incidents  or  happenings  of  the  past  in 
the  life  of  either  myself  or  others,  as  traveling  shoe 
salesmen,  but  as  I  sit  here  this  evening  reflecting  over 
happier  days,  many  names,  comprising  the  galaxy  of 
shoe  salesmen  of  the  long  ago  past,  and  also  of  more  re- 
cent time,  and  some  of  their  characteristics,  occur  to  my 
mind.  But  I  shall  more  particularly  refer  to  them  by 
name  with  very  little  comment.  Nearly  all  of  them, 
especially  the  old-timers,  are  well  known  to  the  trade, 
their  reputation  and  peculiarities  v/ell  established,  their 
abilities  generally  acknowledged  and  their  few  faults 
pardoned. 

In  the  experience  of  a  traveling  salesman  of  long  ser- 
vice there  are,  naturally,  many  incidents  that  occur  that 
are  interesting,  instructive  and  often  amusing. 

Among  the  latter  I  will  here  relate  an  incident  which, 
no  doubt,  is  familiar  to  many  salesmen.  In  fact,  the 
story  (which  is  a  true  one)  is  so  generally  known  that 
I  feel  justified  and  at  liberty  to  use  the  correct  name  of 
the  salesman. 

The  good-natured,  rosy-cheeked,  justly  popular  and 
highly  efficient  salesman,  Frank  ^larden,  for  several 
years  traveling  salesman  for  one  of  the  representative 
lines  of  men's  fine  shoes,  while  on  one  of  his  regular 
peregrinating  tours  over  his  territory,  received  a  letter 
from  his  firm  requesting  him  to  call  on  a  certain  retailer 
wdiose  name  I  will  here  designate  as  John  Doe,  located 
in  one  of  the  small  towns  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

As  Frank  was  then  in  near  proximity  to  this  town,  en 
route  to  his  favorite  objective  point,  Pittsburg,  where 
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he  expected  to  spend  the  follawing  Sunday,  he  was 
naturally  elated  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  secure 
an  unexpected  large  order,  and  make  a  new  customer. 
Well,  Frank  arrived  at  this  small  town  early  on  Satur- 
day morning,  and  having  satisfied  himself  from  observa- 
tion that  the  hotel  there  was  not  up  to  his  standard,  he 
concluded  to  finish  his  business  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  proceed  on  his  journey  to  his  favorite  hotel,  the  An- 
derson, in  Pittsburg,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  So  Frank, 
early  in  the  morning,  engaged  the  local  expressman  to 
cart  his  sample  trunk  to  the  store  of  John  Doe.  After 
he  had  performed  his  usual  morning  ablutions,  slicked 
off  his  silk  tile,  and  otherwise  embellished  himself,  and 
having  partaken  of  the  frugal  meal,  and  best  of  other 
plain  refreshments  this  apology  for  a  hotel  was  able  to 
furnish,  he  sauntered  forth. 

Frank  assumed  one  of  his  most  winning  smiles  and 
repaired  to  the  store  of  John  Doe.  After  properly  intro- 
ducing himself  in  the  affable  manner  in  which  Frank  is 
"  master  of  the  art,*'  he  approached  the  subject  of  show- 
ing Mr.  Doe  his  elegant  specimens  of  the  latest  creations 
in  fine  footwear,  for  which  his  firm  was  so  justly  re- 
nowned. Mr.  Doe  assured  him  that  he  was  delighted  to 
meet  him,  and  with  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  his 
samples,  as  he  had  heard  such  flattering  reports  about 
his  firm's  shoes — "  but,"  he  says,  "  you  know  this  is  Sat- 
urday, and  I  have  made  an  invariable  rule  to  not  look 
at  samples  on  Saturday,  as  I  expect  to  be  busy  with  cus- 
tomers on  this  day."  Frank  expostulated  in  the  most 
delicate  and  persuasive  manner  possible  that  he  had 
mail  and  necessary  expense  money  awaiting  him  in 
Pittsburg,  which  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  without 
delay,  and  that  his  firm,  customers  and  other  friends 
would  expect  him  there  on   Sunday,  and  if  Mr.   Doe 
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would  kindly  waive  his  rule  this  time,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  greatly  accommodate  him.  But  Mr. 
Doe  could  not  be  persuaded  to  yield.  Ascertaining  there 
was  a  train  on  Sunday  afternoon  on  which  he  could  pro- 
ceed to  Pittsburg,  he  endeavored  to  content  himself  as 
best  he  could,  sauntering  about  the  town,  and  in  reading, 
writing  and  enjoying  his  fragrant  Havanas,  which  he 
always  kept  himself  liberally  supplied  with.  In  the 
evening  he  again  called  on  Mr.  Doe,  thinking  to  make 
an  appointment  with  him  to  show  his  samples  on  Sun- 
day morningy^but  again  ]\Ir.  Doe  had  an  invariable  rule. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  he  violate  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath  Day  by  looking  at  samples,  or  transact- 
ing any  business  on  the  Lord's  Day.  So  Frank,  in  de- 
spair, was  doomed  to  remain  in  this  desolate  ''  neck  of 
the  woods  "  until  Monday,  and  content  himself  the  best 
he  could  in  anticipation  of  selling  Mr.  Doe  a  large  bill 
of  shoes  on  Monday  morning. 

This  Sunday  to  him  seemed  the  longest  of  his  life, 
there  being  no  friends  there,  and  no  one  that  he  desired 
to  attempt  to  become  sociable  wdth,  and  this  being  a 
local  option  town,  he  could  not  even  become  sociable 
with  himself.  Those  who  know  Frank's  genial  and 
social  nature  can  imagine  better  than  I  can  describe  the 
misery  he  endured  this  awful  Sunday,  counting  the 
hours  and  time  to  arrive  when  he  would  be  able  to  bag 
a  large  order  from  Mr.  Doe. 

After  passing  the  night  in  dreams  and  visions  of  sev- 
eral well-filled  pages  in  his  manifold  order  book,  and 
that  he  would,  after  taking  Mr.  Doe's  order,  be  obliged 
to  wire  his  firm  for  new  order  books  and  possibly  an  in- 
crease of  salary,  the  long-looked-for  Monday  morning 
arrived.  Again,  assuming  his  most  pleasant  order  win- 
ning smile,  for  which  Frank  is  so  well  qualified,  he  sal- 
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lied  forth  to  the.  store  of  Mr.  Doe.  After  the  usual 
timely  salutations,  Frank  opened  up  his  trunk  and  care- 
fully spread  his  elegant  embroidered  green  cloth  on  the 
counter  and  arranged  his  samples  in  the  most  tempting 
array  an  expert  is  capable  of  doing.  Frank  then 
straightened  up  and  said,  "  Ah !  Mr.  Doe ;  there,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  you,  probably  is  the  finest  line  of  sam- 
ples it  has  ever  been  your  opportunity  to  inspect."  Mr. 
Doe  carefully  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  the  slow  pro- 
cess began ;  having  carefully  examined  each  sample 
about  twenty  times,  consuming  several  tours  of  poor 
F^rank's  valuable  time,  much  to  his  discomfort  and  sup- 
pressed disgust,  Mr.  Doe  said,  ''  Yes,  Mr.  Marden,  you 
certainly  have  a  very  elegant  line  of  samples ;  but  do  you 
think  your  firm  will  make  goods  equal  to  these  sam- 
ples?" 

Well,  you  can  imagine  Frank's  reply,  which,  of  course, 
was  fully  equal  to  the  regular  stereotyped  answer  of  all 
first-class  salesmen  on  similar  occasions.  So  with  the 
assurance  that  he  would  receive  goods  up  to  sample,  he 
proceeded  to  give  Frank  an  extremely  small  order  as 
sample  lots,  much  to  Frank's  disappointment  and  added 
disgust. 

Mr.  Doe  now  said,  ''  Mr.  Marden,  you  notice  I  have 
examined  these  samples  very  carefully,  and  I  shall  know 
when  I  receive  the  goods  whether  or  not  they  are  equal 
to  sample."  Frank  replied  in  his  droll  and  inimitable 
manner,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Doe,  I  am  aware  that  you  have  ex- 
amined the  samples  very  carefully,  which  is  proper. 
And,  Mr.  Doe,  I  think  you  had  better  carefully  look  them 
over  again,  for  I  assure  you,  '  by  the  great  horned 
spoon  '  (or  words  at  least  equally  emphatic),  this  is  the 
last  opportunity  you  will  ever  have  to  look  at  my  sam- 
ples."    With  this  Frank  hustled  his  samples  into  his 
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trunk  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  slammed  down  the 
lid  and  locked  it,  and  omitting  to  thank  I\Ir.  Doe  for  the 
order,  or  even  to  bid  him  good-by,  liastened  to  the  depot 
an  hour  ahead  of  time  for  his  train.  He  finally  reached 
Pittsburg  Monday  evening,  after  having  practically  lost 
two  week  days  and  a  Sunday.  When  he  reached  the 
hotel  there  his  usual  placid  countenance  had  not  recov- 
ered its  wonted  smile,  and  the  boys  knew  thereby  that 
something  '"  had  gone  ''  wrong  with  him  to  so  ruffle  the 
serenity  of  his  almost  infallible  good  nature. 

The  story  was  too  good  to  keep,  Frank  told  it  to  the 
boys,  and  after  a  hearty  laugh  they  smiled  and  smiled 
several  times  over  it,  and  Frank  soon  recovered  his  nat- 
ural serenity  and  social  manner,  and  after  bagging  sev- 
eral handsome  orders  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City, 
was  again  happy,  but  vowed  he  never  again  would  visit 
that  "  neck  of  the  woods  "  to  please  either  his  firm  or 
John  Doe. 
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SALESMEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 

With  Brief  Mention  of  Some  of  Their  Personal  Charac- 
teristics. 

The  list  of  names  of  old  friends  and  acquaintances 
among  the  fraternity  of  shoe  salesmen  which  I  am  able 
to  call  to  mind  is  quite  a  long  one,  and  does  not,  I  am 
sure,  include  all  the  shoe  travelers  that  I  have  known  in 
the  past,  and  whose  names  do  not  now  occur  to  my  not 
particularly  retentive  memory.  But  the  list  is  reliable 
for  manufacturers  and  wholesale  firms  to  select  from 
first-class  salesmen  (provided  they  are  able  to  offer  suf- 
ficient inducement  in  salary  to  cause  the  salesman  to 
make  a  change).  Seldom  can  you  find  any  of  them  out 
of  a  situation,  unless  caused  by  illness,  for  each  one  is 
a  *'  star  "  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  in  the  constel- 
lation of  shoe  salesmen,  and  their  services  are  in  con- 
stant demand. 

In  recalling  their  names  to  mind,  particularly  those 
of  earlier  time,  quite  a  number,  I  find,  have  passed  on  to 
"  that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  no  trav- 
eler returns."  Let  us  hope  they  now  there  shine  as  stars 
of  greater  magnitude  and  brilliancy  in  the  firmament  of 
peace  and  rest,  having  heard  the  words  of  the  Great 
Master :  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  the  list  following  are  the  names  of  those  I  recall 
who  have  passed  from  the  scenes  of  earth :  Harry 
Owens,  Harry  Gray,  Harry  Adams,  Geo.  Mitchell,  Bob 
Campbell,  "  Pop  "  Arthur  Sargent,  Dan  Green,  John 
Low,  Tom  Norcross,  Benny  Smith,  Jim  Earle,  Jim 
Sprinx,  Charley  Ballard,  Frank  Clark,  **  Alex  "  Alex- 
ander, Tom  McNally,  Sid  Ballard,  Eugene  Curtis,  Will 
Crawford,  Wm.  Lucas,  John  Reynolds,  W.  H.  Coggin, 
Sam  Davis,  Geo.  Leidy,  Charley  Peters,  Mr.  Valiquet, 
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Theodore  Manning,  Charley  Tuthill,  James  B.  Harmer 
and  Dan  Zortman.    "  Gone,  but  not  forgotten." 

Many  names  of  those  of  my  acquaintance  Avho  still 
survive  (to  the  best  of  my  knowledge)  that  in  my  re- 
flections I  am  now  able  to  recall,  follow:  First  in  point 
of  years  of  continuous  service  (possibly  excepting  the 
venerable  Peter  Salem)  is  J.  C.  Page,  familiarly  known 
as  "  Big  Page  "  to  distinguish  him  from  a  smaller  sales- 
man known  as  "  Little  Page." 

Mr.  Page  is  well  known  and  respected  everywhere 
among  the  trade,  and  during  the  past  half  century  has 
sold  shoes  enough  that  should  enable  him  to  retire  and 
spend  his  declining  years  clipping  coupons  and  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  his  long  and  honorable  service. 

John  Flint  probably  in  the  last  past  quarter  century 
has  ''  led  the  procession  "  in  aggregate  amount  of  sales 
deservedly  has  admiring  friends,  whose  name  is  legion. 
Jake  Cromwell  is  an  old-time  favorite.  Hobe  Bradstreet 
is  a  i6  to  I  man,  famous  for  ordering  sixteen  mugs  of 
beer  in  one  order.  Bill  Lew  was  about  the  only  sales- 
man who  knew  how  to  successfully  handle  an  old-time 
retailer  in  Pittsburg.  Herb  Hill,  of  lottery  fame.  Amor 
Dubois,  not  at  all  dubious.  Ed  Collins,  all  solid.  Ed 
Fames,  famous  for  stories  more  ridiculous  than  elegant. 
Geo.  Strong,  always  reliable.  Dadman  (Dad,  for  short), 
never  gets  left.  Philadelphia  Jim  Wallace,  quiet,  but 
"  gets  there."  Boston  Jim  Wallace,  always  ready  for  a 
session.  "  Windy  "  Brown,  always  more  short  of  cash 
than  wind.  "  Pop  "  W.  T.  Grow,  noted  for  his  quiet 
laugh  and  genial  ways.  John  L.  Sage,  plenty  of  nerve. 
Gus  Best,  fashion  plate.  Charley  Hunt,  all  'round  good 
fellow.    Tom  Slack,  not  slow. 

Harry  D.  Jacobs  could  sell  shoes  and  "  paint  the  town 
red."    Walt  Aldridge,  popular  in  cowboy  regions.    Jack 
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Dow,  slick  salesman  and  political  orator.  John  Hick- 
man, Beau  Brummel  of  Cincinnati.  Charley  Estes,  gen- 
eral favorite. 

Geo.  W.  Cook,  popular  in  Denver  and  Salt  Lake.  Tim 
liogan,  Southern  idol.  Milton  H.  Burns,  first  to  cap- 
ture Salt  Lake  Mormon  trade.  Frank  Kellogg, 
Rochester's  best  dresser.  W.  L.  Dutcher,  authority  on 
children's  shoes.  Bert  Slater,  everybody's  friend.  Char- 
ley New^hall,  none  better.  Jim  Thompson,  level  headed. 
Olla  Dana,  deservedly  successful.  Jim  Maybury,  genial 
and  clever.  Geo.  Noyes,  case  lots  his  specialty.  W.  H. 
Catlin,  asks  many  questions,  answers  few.  Ed  Borhek, 
noted  elaborator.  Frank  Seabury,  quiet  but  effective. 
Ed  Matthewson,  first-class  manufacturer  and  salesman. 
Jack  Stevens,  handsome  as  a  picture. 

Walt  Crandall,  holds  down  a  long  job.  Billy  Kiley, 
originator  of  bulldog  toe.  Joe  Cohn,  only  one  on  the 
block.  Only  Deckerman,  order  books  well  filled,  John 
McGruer  sets  the  boys  a  lively  pace.  Jimmy  Mus- 
son,  quiet,  loyal.  Fred  Lemon,  never  squeezed.  Ed 
Mears,  has  hosts  of  friends.  Al  Brett,  can't  hear  six 
pairs,  but  can  twenty-four  pairs.  Levi  Baxter,  "  knows 
his  little  book."  Harry  B.  Hanford,  beau  ideal.  Geo. 
Wood,  tall  sycamore  of  the  Schuylkill.  Charley  Foster, 
thoroughly  reliable.  Hector  Lynch,  can't  be  bluffed. 
Harry  Lynch,  leaves  nothing  for  competitors.  Billy 
McKee,  effective  hustler.  Billy  McMullen,  wide-awake. 
A.  B.  Casey,  silent  and  discreet.  Billy  J.  Blakely,  liberal 
to  a  fault.  Fred  E.  Milligan,  fond  of  salesladies.  Geo. 
L.  Wilkins,  invincible. 

Dave  S.  Childs,  plays  a  strong  game.  Johnny  Laird, 
pioneer  on  the  coast.  Charley  Brooks,  handsome  and 
dressy.  Arthur  Brooks,  very  ''  hot  stuff."  Glenn  M. 
Briggs,  likes  a  jackpot.    Fred  Luckenbach,  coast  favor- 
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ite.  Babe  Woodruff,  heavyweight.  Geo.  Woodruff,  all- 
right  chap.  John  Gillies,  true  blue.  Charley  Smith, 
affable  and  competent.  Dick  Rollins,  handsome  blond. 
Andrew  F.  Jones,  "  peacherina "  story  teller.  Chris 
McDermott,  competent  from  ground  up.  Charley 
Dodge,  loyal  to  friends.  Jim  Ginn,  can  give  pointers. 
Frank  ]\Iarden,  dignified,  but  affable.  The  only  Earl, 
carries  ten-foot  gas  burner.  Chas.  F.  King,  veteran 
soldier,  masonic  brother.  Jim  Povemire,  liberal  and 
clever.  Bryny  Hudson,  Rochester's  pride.  Fred  Todd, 
Rochester's  model. 

Charley  Treadway,  knows  a  good  thing.  Geo.  Tirrell, 
don't  get  left.  John  Eldridge,  reliable  old-timer.  Char- 
ley Zahnheiser,  jolly  good  fellow.  Chas.  Clark,  still  in 
the  ring.  Geo.  Clark,  past  master.  Will  H.  Martin, 
stylish,  not  proud.  Papa  Pool,  not  outlived  his  useful- 
ness.    Harry  H.  Gray's  son,  silent  and  deep. 

Frank  Kanzler,  sells  shoes  in  all  languages,  Anglo 
Saxon  to  Yiddish.  Al  Flanagan,  unfortunate  but  com- 
petent. Charley  Haas,  stunning  masher,  finds  time  to 
sell  shoes.  Wm.  J.  Van  De  Bogert,  all  round  hustler. 
John  Farrell,  friend  to  all.  Charley  Harrison,  good 
natured  and  jolly.  Friend  Bennett,  don't  allow  a  good 
thing  to  escape.  Charley  Masterson,  always  on  the 
lookout  for  big  customers.  Jim  Kelly,  "  he  is  all  right." 
Will  Green,  a  warm  proposition.  Geo.  Breen,  Brooklyn 
favorite.  Charley  Simmons,  hard  to  beat.  Joe  Harper, 
Philadelphia's  pride.  Joe  Harper,  Albany,  slow,  but 
sure.  Charley  Snow,  not  so  cold ;  Snow,  of  Syracuse, 
story  says,  married  Miss  Cutter.  Will  Hoben,  can  talk 
you  to  sleep.  Al  Boas,  always  genteel  and  polite.  Bab- 
cock,  old-time  elegant.  Clarence  Wall,  always  cheerful. 
Billy  Porter,  job  lot  and  rubber  specialist.  Mort  Sea- 
man, always  neat  and  good  natured.     John  J.  Sniffen, 
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"says  I,"  can  work  big  trade.  Henry  C.  Welton, 
"  raised  to  sublime  degree." 

John  Fitzsimmons,  sells  shoes  with  baritone  voice. 
Geo.  Kennedy,  knows  all  about  slippers.  Geo.  D.  Hale, 
always  busy.  Geo.  L.  Stark,  very  nervy.  Geo.  W.  Ir- 
win, old-time  sport.  Jim  Burr,  funny  story  teller.  Tom 
Burr,  competent  ''  fellow  craft."  Walter  Manning,  edu- 
cated and  refined.  Monroe  Wolverton,  special  executive 
ability.  Dan  Zinsmeister,  with  contented  smile.  Frank 
Allen,  always  cautious.  Tom  Reynolds,  has  sown  his 
wild  oats. 

Jack  Cavanagh,  has  many  Western  friends.  Eddie 
Cavanagh,  witty  and  genial.  Bob  Jacobson,  slick  and 
smooth.  Harry  Tucker,  very  clever.  Harry  McMahon, 
deserves  a  good  job.  Charley  Barber,  pride  of  Mohawk 
Valley.  Harry  Dodge,  customers  can't  dodge  him. 
Billy  Reichert,  unfortunate,  deserves  success.  Big  Ben- 
jamin, can  hold  a  plow  and  sell  shoes.  Oaky  Oakman, 
solid  as  oak.  Walter  Perry,  refined  and  polite.  Charley 
Veigard,  not  easily  discouraged. 

Jim  Cofee,  noted  for  his  hearty  laugh.  Harry  Ward, 
can  sell  fine  shoes  and  do  a  song  and  dance  as  side 
line.  Mr.  French,  of  Rochester,  never  short  of  wind. 
Clare  Benedict,  "  hard  to  keep  a  good  man  down."  Nat 
Stevens,  gallant  knight. 

Andy  Anderson,  always  makes  a  strike.  Avalon 
Graves,  never  despairs.  Al  Parker,  up-to-date.  Frank 
Law,  noted  expounder.  Old  Man  Ludlam,  running 
mate  to  Jim  Musson.  Hon.  Joe  Gallagher,  ''  on  the 
square."  Mr.  Deyo,  always  in  line.  Charley  Richards, 
never  behind.  Charley  Woods,  a  crack-a-jack.  John 
Townsend,  of  Rochester,  soul  of  honor,  ''  Old  Hutch  " 
Hutcheson,  never  fails.  M.  J.  Mulryan,  bobs  up  se- 
renely.   W.  F.  Gabell,  wears  well.    Bob  Sprunt,  genial, 
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good  natured  and  happy.  Bobby  Summers,  effectively 
hustling  all  the  time.  James  Busley,  "  chip  of  the  old 
block." 

Frank  Land,  lands  many  large  orders.  Henry  Goller, 
many  years  shouting  Wear-Resisters.  Mr.  Phillips, 
Providence,  been  kind  to  him.  Charley  Jacobs,  looks 
after  Southern  "  Chosen  of  Israel."  Mr.  Perry,  of 
Duane  street,  has  special  qualifications.  O.  M.  Fisher, 
habits  and  methods  correct.  Ed  Green,  ripe  in  experi- 
ence. Geo.  Arhends,  irresistible.  H.  J.  Berhle,  irrepres- 
sible. John  L.  High,  name  indicates  deserving  esteem. 
Sandy  Cox,  none  better.  Gene  Baldwin,  not  least  be- 
cause mentioned  last. 

I  presume  this  list  could  be  further  extended  by  ran- 
sacking my  memory,  but  if  I  have  omitted  some  deserv- 
ing ones,  I  trust  they  will  pardon  the  oversight,  and  if 
I  have  said  anything  improper  about  any  one,  I  trust 
they  will  also  pardon  me,  for  I  have  endeavored  to  write 
"  With  charity  to  all  and  malice  toward  none." 

Probably  it  would  not  be  wise  to  probe  too  deeply 
into  the  private  life  of  some  shoe  salesmen.  Perhaps  at 
some  future  time  I  may  write  a  more  extended  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  old-time  salesmen,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent will  close  by  quoting  Samuel  of  Posen :  "  The  com- 
mercial traveler  is  the  most  innocent  man  on  the  road." 
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WHAT  PROFIT  OUGHT  A  DEALER  TO  MAKE? 

I  think  it  impossible  to  state  to  an  exact  certainty  what 
rate  of  percentage  of  gross  profit  all  retailers  ought  to  make ; 
that  depends  somewhat  upon  conditions,  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  class  of  goods  and  quantity  carried  in  stock,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  business,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  same, 
the  amount  of  annual  sales,  etc.  But  to  my  mind,  and  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  the  average  retailer  of  shoes  should 
place  his  gross  profit  on  fresh,  up-to-date  shoes  of  at  least 
forty  per  cent. 

This  cannot  be  done  uniformly  in  every  grade  of  shoe.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  sell  some  of  such  at  a  profit  on  cost  of 
not  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and  this  lower  rate  should  be 
placed  more  particularly  on  the  cheaper  grades,  and  average 
larger  on  higher  grades.  Give  the  poorer  customer  all  you 
can  afford  for  the  money.  Then  when  you  come  to  the 
higher  grades  that  are  sold  to  a  more  wealthy  class,  advance 
your  percentage  of  profit  accordingly.  For  instance,  fresh 
shoes  costing  $2  should  usually  be  sold  at  $2.75  or  $3.  The 
latter  price  is  generally  as  easy  to  obtain  as  the  $2.75  price, 
as  this  is  an  odd  figure  and  if  asked  the  customer  will  gen- 
erally want  them  at  $2.50  instead. 

When  you  reach  the  price  of  $2  at  which  to  retail  a  shoe 
you  may  the  better  jump  your  price  50  cents  on  each  next 
higher  grade ;  the  $2.25  and  $2.75  retail  prices  are  not 
popular  and  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Fresh  shoes  costing 
$2.25  should  be  sold  at  retail  at  $3.50,  which  would  be  a 
fraction  over  50  per  cent,  on  cost,  or  a  fraction  over  35  per 
cent,  on  the  retail  selling  price.  Those  costing  $2.50  and 
$2.75  should  be  sold  at  $4.  Those  costing  $3  and  $3.25 
should  be  sold  at  $5,  and  those  costing  $4  should  be  sold  at 
$6,  and  so  on,  gradually  increasing  the  rate  of  profit  with  tlie 
advance  in  the  cost  price  of  the  shoe, 
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Not  alone  for  the  reason  that  the  class  of  customers  who 
buy  the  higher  price  shoes  are  a  more  wealthy  class  of  people 
and  can  afford  to  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  profit,  but  also 
for  the  reason  that  the  higher  cost  goods  must  be  carried  in 
larger  variety  of  widths  of  lasts  and  in  the  latest  styles  of 
fashion,  which  in  the  past  few  years  have  undergone  sudden 
and  radical  changes  in  style,  greatly  to  the  sad  experience 
and  loss  of  retailers,  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  liable  to  con- 
tinue more  or  less  each  season  in  future.  When  shoes  begin 
to  go  out  of  style  and  the  retailer  is  forced  to  sell  them  he 
must  on  that  account  seek  as  customers  for  them  the  class 
buying  the  medium  or  cheap  grades,  as  the  "  tony  "  trade 
will  no  longer  buy  them.  Generally  it  is  difficult  to  find  feet 
sufficiently  slim  among  the  laboring  class,  or  those  accus- 
tomed to  buy  the  medium  or  cheap  grades  that  can  be  fitted 
with  the  narrow  widths  of  the  high  priced  shoes,  and  hence 
the  sacrifice  the  retailer  must  make  on  such  is  frequently 
large. 

The  cheaper  grades  are  not  so  much  subject  to  radical 
changes  in  style,  and  the  customers  not  so  particular  and 
exacting,  and  the  shoes  being  generally  made  on  wider  lasts 
are  always  saleable  with  little  or  no  loss,  even  though 
slightly  out  of  style. 

At  the  present  time  shoes  of  medium  price  can  be  pur- 
chased having  almost  as  good  style  as  the  higher  cost  one, 
and  frequently  the  lower  cost  shoes  are  made  on  the  same 
style  of  last  as  the  more  expensive  ones. 

Another  reason  why  the  cheap  and  medium-priced  shoes, 
especially  those  retailed  at  $2  and  less,  should  be  sold  at  the 
smallest  margin  of  profit  is,  the  medium  or  large  retailer 
must  compete  on  this  class  of  goods  with  the  smaller  store 
or  shop  at  which  the  high  grade  goods  are  not  handled  to 
any  great  extent.  The  smaller  dealer,  having  limited  capital, 
doing  a  modest  business  with  light  expenses  and,  as  fre- 
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quently  is  the  case,  a  practical  mechanic,  able  to  materially 
reduce  his  expenses  by  working  at  repairing,  is  satisfied  with 
small  profit.  Usually  such  stores  are  located  where  rent  and 
other  store  expenses  are  not  heavy. 

The  average  retail  shoe  business  is  not  a  bonanza,  and 
very  few  ever  accumulate  much  wealth  in  it ;  but  properly 
managed  it  can  be  made  to  pay  a  conservatively  fair  income 
and  profit  on  the  investment. 

Should  a  less  profit  than  that  indicated  by  above  methods 
be  made,  in  my  judgment,  after  the  retailer  has  cleaned  up 
his  season's  or  year's  business,  deducting  all  necessary  ex- 
penses, taking  inventory  of  his  stock  remaining  at  its  actual 
value,  making  proper  deduction  for  broken  lots,  soiled  and 
out  of  style  goods,  he  will  find  when  he  strikes  off  his  balance 
sheet  that  unless  he  has  made  about  an  average  profit  of  40 
per  cent,  gross  on  cost  on  fresh  goods  and  little  or  no  profit 
on  those  that  were  a  ''  little  off  "  he  will  find  his  balance 
either  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  sheet,  or  if  to  his  credit,  so 
small  a  one  as  not  to  bear  an  adequate  recompense  for  his 
labor  and  a  profitable  interest  on  his  investment.  So  with 
above  suggestions  I  will  close  my  opinion  of  "  What  profit 
ought  a  shoe  dealer  to  make." 
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SALARY    OR    COMMISSION— WHICH    IS   THE 
FAIRER  FOR  THE  TRAVELING  SALESMAN? 

In  former  times  it  was  the  almost  universal  practice 
among  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  shoes  to  pay  their 
traveling  salesman  a  stated  salary  and  necessary  expenses 
commensurate  with  their  services  and  worth,  generally 
based  on  a  gross  commission  of  5  or  6  per  cent,  on  their 
sales.  That  plan  was,  and  still  is,  the  one  which  many  em- 
plo}-crs  have  found  to  be  the  correct  one,  after  having  unsuc- 
cessfully tried  the  experiment  of  hiring  cheap  and  conse- 
quently poor  salesman  on  the  small  percentage  of  3  or  4 
per  cent,  commission,  or  a  very  small  stated  salary  ov^er 
expenses.  In  recent  times  many  young  men,  graduates  from 
the  packing  counter  of  wholesale  houses,  or  dandy  clerks 
from  retail  stores  with  a  case  of  big  head,  having  witnessed 
the  ease  with  which  some  of  the  old-time  salesmen,  having 
desirable  lines  and  established  customers,  sell  handsome  bills 
of  goods  perhaps  to  their  own  employers,  find  their  heads 
becoming  so  swollen  that  their  usual  size  hat  no  longer  fits, 
and  they  think  to  themselves  what  a  snap  it  would  be  for 
them  to  get  jobs  as  traveling  salesmen. 

With  an  admirable  amount  of  nerve  he  finally  succeeds,  by 
offering  his  services  at  a  nominal  salary  or  commission,  in 
inducing  some  jobbing  house  to  start  him  out  on  the  road 
with  a  line  of  samples.  Having  provided  himself  with  some 
handsome  new  Faber  sample  trunks  and  a  swell  gripsack  or 
dress  suit  case,  his  father  togging  him  out  with  an  up-to- 
date  suit  of  store  clothes,  with  his  hair  carefully  parted  in 
the  middle  and  slicked  down,  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  he 
gaily  sallies  forth,  generally  to  his  Waterloo. 

Where  one  such  pro\^s  to  make  a  competent  salesman,  at 
least  five  of  them  are  rank  failures.    The  only  success  they 
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achieve  is  the  captivating  of  some  silly  country  school  girls, 
who  are  more  charmed  by  their  new  store  clothes  and  smil- 
ing faces  than  from  any  sterling  worth  of  character  or 
ability.  And  the  masher  finds,  after  repeated  rebuffs  from 
the  trade  and  slight  recognition  by  the  old-time,  hustling 
salesmen,  that  he  has  mistaken  his  calling,  and  soon  he 
vanishes  from  our  gaze  like  a  beautiful  dream. 

The  writer,  during  an  experience  as  traveling  salesman 
for  nearly  thirty  years  has  witnessed  many  such  as  those 
above  described,  but  occasionally  there  happens  to  be  one 
among  this  "  fresh  "  class  who  have  sufficient  backbone  and 
perseverance  that,  after  having  his  eye  teeth  cut,  and  taken 
all  the  degrees  in  the  order  of  *'  knights  of  the  gripsack," 
finally  develops  into  a  competent  salesman.  But  when  he 
has  arrived  at  this  stage  and  is  ripe  in  experience,  he  no 
longer  is  willing  to  work  for  the  former  small  salary  or 
commission. 

I  think  that,  generally  speaking,  the  employers  of  travel- 
ing salesmen,  and  particularly  manufacturers,  believe  in  the 
ancient  maxim,  ''  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  are 
willing  to  pay  salaries  fairly  commensurate  with  the  sales- 
man's ability,  or  a  reasonable  rate  of  commission  on  his  sales 
that  shall  net  the  salesman  a  fair  return  for  his  services. 

The  ability  of  competent  and  desirable  salesmen  does  not 
consist  entirely  on  his  ability  to  effect  sales ;  he  should  at  all 
times  have  at  heart  the  best  interest  for  the  welfare  and 
success  of  the  firm  which  he  represents.  It  is  a  duty  that 
every  traveling  salesman  owes  to  his  employers,  that  he 
should  ascertain  all  that  he  reasonably  can  regarding  the 
customer's  financial  responsibility,  and  should  cultivate  an 
ability  to  become  a  reader  of  character  that  will  enable  him 
to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  a  man's  integrity  and  honesty ; 
these  latter  qualifications  being  fully  as  essential  as  to  know 
a  man's  financial  responsibility. 
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Of  course  all  salesmen  are  very  anxious  to  make  a  large 
aggregate  amount  of  sales,  knowing  (if  on  salary)  that  it 
is  largely  based  on  the  total  amount  of  sales  he  makes,  but 
there  should  also  be  another  consideration  on  which  to  base 
the  salary  or  worth  of  a  salesman,  and  that  is  the  prudence 
and  judgment  which  he  exercises  as  to  whom  he  makes  sales, 
and  thus,  by  these  precautions,  obviate  losses  to  his  em- 
ployers by  the  failure  of  the  customer  to  pay;  and  while  I 
believe  every  honorable  salesman  does  endeavor  to  obtain 
all  such  information  as  he  reasonably  and  conveniently  can, 
and  does  use  caution  regarding  to  whom  he  endeavors  to 
sell,  still  I  must  hold  that  the  salesman  who  is  working  on 
an  exclusive  commission  does  not  spend  the  time  (which  he 
considers  his  own)  in  investigating  into  the  general  standing 
of  those  to  whom  he  endeavors  to  sell  (as  does  the  salaried 
salesman),  and  it  is  very  natural  that  he  will  make  sales  and 
take  chances  of  such  orders  being  passed  by  the  credit  man 
of  his  firm  without  himself  having  given  the  care,  the 
prudent  and  careful  investigation,  which  he  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  have  done  were  he  working  on  a  reason- 
able stated  guaranteed  salary,  and  then  feels  that  all  the 
regular  working  hours  of  his  time,  and  his  best  energies  and 
judgment  belong  to  his  employer. 

I  am  sure  that  the  latter  class  of  salesmen  generally  provi^ 
more  profitable  to  the  employer  than  those  who  work  strictly 
on  commission,  and  who  simply  strive  to  increase  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  sales,  regardless  of  the  profit  or  loss  to  their 
employer.  In  recent  years  there  have  abuses  crept  into  the 
method  of  manufacturers  and  particularly  jobbing  houses, 
in  the  manner  of  settling  with  their  salesmen  who  work  ex- 
clusively on  commission.  It  is  customary  among  many  of 
them  to  start  salesmen  out,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
with  a  very  large  quantity  of  samples,  many  of  which  are 
"  feelers,"  and  which  the  firm  never  put  in  stock*;  hence,  they 
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are  not  able  to  promptly  fill  orders  on  these,  making  over- 
weight of  baggage  on  which  the  commission  salesmen  must 
pay  out  large  sums  of  his  own  money  for  extra  baggage 
charges,  transfer  of  baggage  and  general  handling;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  extra  tinie  and  labor  required  of  the  salesman 
in  packing,  unpacking  and  endeavoring  to  introduce  them. 
This  would  be  all  right  when  the  salesman  is  working  on  a 
stated  salary,  but  quite  unfair  to  the  poor  exclusive  com- 
mission salesman  paying  his  ozvn  expenses. 

Another  gross  injustice  to  the  exclusive  commission  sales- 
man is  the  practice  wdiich  many,  especially  jobbing  firms, 
employ,  that  of  paying  the  salesman  a  commission  only 
upon  that  portion  of  accepted  orders  and  duplicates  which 
they  actually  fill ;  the  unfilled  portion  of  the  orders  for  lack 
of  goods  frequently  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  order, 
and  then  also  deducting  from  his  total  sales  the  amount  of 
goods  which  the  retailer  may  return  for  any  cause,  whether 
from  being  damaged,  soiled,  inferior  to  sample  or  other 
reason,  for  which  the  salesman  is  not  responsible,  and  then 
also  deduct  from  his  sales  the  aniount  of  any  loss  that  may 
ensue.  These  practices,  I  claim,  are  unfair  and  unjust  to  the 
salesman.  Any  firm  that  supplies  their  commission  salesman 
with  samples  from  vvhich  to  make  sales  should  be  made  to 
pay  the  salesman  his  commission  in  full  on  all  his  sales  and 
duplicates  that  are  worthy  of  acceptance  by  the  firm,  whether 
or  not  for  any  reason  (excepting  unjustifiable  countermands 
from  the  retailer),  the  firm  does  not  completely  fill  the 
orders,  and  the  salesman  should  not  be  subjected  to  having 
the  amount  of  his  sales  diminisl.cd  by  the  deduction  of  re- 
turned goods  or  failures,  where  it  has  been  no  fault  of  him- 
self, and  I  believe  this  is  wisely  regulated  by  law  in  some 
States,  and  I  think  it  is  so  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I 
believe  it  would  prove  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  to 
both  the  firm  and  salesman  were  a  reasonable  salary  and 
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expenses  guaranteed  and  paid,  and  then  also  a  fair  commis- 
sion on  all  sales  above  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  on 
basis  of  a  fair  comm.ission,  the  sum.  included  in  the  salary 
and  expenses. 
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WHAT    TO    DO    WITH    UNSALABLE    STOCK. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression  "  unsalable  stock  "  is  that  which  accumulates 
and  has  either  become  soiled,  shopworn,  out  of  style,  or 
shoes  having  poor  fitting  and  poor  selling  qualities,  and 
hence  undesirable.  In  times  past,  at  least,  it  has  been  un- 
fortunate that  there  have  been  those  who  have  attempted 
to  manufacture  shoes  who  had  little  or  no  knowledge  or 
practical  experience  in  the  industry,  and  many  shoes 
made  by  such  people  have  none  of  the  desirable  qualities 
that  should  entitle  them  to  even  the  name  of  footwear  for 
human  feet.  Many  such  so-called  shoe  manufacturers 
have  mistaken  their  calling,  and  are  better  fitted  by  nature 
and  education  for  farmers,  and  would  have  been  more 
benefit  to  others  and  to  themselves  if  they  had  confined 
their  business  or  occupation  to  that  of  holding  the  plow, 
tilling  the  soil  and  extracting  lacteal  fluid  from  the  udder 
of  the  kine. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  people  who  have  started 
in  the  retail  shoe  trade  who  have  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence in  this  or  any  other  kind  of  business,  and  who  also 
were  better  fitted  for  the  vocation  of  longshoremen,  coal 
heavers,  or  some  such  occupation  that  requires  little 
knowledge  or  experience.  Such  people  have  been  a  dis- 
credit to  the  business  and  generally  financial  failures  to 
themselves. 

Answering  the  question  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
article,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  most  complete  replies  to 
it  would  be — do  not  accumulate  unsalable  goods — and 
then  no  question  would  arise  as  to  what  to  do  with  them. 
I  am  aware  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  more  easily 
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said  than  done,  especially  in  the  large  stores  carrying 
large  stocks,  in  great  variety,  and  employing  numerous 
clerks  and  salesmen  who  are  frequently  engaged  not  50 
m_uch  for  their  ability  and  fitness  for  the  position  as 
because  of  the  low  price  at  which  their  services  can  be 
obtained,  and  who  also  lack  knowledge,  judgment  and 
experience,  and  frequently  do  not  take  an  interest  in  the 
business,  and  are  careless  and  indifferent  to  the  success 
of  their  employers.  Such  clerks  and  salesmen  are  dear 
at  any  price.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  low-priced 
employee  is  not  the  most  profitable  to  the  employer,  but 
generally  the  reverse. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  dealers  that  it  is  profitable 
that  one  salesman  should  devote  all  his  time  to  one  cus- 
tomer, especially  when  other  customers  are  waiting  to  be 
served.  A  competent  salesman  should  be  able  to  hold 
the  attention  of  at  least  two  or  three  customers  at  a  time 
wdien  there  are  several  waiting,  and  to  speak  a  pleasant 
word,  give  them  some  shoes  to  look  at,  and  occupy  their 
time  until  such  time  as  he  can  give  them  more  particular 
attention. 

The  wide-awake,  up-to-date,  competent,  experienced 
shoe  retailer  should  have  his  stock  "  gone  over  "  and  care- 
fully scrutinized  frequently,  certainly  as  often  as  once  every 
three  months,  and  unless  he  has  competent  clerks  upon 
whose  judgment  he  can  safely  rely,  he  should  personally 
supervise  such  examination  and  see  that  every  poor  sell- 
ing line  and  every  pair  of  soiled,  damaged,  ill-fitting,  out- 
of-style,  and  those  rapidly  going  out  of  style,  be  elim- 
inated from  his  stock  and  relegated  to  the  bargain  counter, 
and  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  at  the  best  price 
obtainable,  or  else  dispose  of  them  in  lump  quantity  to 
some  second-hand  dealer  or  those  making  a  specialty  of 
selling  cheap  goods;  failing  in  this,  present  them  to  some 
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charitable  institution,  for  the  sooner  they  are  removed 
from  his  stock,  leaving  only  clean,  up-to-date,  fresh  goods, 
the  better  for  his  own  reputation  and  profit. 

Omitting  above-mentioned  precautions,  is  due  some  of 
the  causes  why  retailers  accumulate  unsalable  stock,  and, 
to  the  writer's  mind,  the  above  suggestions  acted  on  will, 
in  a  large  degree,  prevent  accumulating  undesirable 
goods,  and  also  prove  the  solution  of  the  question,  **  What 
to  do  with  unsalable  stock." 
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HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EXPERT  SHOE  BUYER. 

Considerable  preparation  is  necessary  before  a  man  is 
competent,  in  all  respects,  for  the  position  of  expert  buyer 
of  shoes  for  a  wholesale  house,  large  retail  shoe  store,  or 
shoe  department.  The  first  necessary  qualification  is  fur- 
nished him  by  his  Creator,  in  having  a  natural  tact,  inclina- 
tion and  liking  for  the  business.  Then  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  have  knowledge  of  shoes,  regarding  all  their 
points  that  are  necessary  to  make  him  a  good  judge  of 
desirable  styles  required  for  the  wants  of  his  customers; 
the  styles  of  cut,  styles  of  lasts  best  suited,  the  fitting 
qualities  of  the  shoes,  a  knowledge,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
of  the  different  qualities  of  leathers  and  their  market  value, 
and  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  particular  shoes,  of  all  grades,  that  he  will  require  in 
his  business. 

There  is  no  other  school  in  which  he  can  learn  these 
many  requirements  than  the  school  of  experience,  and  the 
primary  school  in  which  to  gain  the  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  some  of  these  requirements  is  a  first-class 
retail  shoe  store  or  department,  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
first-class  manager  and  buyer.  Then  he  should  take  a 
course  of  instruction  in  a  wholesale  house,  where  are 
kept  a  variety  of  qualities  of  shoes,  and  again  under  the 
instruction  of  a  competent  manager  and  buyer.  This 
knowledge  cannot  be  learned  from  any  information  to  be 
obtained  from  any  books,  set  of  rules,  or  obtained  in  any 
other  manner  except  that  of  practical  experience,  which 
should  be  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned  methods. 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher  in  all  things. 

It  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  that  a  man  should  be 
a  particularly  shrewd  or  sharp  person,  so  long  as  he  is 
possessed    of   the   other   necessary    qualifications.      But, 
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instead,  It  is  essential  and  absolutely  a  necessary  require- 
ment or  qualification  that  he  be  a  strictly  honest  and 
candid  man,  and  to  have  all  the  above-mentioned  knowl- 
edge of  shoes  that  it  is  possible  to  attain,  and  in  no  other 
manner  can  he  so  well  fit  himself  for  the  position  as  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained  by  practical  experience. 

A  good  education  in  general  knowledge  is  also  a  great 
help  and  benefit  in  making  a  competent  business  man, 
as  well  as  having  a  natural  taste  or  inclination  for  the 
position  he  is  to  occupy;  and  a  good  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics any  business  man  in  the  practical  affairs  of  busi- 
ness life  will  find  of  greater  benefit  to  him  than  any  other 
knowledge  he  can  learn  from  school  books  to  aid  him  in 
a  business  career.  And  these  qualities  and  knowledge 
apply  equally  well  to  all  positions  in  business  life. 

In  starting  out  in  life  a  young  man  should  endeavor  to 
know  himself,  so  far  as  possible,  and  be  able  to  judge 
what  line  of  business,  trade  or  vocation  which,  by  nature 
or  natural  inclination  and  ability  he  is  best  fitted,  and  once 
having  determined  just  what  that  is,  then  he  should  enter 
that  particular  branch  and  endeavor  to  master  it  in  all  its 
detail.  After  having  gained  all  the  knowledge  of  his 
business  possible  in  the  manner  above  described,  he  will 
continue  to  learn  something  new  during  all  of  his  business 
career,  for  a  constant  change  is  occurring  all  the  time — 
changes  in  values,  styles,  methods,  etc. — and  a  man,  to 
remain  competent,  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  at 
all  times  be  up  to  the  minute  date  in  all  the  detail  of  his 
business. 

A  man  holding  the  position  of  buyer  for  a  wholesale 
house  should  not  be  over  confident  that  he  is  the  "  whole 
thing  "  and  become  egotistical  and  conceited.  He  should 
frequently  consult  those  of  the  traveling  and  house  sales- 
men whom  he  is  sure  are  the  most  competent  and  have 
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the  best  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  needs  of  their  cus- 
tomers. He  should  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  their 
judgment,  for  different  styles  and  qualities  are  required 
for  different  sections  of  the  country  and  for  different 
localities,  and  very  likely  for  different  stores  in  about  the 
same  locality.  It  is  desirable  to  cater  to  the  needs  and 
wants  of  all  these  by  the  buyer  for  a  wholesale  house. 

Other  information  could  be  given  and  other  sugges- 
tions made,  but  after  a  man  has  mastered  the  above-men- 
tioned requirements,  and  has  entered  upon  his  position 
in  business,  he  will  continue  to  learn  all  during  his  business 
career  as  changes  and  new  conditions  occur,  and  unless  a 
man  continues  to  keep  thoroughly  posted  and  informed 
up  to  date,  he  will  not  remain  competent  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion successfully  or  profitably  to  either  himself  or  the 
firm  that  employs  him. 

The  old  adage  '*  It's  never  too  late  to  learn  "  is  a  true 
one,  and  with  the  rapid  growth  and  wonderful  changes 
and  improvements  that  in  the  past  few  years  have  occurred 
in  the  shoe  industry,  a  man  to  remain  sufficiently  com- 
petent to  hold  the  position  of  buyer  of  shoes  must  be 
wide-awake  and  keep  thoroughly  informed  regarding  all 
these  changed  conditions,  and  change  his  own  former 
ideas  and  methods  to  meet  the  new  and  changed  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  business. 
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IS  THE  SPECIALTY  SHOE  A  SUCCESS? 

There  are  at  least  two  particular  phases  or  sides  to  this 
query,  is  the  specialty  shoe  a  success  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
also  is  it  a  success  for  the  retailer  ?  Each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion can  be  better  answered  by  the  manufacturers  making 
them  and  the  retailers  selling  them  respectively.  Judging 
from  advertised  boasting  of  some  few  manufacturers,  and 
also  from  other  evidence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  few  manu- 
facturers at  least  have  made  a  success  making  a  specialty 
shoe.  They  have  increased  their  production  of  it,  and  their 
line  generally  has  gained  by  merit  and  extensive  advertis- 
ing, but  whether  or  not  their  particular  specialty  shoe  has, 
taken  independent  of  his  other  lines,  proven  a  profitable 
one,  is  a  question  that  can  be  answered  only  by  the  manu- 
facturer himself. 

In  making  a  specialty  shoe  a  success  the  manufacturer 
must  needs  put  extra  value  into  it,  to  make  it  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention  of  buyers,  and  must  also  need  expend  a 
large  sum  of  money  advertising  it.  Perhaps  there  may 
accrue  to  him  sufficient  recompense  for  this,  by  making  his 
name  a  more  popular  one,  and  creating  a  demand  and  sale 
for  his  general  line,  or  other  shoes  which  he  manufactures 
on  which  he  can  make  a  regular  and  better  profit.  If  the 
manufacturer  of  the  specialty  shoe  continually  keeps  his 
specialty  up  to  the  original  standard  of  merit,  putting  into 
it  everything  possible  on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit,  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  there  is  an  advance  in  price  of 
leathers  and  other  materials,  as  there  is  at  present,  he  can- 
not afford  to  continue  selling  it  at  the  former  price  without 
either  a  positive  loss  or  such  diminished  profit  that.it  of 
itself  alone  cannot  be  called  a  success. 

There  have  been  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  that 
no  doubt  have  made  a  specialty  shoe  a  financial  success  in- 
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dependent  of  the  other  shoes  which  they  have  made  and  not 
designated  as  specialties,  and  which  are  sold  on  a  regular 
profit,  their  prices  graduated  according  to  market  conditions 
of  material  and  labor. 

I  think  that  no  manufacturer  of  a  specialty  shoe  can 
accurately  determine  in  one  season,  or  possibly  in  one  year, 
whether  or  not  the  specialty  shoe  of  itself  is  a  success.  After 
passing  through  a  couple  of  years'  experience,  and  particu- 
larly during  a  period  when  there  is  an  advance  in  prices  of 
materials  or  labor,  and  during  which  time  he  has  been 
obliged  to  adhere  to  his  original  price  and  continue  to  main- 
tain the  former  high  standard  in  quality  of  the  shoe,  then 
he  certainly  will  be  competent  to  judge  whether  or  not  the 
specialty  shoe,  independent  of  all  other  advantages  men- 
tioned, has  proven  a  financial  success. 

There  are,  as  above  stated,  a  limited  number  of  manu- 
facturers that  thus  far  have  made  a  specialty  shoe  a  success. 
But  it  now  seems  as  though  nearly  every  factory  has  taken 
up  this  fad  or  craze  and  is  making  a  specialty  shoe,  which  I 
believe  many  will,  in  the  end,  wish  they  had  never  attempted, 
and  had  continued  their  efforts  conservatively  manufactur- 
ing their  regular  lines,  and  still  keeping  their  names  promi- 
nently before  the  public  by  judiciously  advertising  and 
maintaining  the  standard  of  quality,  and  graduating  their 
prices  according  to  the  market  for  material  and  labor  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  better  oft*. 

From  outv/ard  appearances  of  thrift  and  prosperity  of  a 
few  leading  manufacturers  of  men's  shoes,  particularly 
those  who  have  established  many  retail  stores  throughout 
this  country  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  their  own  product,  we 
must  admit  that  to  them  the  specialty  shoe  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. But  we  now  come  to  the  average  retailer's  side  of  the 
question.  We  can  safely  say  that  such  leading  retailers  as 
our  Cammeyer,  Alexander,  Wanamaker  and  others  of  their 
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class  do  not  depend  upon  specialty  shoes  for  their  success. 
They  sell  shoes  either  stamped  with  their  own  names,  or 
such  a  one  as  they  may  choose  to  give  it,  or  no  name  at  all. 
I  think  they  could  not  be  induced  to  introduce  any  specialty 
shoe  outside  of  that  which  they  themselves  name. 

But  all  retailers  cannot  attain  to  their  prominence,  magni- 
tude of  business  or  independence,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
many  medium  sized  and  small  retailers  that  have  been  bene- 
fited by  increasing  their  sales,  at  least  temporarily,  by  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  special  advertised  shoes.  This 
plan,  for  them,  has  worked  very  well  for  a  time,  until  such 
time  has  come  when  for  reasons  he  has  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  shoe,  either  by  the  failure  or  discontinuance  of  the 
manufacturer  making  them,  or  by  reason  of  having  the  sale 
of  the  specialty  shoe  taken  from  him  by  the  manufacturer, 
who  thinks  he  is  not  selling  a  satisfactory  quantity  of  them 
and  decides  to  transfer  the  sale  to  some  competitor  who,  he 
believes,  can  use  a  larger  quantity.  Then,  after  the  first 
retailer  has  helped  to  create  a  demand  for  this  particular 
shoe,  he  finds,  to  his  sorrow,  that  the  specialty  shoe  to  him 
has  not  been  a  success. 

Hence,  I  conclude,  both  manufacturers  and  retailers  must 
have  a  personal  experience  of  their  own,  to  render  them 
sufficiently  competent  to  decide  this  question.  As  above 
stated,  there  have  been  a  limited  number  of  so-called 
specialty  shoes  a  success  for  their  manufacturers,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  established  several  retail  stores  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  their 
own  product,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  obtain  the  retailer's 
profit  in  addition  to  the  manufacturer's  profit. 

The  definite  article  the  can  be  applied  to  a  very  few  of 
these,  but  to  say  that  a  specialty  shoe  is  a  success,  indiscrim- 
inately, with  all  manufacturers  and  to  retailers  in  particular, 
is,  I  believe,  a  mistake;  for  the  establishing  of  retail  stores 
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by  manufacturers  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  their  own 
specialty  shoes  has  been  a  positive  injury  to  retailers  by 
taking  just  that  amount  of  trade  from  them,  and  in  this  sense 
particularly  the  specialty  shoe  has  not  been  a  success. 

W^ere  I  retailer  at  this  time  I  would  not  take  the  sale  of 
any  specialty  shoe  or  line  and  be  restricted  to  all  the  limita- 
tions of  price  and  terms  imposed  by  such  manufacturers. 
Neither  would  I  purchase  shoes  from  any  manufacturer 
who  has  established  retail  stores  in  various  cities  and  towns 
for  the  sale  of  their  own  product,  but  instead  would  sell  my 
own  shoes,  with  either  my  own  name,  or  such  other  as  I 
might  choose,  else  with  no  name  at  all  on  them.  Perhaps 
my  judgment  may  not  be  correct,  but  in  my  view  of  apparent 
disadvantage  and  injury  to  many,  even  if  a  very  few  are 
benefited,  I  conclude  that  on  general  principles  specialty 
shoes  are  not  a  success. 
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NEVER    GET    RICH— COMMERCIAL    TRAV- 
ELERS. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  the  commercial  traveler  has 
become  an  almost  indispensable  factor  in  the  business 
world.  Less  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  his 
services  were  called  into  being,  but  during  this  time  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  United  States  has  been 
far  greater  than  all  previous  time  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  no  very  small  part  has  been  the  services  of 
the  intelligent,  active  commercial  traveler  in  aiding  this 
great  and  wonderful  growth  and  development.  His  valu- 
able services  soon  became  known  and  recognized  by  the 
enterprising  manufacturers  and  wholesale  merchants  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  wares,  which,  by  their 
tireless  energy,  perseverance,  tact  and  ability  has  rapidly 
spread,  until  at  present  the  hustling  "  drummer  "  can  be 
found  wherever  civilization  has  entered  and  progress  has 
begun. 

Not  alone  where  merchandise  is  to  be  disposed  of  is  the 
ability  of  the  shrewd  commercial  traveler  sought  and  em- 
ployed, but  we  find  all  over  this  country,  and  I  might  say 
almost  the  entire  world,  able,  active,  shrewd  business  men, 
not  alone  representatives  of  the  factory,  mill,  mine  and 
merchant  with  samples  of  their  wares  and  products,  but 
also,  as  a  product  of  the  methods  of  the  sharp  commer- 
cial traveler,  we  find  able  men  as  agents  for  large  corpora- 
tions and  vast  schemes  for  the  development  of  almost 
everything  which  goes  to  aid  the  progress  and  growth  of 
this  vast  country. 

Only  a  few  years  since  the  manufacturer  and  wholesale 
merchant  depended  upon  the  retailer  to  come  to  him,  at 
his  place  of  business,  to  make  his  purchases.     But  since 
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the  advent  of  the  traveHng  salesman  this  has  changed, 
and  to-day  the  manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer  who 
attempts  to  sit  down  in  his  office  and  await  the  coming 
of  customers  to  him  will  soon  find  his  more  enterprising 
competitor  (who  employs  competent,  hustling  commercial 
travelers)  is  enlarging  his  business  and  rapidly  taking  the 
trade  which  he  has  been  idly  waiting  for. 

The  army  of  commercial  travelers  has  become  a  force 
and  factor  in  the  development  of  business  that  is  little 
realized  by  a  large  majority  of  people.  The  successful 
salesman  must  be  a  wide-awake,  observing,  persevering, 
hard-w^orking,  intelligent  person,  who,  if  he  remain  in  the 
position,  must  prove  himself  strictly  honest  and  thor- 
oughly reliable.  Nothing  can  add  to  the  success  of  the 
salesman  so  much  as  being  able  to  command  and  hold 
the  confidence,  not  alone  of  his  employer,  but  also,  and 
particularly,  the  confidence  of  his  customers. 

The  writer  has  had  an  experience  as  a  traveling  sales- 
man nearly  thirty  years,  and  believes  he  can  say  with 
truth,  without  conceit,  he  was  considered  a  good  one, 
being  successful  in  placing  his  wares.  But  considered  in 
the  sense  of  being  called  a  successful  salesman,  it  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  a  great  majority  of  salesmen  who  have 
made  a  success  doing  business  for  other  people  have  not 
been  financial  successes  unto  themselves. 

It  may  seem  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  why  this  is  so, 
but  to  the  writer's  mind,  in  the  light  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, even  the  best  and  most  successful  salesman  reaches 
a  limit  of  earning  capacity,  his  salary  or  earnings  depend- 
ing upon  a  small  percentage  on  his  sales,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  same  upon  the  endurance  of  his  physical  and 
mental  powers.  His  mind  is  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
vocation,  striving  by  every^  honorable  means  to  increase 
his  sales  and  thereby  increase  his  salary  or  earnings,   and 


he  has  no  time  to  devote  to  outside  personal  matters  for 
investment  or  speculation. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  the  commercial  traveler  are 
large.  It  can  almost  be  said  he  has  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
nearly  all  the  time,  fishing  up  the  requisite  funds  for  the 
payment  of  hotel  bills,  railroad  fares,  extra  baggage 
charges,  express  and  transfer  of  baggage,  car  and  cab 
fares,  tips,  etc.,  and  he  is  thus  obliged  to  be  constantly 
passing  out  the  cash,  so  that  it  becomes  almost  second 
nature,  and  he  scarcely  stops  to  realize  the  vast  amount 
of  money  which  in  the  aggregate  he  thus  expends. 

He  must  be  well  and  neatly  attired  to  make  himself 
presentable  to  the  merchant  or  business  man,  for  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  adage,  "  The  apparel  oft  proclaims  the 
man."  As  he  passes  out  the  money  for  all  these  expenses 
he  becomes  so  accustomed  to  spending  money  that  he 
little  realizes  its  value,  and  being  subjected  to  all  tempta- 
tions and  habits  that  are  expensive  (which  the  majority 
of  men  in  other  walks  of  life  are  not  so  much  subjected 
to),  he  naturally  drifts  along  carelessly,  little  thinking  that 
the  time  will  ever  come  to  him  when  he  may  be  sorely  in 
need,  and  find  himself  destitute. 

With  all  these  things  to  contend  with,  while  thousands 
of  commercial  travelers  are  successful  in  disposing  of 
goods  with  much  profit  to  their  employers,  a  very  small 
percentage  of  them  ever  become  rich  or  accumulate  much 
with  which  to  provide  against  the  time  of  sickness,  acci- 
dent or  old  age,  and  many  of  them  find  themselves  in  the 
days  of  decline  dependent  upon  charity,  and  some  of  them 
possibly  spend  their  last  days  in  an  almshouse.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  (as  there  are  to  all  general 
rules),  but  we  see  it  so  frequently  demonstrated  that  many 
salesmen,  who  are  successful  in  selling  merchandise  and 
transacting  business  for  the  profit  of  others,  fail  to  use 
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good  judgment  in  making  a  personal  success  financially, 
the  writer  concludes  that  a  very  small  minority  ever 
accumulate  much  wealth  for  themselves  in  the  vocation  of 
commercial  traveler. 
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BEST  METHOD  TO  KEEP  STOCK. 

The  literal  reading  of  above  title  seems  somewhat 
paradoxical,  for  I  think  it  is  not  the  intention  or  desire 
of  any  dealer  to  keep  his  stock,  but  instead  have  it  at  all 
times  in  such  condition  that  he  can  readily  and  easily 
dispose  of  it;  and  of  course  it  is  well  understood  that 
this  is  the  intended  meaning  of  above  title.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  how  to  keep  stock  in  such  condition 
is  to  quite  an  extent  solved  at  the  beginning  by  the 
buyer  having  sufhciently  good  judgment  to  purchase 
such  goods  only  as  are  clean,  perfect  in  every  way  and 
up  to  date  in  style ;  then,  should  there  unfortunately 
accumulate  any  that  have  become  soiled,  shopworn,  out 
of  style,  ill-fitting,  or  for  any  other  reason  are  slow  of 
sale,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  low  section,  where  the 
proprietor,  manager,  clerks  and  salesmen  can  readily 
have  them  in  sight  and  easy  of  access,  and  each  one 
should  constantly  bear  them  in  mind  and  make  special 
efforts  to  dispose  of  them.  He  should  have  sufficient 
judgment  of  the  human  nature  of  his  customers  so  that 
he  can  readily  judge  just  to  whom  he  can  safely  en- 
deavor to  sell  these  marked  down  goods  and  to  whom 
not  to  show  them. 

Undesirable,  slow-selling  stock  should  not  be  placed 
(as  they  frequently  are)  upon  the  top  shelves,  nor  in  the 
rear  end  corner  of  the  store,  where  they  are  very  liable 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  salesmen,  but  instead  they  had 
best  be  transferred  into  clean,  fresh,  individual  cartons 
and  kept  in  a  front  section,  low  enough  so  that  they  may 
be  readily  seen,  and  thus  can  be  more  easily  borne  in 
mind. 

All  shoes,  whether  soiled  or  undesirable,  or  whether 
new,  fresh  and  clean  and  every  way  up  to  date  and  de- 
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sirable,  should  be  kept  in  clean,  bright,  individual  car- 
tons. When  cartons  become  broken,  soiled  or  stained 
by  age  they  should  be  replaced  by  perfect,  clean,  fresh 
cartons.  The  customers  then  do  not  know  whether  they 
contain  fresh  goods  or  old  ones,  and  thus  acquire  a  much 
better  impression  with  them.  Keep  your  store  clean  and 
fresh  in  all  departments  by  frequent  sweeping,  dusting 
and  scrubbing,  well  ventilated,  lighted  and  heated. 

Modestly  decorate  your  .store,  or  department,  with  ap- 
propriate pictures,  signs  and  such  other  things  that  will 
be  ornamental  and  attractive.  This  will  be  especially 
pleasing  to  ladies  and  be  no  objection  to  gentlemen. 
Many  people  advocate  the  system  of  placing  a  P.  M. 
for  their  salesmen  on  slow-selling  stock.  While,  no 
doubt,  this  system  does  facilitate  the  sale,  by  the 
salesmen  having  the  incentive  of  the  small  P.  M.  in 
view,  often  in  such  cases  the  salesman  does  not  use 
proper  judgment  to  whom  he  should  show  such  stock, 
and  takes  the  risk  of  either  offending  a  good  customer 
or  giving  them  an  impression  that  all  your  stock  is  old 
and  undesirable,  and  then  possibly  they  decide  to  go 
elsewhere  to  make  their  purchases,  and  the  customer  is 
lost  for  the  future.  Also,  frequently  where  such  a  sys- 
tem is  in  vogue  the  clerks  and  salesmen  become  indif- 
ferent about  keeping  the  stock  clean,  fresh  and  up  to 
date,  and  rather  rejoice  in  having  the  slow-selling  stock 
constantly  coming,  so  that  they  can  secure  this  extra 
compensation  in  the  shape  of  P.  M.,  and  thus  creating 
a  wrong  incentive.  These  are  objections  to  the  P.  M. 
system  which,  to  my  mind,  is  conclusive  that  the  sys- 
tem 19  an  unwise  plan  for  the  proprietor.  Much  better 
would  it  prove  for  him  if  he  employed  competent  sale^ 
men  who  would  take  as  much  interest  in  keeping  stock 
in  good  condition  as  the  proprietor  himself,  and  pay 
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them  a  salary  commensurate  with  their  services  and  per- 
haps at  Christmas  time  make  each  salesman  a  money 
Christm.as  gift,  graduated  according  to  merit  and  proven 
value  to  him  during  the  year.  To  my  mind  this  is  a 
better  plan  than  the  adoption  of  the  P.  M.  system. 

A  well-fitted,  well-pleased  customer  is  not  alone  a  sat- 
isfied one,  and  hence  a  guarantee  of  their  being  a  regu- 
lar customer  in  future,  but  also  a  living,  walking,  talk- 
ing advertisement  of  your  business  to  others.  To  my 
mind  the  above  are  some  valuable  suggestions  for  man- 
aging a  shoe  store,  or  department,  and  the  ''  best 
methods  to  keep  stock." 
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TRAVELING     SALESMEN     AND     TRAVELING 
MEN="A    DIFFERENCE. 

Salesmen  may  come,  and  salesmen  may  go,  but  compe- 
tent salesmen  will  be  required  forever.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  traveling  men  on  the  road,  but  not  all  of  them 
are  of  equal  ability  as  salesmen;  and  many  of  them  lack 
necessary  requirements  to  make  them  successful  salesmen. 
Such,  however,  seldom  hold  their  position  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time.  It  is  a  very  good  demonstration  that  a 
man  is  competent  and  successful  as  a  salesman  if  he  is  able 
to  retain  a  position  with  one  firm  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  particularly  if  he  is  able  to  hold  many  of  the 
same  customers  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  is  able  to 
influence  a  considerable  portion  of  their  trade  should  he 
deem  it  advisable  to  make  a  change  of  employers. 

To  be  a  successful  traveling  salesman  a  man  should  have 
a  natural  inclination,  ability  and  liking  for  the  business.  Of 
course,  to  some  extent,  many  men  acquire  the  two  latter 
qualifications  from  experience.  But  the  most  successful 
salesmen  generally  are  those  who  are  possessed  of  a  natural 
born  talent  for  the  business.  This  same  rule  equally  well 
applies  to  men  in  all  vocations  and  all  walks  in  Hfe,  whether 
it  be  business,  mechanical  or  professional  life.  Every 
person,  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  should 
be  able  to  judge  what  particular  business,  vocation  or  pro- 
fession he  is  best  fitted  by  nature  and  inclination ;  then  adopt 
that  particular  branch,  and  fit  himself  by  education,  and 
master  every  detail  of  the  business. 

Of  course,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  salesmen  should 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  education  in  general  knowl- 
edge, but  most  of  all  to  fit  a  person  for  business  life  he 
should  have  a  fairly  good  education  in  the  common  branches 
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and  especially  arithmetic,  reading,  writing  and  spelling 
correctly  the  language  of  his  country.  This  education  can 
be  acquired  in  one's  early  boyhood  days.  Those  branches 
of  learning,  added  to  good  health,  are  the  foimdation  of  a 
successful  business  life.  After  thoroughly  mastering  those 
branches,  all  the  more  education  he  is  able  to  obtain  in  other 
branches  of  study  will  still  further  aid  him  in  business  and 
social  life.  It  has  been  said  ''  A  little  education  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing."  But  there  is  no  danger  of  any  person  gain- 
ing too  much  education.  To  quote  another  writer,  "  Educa- 
tion— as  the  word  is  generally  used — should  undoubtedly 
consist  in  a  general  preparation  for  adult  life.  The  general 
education  comes  first.  The  special  education,  fitted  to  the 
special  life  of  the  pupil  as  an  adult,  comes  afterward." 
Herbert  Spencer  outlines  the  purposes  of  education. 
''  First — Information  that  will  teach  them  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  First  teach  a  child  the  care  of  his  health  and 
strength.  Without  them  he  cannot  learn  other  things. 
Second — That  which  prepares  for  indirect  self-preservation, 
namely,  the  earning  of  a  living.  Third — That  which  pre- 
pares for  parenthood.  Fourth — That  which  prepares  for 
citizenship.  Fifth — That  which  prepares  for  the  miscel- 
laneous refinements  of  Hfe." 

To  which  another  writer  has  added  one  more  feature, 
which  he  calls  the  most  important  of  all,  namely :  "  That  is 
the  best  education  which  develops  the  student's  individ- 
uality. It  is  individuality  that  makes  success.  It  is  individ- 
uality of  intellect  that  makes  men  useful." 

To  all  T)f  these  quotations  I  readily  agree,  for  their 
theories  agree  with  those  I  had  already  expressed,  viz. : 
That  a  man's  natural  inclination  and  ability  has  much  to  do 
in  gaining  for  him  success  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  he 
enters,  and  it  is  these  particular  characteristics  that  mark 
his  individuality. 
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Frequently  have  we  seen  it  happen  that  one  salesman 
would  fail  in  selling  a  bill  of  goods,  perhaps  the  merchant 
"  letting  him  down  easy  "  by  telling  him  there  was  nothing 
in  his  line  that  he  then  needed,  when  perhaps  the  very  same 
day  another  salesman,  having  no  better  line  of  samples, 
would  come  along  and  sell  this  same  merchant  a  good  bill  of 
goods.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  something  else  beside 
the  desirability  of  the  goods  is  often  necessary  to  accom- 
plish a  sale.  We  must  in  such  cases  give  credit  to  the  ability 
and  tact  of  the  salesman  making  the  sale  as  superior  to  that 
of  the  poorer  salesman  who  has  missed  making  the  sale. 

Salesmen  should  have  the  ability  to  study  human  nature 
and  cultivate  a  friendly,  social  acquaintance  with  desirable 
customers,  carefully  avoiding  arguments  and  disagreements 
on  any  subject  whatever.  Friendship  counts  in  all  depart- 
ments and  positions  in  life.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in 
forming  new  acquaintances  and  especially  in  making  friends 
among  business  people.  It  is  wise  and  prudent  to  not  become 
too  familiar  on  either  short  or  long  acquaintance,  for  fre- 
quently it  occurs  that  "  too  much  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt." The  poet  Burns  has,  in  his  "  Epistle  to  a  Young 
Friend,"  given  some  very  good  advice  in  the  following  lines : 

Aye,  free  off-han'  your  story  tell 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony, 
But  still  keep  something  to  yours-el' 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel'  as  well's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection, 
But  keek  through  ev'ry  ither  man 

Wi'  sharpen'd,  sly  inspection. 

A  man  can  be  familiar  and  become  particularly  friendly 
with  some  men,  while  with  others  the  same  course  of  action 
would  be  resented,  as  displeasing  and  annoying.  Here  is 
just  where  diplomacy  of  the  com.petent   judge   of  human 
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nature  comes  in  handy  with  the  salesman,  or  other  person 
possessing  the  requisite  judgment,  tact  and  ability. 

Some  men  never  can  acquire  the  necessary  ability  to 
become  successful  tra^•eling  salesmen.  They  may  be  equally 
talented,  and  even  superior  in  education  and  other  respects 
to  the  successful  salesman,  but  they  lack  the  "  one  thing 
needful.''  In  some  other  branch  of  trade,  industry  or  pro- 
fession for  which  they  are  especially  fitted  by  nature  and 
incHnation,  they  would  far  eclipse  the  most  successful  sales- 
man, although  proving  to  be  failures  as  salesmen  themselves. 
So,  again,  I  say  that  before  a  man  adopts  any  particular 
vocation  in  life  he  should  determine  in  his  own  mind  just 
what  particular  line  he  is  best  fitted  for,  and  suited  with, 
then  enter  that  particular  branch  and  master  it  in  every 
detail.  Were  this  sound  rule  universally  adopted  by  young 
men  starting  out  in  life  there  would  be  fewer  failures.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  as  there  are  to  all  general  rules. 
Some  men  can  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  and  meet 
with  fair  success  in  whatever  branch  of  business,  trade  or 
profession  they  engage.  Some  men  have  a  faculty  of  doing 
many  things  fairly  well,  but  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old 
adage  that  "  A  Jack  at  all  trades  usually  is  good  at  none." 

So  I  conclude  from  my  knowledge,  observation  and  ex- 
perience with  business  men,  gained  by  about  thirty-five 
years'  active  business  fife,  that  the  most  successful,  in  what- 
ever branch,  are  those  who  naturally  are  best  fitted  and 
otherwise  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  position,  and 
who  enter  it  and  stick  to  it  to  a  successful  termination. 
Even  then  there  are  new  ideas  and  new  methods  constantly 
being  brought  out  that  are  improvements  upon  former  ideas 
and  methods.  No  man  can  afford  to  think  he  is  the  "  whole 
thing,"  and  knows  it  all,  and  "  rest  on  his  oars,"  feeling  there 
is  nothing  new  for  him  to  learn.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would 
soon  find,  to  his  sorrow  and  loss,  that  some  one  more  pro- 
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gressive  and  enterprising  has  outstripped  him  in  the  race 
and  he  is  left  in  the  rear. 

It  is  just  th.e  same  with  traveHng  salesm.en.  A  m.an  may 
have  been  considered  a  first-class  salesman  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  should  he  sit  down  content  to  rest  on  the 
laurels  then  gained,  he  would  to-day  find  he  is  a  "  has 
been  ''  and  a  ''  back  number,"  and  should  he  start  out  on  the 
road  attempting  to  sell  goods,  confining  himself  entirely  to 
his  ancient  ideas  and  methods,  he  would  very  likely  soon 
discover  that  he  was  simply  a  tra\'«ling  man,  but  not  in  tlie 
true  sense  of  the  w^ord  a  traveling  salesman. 
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THE  CUSTOM  SHOE  SHOP  AND  THE  ITINER- 
ANT SHOEMAKER  OF  THE  LONG 
AGO  PAST. 

The  custom  shoe  shop,  though  now  rare  to  be  seen,  is 
still  familiar  to  people  of  this  day,  but  is  patronized  al- 
most entirely  by  those  having  deformed  feet  or  some 
peculiar  characteristic  or  protuberance,  rendering  them 
impossible  to  be  comfortably  fitted  by  ready-made  shoes. 
Aside  from  this,  the  labor  of  the  present  day  shoemaker 
is  confined  to  repairing,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
cobbling.  Very  rarely  do  we  find  any  young  Americans 
learning  the  trade  of  custom  shoemaking  in  all  its  de- 
tail. Those  now  engaged  in  that  vocation  are  princi- 
pally of  foreign  birth,  and  mostly  Germans,  Frenchmen 
or  Italians. 

Probably  very  few  now  are  living  who  recollect  when 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  itinerant  shoemaker,  particu- 
larly in  the  country  or  rural  districts,  to  go  from  house 
to  house,  carrying  his  "  kit  of  tools  "  and  making  and 
repairing  shoes  for  the  entire  family,  especially  in  the 
autumn  season,  before  the  rigors  of  winter  set  in.  In 
those  days  many  of  the  inhabitants  tanned  their  own 
leather,  both  upper  and  sole  leather,  from  skins  of  do- 
mestic animals  which  thej^  had  slaughtered  for  family 
consumption.  The  upper  leather  then  used  was  princi- 
pally calfskin,  kip  or  cowhide. 

In  those  days  seldom  was  seen  ('except,  perhaps,  in 
the  large  cities)  any  patent  leather,  enameled  or  russet 
leather,  or  any  fine  kidskins,  and  those  that  were  then 
used  could  be  afforded  only  by  the  more  wealthy  classes, 
and  was  mostly  imported.  In  those  days  the  principal 
material  that  was  used  for  uppers  of  dress  shoes  for 
ladies  was  fine  serge  cloth,  then  called  prunella,  and 
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even  until  about  thirty  years  since  this  was  the  material 
which  was  principally  used  for  ladies'  dress  shoes,  in 
varying  qualities  from  twelve  to  twenty  thread  fineness. 
The  more  common  shoes  for  women,  misses  and  chil- 
dren were  made  from  either  calfskin,  split  leather,  old- 
fashioned  bright-finished  morocco  leather  or  oil  goat, 
which  then  were  almost  entirely  made  in  the  low  cut 
balmoral  or  button  style,  which  now  are  practically  out 
of  date. 

About  forty  years  ago  goatskins  were  first  tanned  by 
a  then  new  oil  process,  and  some  were  finished  pebbled, 
and  called  "  pebble  goat."  This  leather  for  several 
3'ears  after  was  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ladies'  shoes  for  both  dress  and  street  wear,  and  was 
very  serviceable.  In  these  days,  seldom  do  we  see  any 
of  this  kind  of  leather;  and  the  fine  serge  which  form- 
erly was  so  extensively  used  for  ladies'  dress  shoes  is 
now  practically  obsolete,  though  a  similar  material,  of 
coarser  texture  called  lasting,  is  still  used  for  cheap 
house  slippers,  congress  gaiters  and  laced  shoes  for  com- 
mon wear. 

About  forty  years  since,  also,  leather  manufacturers 
began  making  a  bright-finished  grain  leather,  in  imita- 
tion of  goatskins  or  morocco  leather;  this  was  princi- 
pally used  for  making  women's,  misses'  and  children's 
laced  shoes  of  the  old-fashioned  balmoral  style  of  cut, 
and  generally  the  soles  Avere  fastened  on  with  old- 
fashioned  wooden  pegs. 

Any  person  who  has  passed  the  half-century  mark  of 
life,  who  stops  to  think  of  the  radical  changes  in  the  tan- 
nage of  leathers  and  other  materials  that  wxre  used  in 
their  childhood  days,  and  the  great  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  tannage  of  leathers,  the  greatly 
improved  styles  of  cut  of  shoes,  and  styles  of  lasts,  the 
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wonderful  inventions  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  and  the  thousands  of  large  shoe  factories  dis- 
tributed throughout  this  country,  many  of  them  now 
turning  out  several  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  daily,  of 
elegant  and  serviceable  leather,  beautiful  design  and 
high  finish,  can  then  comprehend  somewhat  the  wonder- 
ful growth  and  improvements  made  in  the  industry  of 
shoemaking  during  the  past  half  century. 

Well  do  I  remember  when  a  lad  going  to  the  custom 
shoemaker,  leaving  my  measure  for  a  pair  of  thick  kip 
or  cowhide  pegged  boots  for  which  I  would  be  obliged 
to  wait  from  two  to  four  weeks  before  they  would  be 
able  to  make  them  for  me,  and  the  great  delight  it  af- 
forded me  when  I  was  able  to  appear  at  the  country  dis- 
trict school  and  proudly  exhibit  my  much  prized  new 
boots,  the  envy  of  those  not  so  fortunate.  When  the 
time  came  for  half  soling,  heeling,  patching  up  the  holes 
in  the  uppers,  sewing  together  the  ripped  side  seams, 
etc.,  we  would  have  to  trudge  away  a  couple  of  miles 
to  the  custom  shoe  shop  in  a  neighboring  village,  and 
often,  having  no  other  boots  to  wear,  must  need  to  sit 
down  in  the  shoe  shop  in  our  home-made  woolen  socks, 
knitted  by  the  loving  hands  of  our  dear  mother,  and  wait 
several  hours  while  the  jolly  old  shoemaker  or  cobbler 
repaired  our  leaky  boots.  At  the  same  time  he  enter- 
tained us  with  his  quaint  stories  and  comic  songs  while 
keeping  their  accompaniment  with  his  shoe  hammer  and 
piece  of  sole  leather  on  the  lap  stone,  which  he  held  on 
his  hard  calloused  limbs,  as  he  sat  on  the  old-fashioned 
leather-seated  shoemaker's  bench.  Still,  those  were 
happy  days,  but  little  did  we  then  realize  they  were  the 
most  happy  that  we  ever  would  experience  in  this  life, 
but  so  it  has  proven  to  be,  and  with  the  poet  I  exclaim: 

"Backward,  turn  backward.  O  time  in  thy  flight, 
Make  mc  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night." 
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While  ofttimes  it  is  sad  to  reflect  over  the  long  years 
of  one's  past  life,  especially  if  they  have  resulted  in  mis- 
fortunes, illness,  accidents  or  failures,  still  it  is  always 
a  happy  retrospect  when  we  recall  the  days  and  scenes 
of  childhood.  The  days  and  ways  of  the  itinerant  shoe- 
maker long  ago  ceased,  and  the  custom  shoe  shop  and 
shoemaker,  too,  are  now  almost  numbered  among  the 
tilings  of  the  past,  but  many  of  those  mechanics  were 
geniuses,  and  to  some  of  them  we  are  indebted  for  the 
improvements  and  inventions  that  have  resulted  in  revo- 
lutionizing the  industry  of  manufacturing  shoes  and 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  of  the  present  day.  The  in- 
vention of  the  Goodyear  welt  and  Goodyear  turn  ma- 
chines, the  credit  for  the  introduction  of  which  is  prob- 
ably due  more  to  the  energy,  sagacity  and  enterprise  of 
John  Hanan,  of  the  Hanan  &  Son  Shoe  Company,  than 
to  any  other  one  man,  probably  has  done  more  toward 
the  improvement  and  growth  of  the  industry  than  any 
others. 

These  machines  have  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  rapid  decline  of  custom  shoemaking,  and  have 
also  placed  America  in  the  front  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF   A   TRAVELING   SHOE 
SALESMAN. 

I  began  my  career  as  a  traveling  shoe  salesman  for  the 
late  James  Chambers,  of  New  York  City,  in  the  year  187 1. 
The  territory  then  laid  out  for  me  was  principally  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  also  the  towns 
and  cities  on  the  line  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  and  the  Erie  Railroad,  between  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo.  This  territory  I  continued  to 
work  all  the  twenty-eight  years  of  my  career  as  a  traveling 
shoe  salesman.  In  later  years  I  extended  my  itinerary 
to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  a  few  towns 
in  Minnesota.  But  my  stronghold  for  making  sales  was 
largely  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  cities  and 
towns  along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  inclusive.  Probably  few 
salesmen  who  then  traveled  those  sections  enjoyed  a 
larger  trade  than  I  did  for  all  those  long  years.  Espe- 
cially in  the  Schuylkill  coal  region  I  had  many  loyal  cus- 
tomers, who  faithfully  stood  by  me  during  all  those  years 
of  my  pilgrimage,  and  to  the  end  of  my  traveling  career, 
which  occurred  less  than  three  years  since. 

Usually  I  started  in  on  my  Pennsylvania  route  at  Beth- 
lehem; thence  to  Allentown,  Reading,  Lebanon,  Lan- 
caster, Harrisburg,  Pottsville,  St.  Clair,  Minersville, 
Tamaqua,  Mauch  Chunk,  Mahanoy  City,  Shenandoah, 
Girardville,  Ashland,  Shamokin,  Sunbury,  Hazleton, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pittston  and  Scranton.  In  all  those  towns 
I  had  many  good  customers,  quite  a  number  of  whom 
have  "  taken  their  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death." 

For  many  years  I  carried  a  line  of  goods  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  coal  miners  and  their  families. 
Many  thousand  cases  of  heavy  miners'  and  Hungarian 
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nailed  boots  I  have  sold  in  the  coal  regions,  which  were 
mostly  made  by  those  large  and  reliable  boot  manu- 
facturers, Isaac  Prouty  &  Co.,  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  and 
E.  H.  Stark  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  For  lighter 
boots,  that  the  miners  called  shifting  boots,  those  made 
by  the  old  firm,  H.  B.  Fay  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  were  the 
greatest  favorites.  Many  thousand  cases  of  these  also  I 
have  sold  in  the  coal  region  and  elsewhere.  In  addition 
to  the  heavy  boots  and  shoes  for  miners'  and  laborers' 
working  wear,  also  I  carried  a  large  variety  of  lighter 
goods  for  dress  wear  for  men,  women  and  children.  For 
many  years  also  I  carried,  and  had  a  large  sale  on  a  line 
of  men's  extra  fine  shoes,  both  hand  welts  and  McKay 
sewed,  made  by  my  old  friend  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
the  late  John  B.  Farrar,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  The  lamented 
Henry  H.  Mitchell  &  Bro.,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  also  made 
for  us  a  very  desirable  line  of  men's,  boys'  and  youths' 
medium  fine  shoes  on  which  I  had  an  excellent  trade. 

Both  of  the  Mitchell  brothers,  many  years  since,  died 
quite  suddenly,  and  their  business  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  hustling  manufacturers,  the  well-known  and  pop- 
ular firm,  Howard  &  Foster.  They  began  making  a  still 
finer  line  of  shoes,  and  to-day  they  are  not  outranked  by 
any  other  firm  manufacturing  men's  fine  shoes  which 
retail  at  prices  from  $3  to  $5  per  pair.  Both  Charlie 
Howard  and  his  enterprising,  hustling  and  justly  popular 
partner,  Charlie  Foster,  are  thoroughly  well  known  every- 
where as  honest  manufacturers  and  rehable  gentlemen; 
and  the  retail  trade  throughout  the  entire  country  who 
have  ever  once  used  any  of  their  shoes  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  praise,  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  their 
shoes,  but  also  for  the  fair  and  honorable  treatment  by  the 
firm,  Howard  &  Foster.  "  May  they  hve  long  and  pros- 
per '*  is  not  alone  my  wish,  but  also  the  kindly  sentiments 
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of  all  people  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  form  their 
acquaintance  and  transact  business  with  them. 

Gradually  I  extended  my  Pennsylvania  route,  taking 
in  Williamsport,  Lock  Haven,  Bellefonte,  Tyrone,  Al- 
toona,  Johnstown,  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  City,  McKees- 
port  and  Erie.  Later  still  also  I  canvassed  the  oil  towns 
— Corry,  Titusville,  Oil  City  and  Franklin. 

I  think  it  was  about  the  year  1875  that  I  made  my  first 
trip  to  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City,  where  I  formed 
many  pleasant  acquaintances  among  the  trade  who  liber- 
ally patronized  me,  and  many  of  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to-day  to  reckon  among  my  long  list  of  friends. 
The  memory  of  their  kindness  to  me  will  ever  remain  a 
pleasant  thought.  Soon  I  established  a  large,  pleasant 
and  profitable  trade  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City 
which  proved  loyal  to  me  to  the  end. 

The  first  trip  that  I  made  to  Pittsburg  came  about  quite 
accidentally.  I  had  just  completed  my  regular  route, 
finishing  at  Bellefonte,  where  I  happened  to  meet  my  old 
genial  friend  and  fellow  traveler,  Ed  Eames,  who  was 
well  known  to  the  trade  of  the  Middle  West,  having  been 
for  many  years  a  successful  salesman  for  the  old  firm 
of  East  New  York  Shoe  Company,  who  then  manufac- 
tured their  shoes  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Ed  induced  me  to 
accompany  him  from  there  to  Pittsburg.  He,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  trade  there,  very  kindly  introduced 
me  to  several  of  the  leading  shoe  dealers  of  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny  City.  And  it  is  among  my  pleasant  memories 
that  on  that  trip  I  sold  to  R.  Hay  &  Son,  of  Allegheny 
City,  a  bill  of  men's  fine  calf  hand-sewed  shoes  at  $4.50 
per  pair,  which  price  was  then  considered  cheap  for  them. 
This  bill  amounted  to  about  $500,  and  was  a  very  pleasant 
introduction  to  the  firm  of  R.  Hay  &  Son.  To-day  I  look 
upon  J.  Walter  Hay  as  one  of  my  dearest  friends  in  the 
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shoe  trade,  and  his  sympathy  for  my  present  distress  he 
recently  exhibited  in  a  substantial  manner. 

"  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow."  *'  Large  streams 
from  little  fountains  flow."  Sometimes  instances  happen 
in  business  life  that  remind  us  of  the  truth  of  these  ancient 
maxims.  I  recollect  that  on  one  of  my  early  trips  to 
Pittsburg  for  the  first  time  I  sold  to  W.  T.  Cannon,  of 
that  city,  wdio  at  that  time  had  a  prominent  shoe  store 
there  on  Smithfield  street  where  now  stands  the  large 
department  store  of  Solomon  &  Ruben,  one  single 
twenty-four-pair  case  of  men's  shoes.  That  sale  was  an 
introduction  which  led  to  quite  a  large  business  with  him, 
which  lasted  profitably  to  each  of  us  for  several  years. 
Frequently  after  that  first  sale  I  sold  him  bills  amounting 
to  nearly  $3,000  each.  I  well  remember  at  one  time  sell- 
ing him  fifty  cases  of  twenty-four  pairs  each  of  just  one 
particular  shoe,  at  $2  per  pair.  That  shoe  was  a  good 
fine  flesh  split,  made  McKay  sewed  and  made  up  to  date 
in  style,  which  he  readily  sold  at  $3  per  pair.  They  were 
made  by  H.  H.  Mitchell  &  Brother,  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
above  mentioned  as  predecessors  to  the  present  firm, 
Howard  &  Foster.  The  shoes  were  then  well  worth  the 
price,  were  ready  sellers,  and  would  outwear  any  calf  shoe 
that  was  then  made  at  25  cents  per  pair  higher  price. 

I  believe  that  I  have  the  honor  and  distinction  of  hav- 
ing sold  the  first  $2  men's  calf  shoes  made  seamless  and 
with  glove  calf  toppings  that  up  to  that  time  had  been  sold 
in  Pittsburg.  These  were  made  by  I.  A.  Beals  &  Co., 
and  the  congress  were  made  with  his  patent  goring,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  railroad  men's  wear.  I  well  recollect 
the  morning  that  I  received  in  Pittsburg  the  three  samples 
— bal,  button  and  congress.  I  was  then  doing  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  buying  for  my  firm  (James  Chambers), 
and  personally  I  ordered  these  samples  from  Mr.  Beals, 
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who  showed  me  his  samples  in  New  York  City.  I  bought 
them  with  the  express  understanding  that  he  would  not 
sell  them  to  any  other  New  York  City  jobber,  and  would 
at  once  go  home  and  make  samples  for  me  and  express 
them  to  Pittsburg  inside  of  one  week.  Mr.  Beals  faith- 
fully did  as  he  had  agreed.  The  samples  arrived  in  Pitts- 
burg on  time,  and  at  the  end  of  my  first  one-half  day's 
work,  showing  them  in  Pittsburg,  I  had  sold  nearly  one 
hundred  cases  of  them,  and  on  that  trip  I  sold  more  than 
five  hundred  cases  of  them.  I  think  every  case  of  them 
was  shipped  nearly  on  time  wanted.  This  was  another 
instance  of  a  small  beginning  making  a  large  ending.  So 
I  say  to  all  salesmen  never  refuse  nor  despise  any  order, 
however  small,  for  it  may  lead  to  large  results. 

For  all  the  twenty-five  years  of  my  trips,  about  four 
times  each  year  to  Pittsburg,  remaining  there  on  each  trip 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions 
I  always  stopped  at  the  old  reliable  Monongahela  House, 
whose  table  and  service  never  has  been  excelled  by  any 
other  hotel  in  Pittsburg. 

My  second  trip  to  Pittsburg  also  I  made  in  company 
with  my  old  friend  and  fellow  traveler,  Ed  Eames.  I 
think  it  also  was  in  the  year  1875.  We  stopped  a  couple 
of  days  in  Baltimore,  where  Ed  had  some  regular  cus- 
tomers. It  was  my  first  and  last  visit  to  Baltimore,  but 
while  waiting  for  Ed  to  sell  his  customers  there  I  also  sold 
a  few  small  bills  of  shoes.  Next  we  stopped  at  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  not  for  the  purpose  of  seUing  goods  there,  for 
a  license  was  required  at  that  time  for  salesmen  to  sell 
goods  in  Cumberland.  We  branched  off  at  Cumberland 
and  went  up  on  the  mountain  to  Frostburg,  where  Ed 
had  a  large  customer.  This  is  a  coal  mining  town  and  all 
the  stores  there  then  were  general  stores  and  coal  com- 
pany stores.     Again,  while  waiting  for  Ed  to  sec  his  cus- 
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tomer,  I  also  sold  three  small  bills  there.  Then  we  re- 
turned to  Cumberland,  to  the  main  line  of  the  B.  and  O. 
Railroad,  to  continue  our  journey  to  Pittsburg, 

Having  a  few  hours  to  spare,  waiting  for  our  train  at 
Cumberland,  I  put  a  few  samples  of  shoes  in  my  overcoat 
pockets  and  sauntered  into  the  business  part  of  the  town, 
and  succeeded  in  selling  one  dealer  there  a  bill;  I  think 
it  was  five  sixty-pair  cases  of  ladies'  shoes,  at  $i.6o  per 
pair.  I  was  obliged  to  manage  this  quite  slyly,  as  scouts 
were  active  in  getting  on  the  trail  of  all  salesmen  who 
attempted  to  sell  goods  there,  and  if  the  salesman  had 
not  paid  a  license  he  was  liable  to  be  arrested  and  be  quite 
heavily  fined.  But  I  was  successful  in  eluding  them  and 
returned  to  the  hotel,  and  I  recollect  that  Ed  was  quite 
surprised  at  my  audacity  in  attempting  to  sell  goods  there, 
and  that  I  had  succeeded  in  doing  so.  But  that  was  my 
first  and  only  visit  to  Cumberland  and  Frostburg, 
although  the  customers  that  I  started  there  afterward  sent 
in  duplicate  mail  orders. 

We  resumed  our  journey  to  Pittsburg,  and  for  about 
twenty-five  years  thereafter  Pittsburg  was  one  of  my 
regular  towns  to  visit  about  four  times  each  year.  As  I 
related  in  a  previous  writing,  I  formed  many  good 
acquaintances  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  and  succeeded 
in  selling  a  large  amount  of  shoes  there  during  the  follow- 
ing twenty-five  years,  and  enjoyed  many  social  visits  with 
the  trade  and  also  with  the  scores  of  traveling  salesmen 
whom  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  there.  James  T.  Mcin- 
tosh, of  Allegheny,  was  one  of  my  good  friends  in  the 
trade  there,  and  during  all  the  many  years  of  my  traveling 
he  was  a  loyal  and  good  customer  of  mine.  Many  pleas- 
ant social  visits  we  have  had  together,  going  to  the  the- 
atre, etc. 
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Pittsburg  is  what  might  be  called  an  objective  point  for 
a  larger  number  of  shoe  salesmen  than  any  other  city 
that  I  know  of  in  this  country.  Nearly  all  salesmen,  when 
starting  out  on  their  trips  to  the  Middle  West,  North  and 
Southwest,  and  also  the  far  West,  usually  stop  ofi  a  couple 
of  days  in  Pittsburg  for  the  purpose  of  letting  their  trade 
know  the  good  new  things  they  have  added  to  their  lines 
for  the  coming  season,  and,  of  course,  incidentally,  pick 
up  whatever  new  sample  and  duplicate  orders  they  can. 
Pittsburg  dealers  do  not  place  their  orders  so  early  in  the 
season  as  do  the  trade  farther  west  and  south,  and  on  the 
salesmen's  return  from  a  trip  of  six  or  more  weeks  in  the 
West  and  South  they  are  still  in  time  to  sell  the  trade  in 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity.  Usually  Pittsburg  shoe  dealers 
are  accustomed  to  place  orders  for  spring  trade  directly 
after  the  ist  of  January,  and  for  the  fall  trade  directly  after 
the  1st  of  July.  At  those  times  more  traveling  shoe  sales- 
men, I  think,  can  be  found  in  Pittsburg  than  any  other 
one  city  in  the  United  States. 

I  recollect  that  on  one  of  my  trips  there  a  few  years 
since  we  counted  seventy-five  traveling  shoe  salesmen  at 
the  few  leading  hotels  stopping  there  at  the  same  time, 
and  even  then  very  likely  we  did  not  count  them  all.  In 
the  early  days  of  my  traveling  to  Pittsburg  the  Monon- 
gahela  House  and  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  were  most  largely 
patronized  by  traveling  salesmen.  Soon  after  the  Hotel 
Anderson  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  St.  Clair  Hotel, 
and  soon  after  that  the  Hotel  Duquesne  was  built  on 
Smithfield  street;  then  the  salesmen  began  to  scatter  and 
their  trade  became  divided  principally  between  the  above- 
mentioned  hotels.  Later  still,  the  Newell  Hotel  was  built 
on  Fifth  avenue  and  conducted  on  the  European  plan, 
and  the  past  few  years  this  hotel  has  been  largely  patron- 
ized by  traveling  salesmen  and  particularly  by  traveling 
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shoe  salesmen.  But  during  all  the  many  years  of  my 
traveling;  to  Pittsburg  I  still  continued  to  stop  at  the  old 
Monongahela  House,  and  I  think  no  other  hotel  in  Pitts- 
burg could  justly  boast  a  finer  table  and  servdce  than  that 
always  supplied  by  the  Monongahela  House,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  were  or  are  to-day  equal  to  it,  and  I  am  sure 
none  are  superior. 

Although  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  has  not  the  natural 
advantages  in  the  way  of  pleasure  resorts  where  people 
can  go  for  a  day's  outing  and  recreation  that  are  enjoyed 
by  many  other  cities,  still  it  is  a  good  place  to  rest  up 
in  over  Sunday,  and  on  nearly  every  Sunday  during  the 
height  of  the  shoe  selling  season  many  salesmen  can  be 
found  in  Pittsburg  at  their  hotels  (after  church  hours) 
taking  it  easy,  visiting  each  other,  and  perhaps  enjoying 
some  innocent  amusement  and  entertaining  friends  and 
customers,  and  some  of  them  would  not  refuse  to  book 
an  order  if  such  were  insisted  on  being  given  by  their 
customer.  But  to  the  credit  of  most  shoe  salesmen,  I 
am  pleased  to  say,  they  do  not  make  a  practice  of  solic- 
iting trade  or  offering  to  sell  shoes  on  the  Lord's  day; 
and  some  of  them,  if  an  order  were  offered,  would  posi- 
tively refuse  to  accept  it  on  that  day. 

On  Saturday  afternoons  salesmen  as  a  rule  do  not  ex- 
pect to  solicit  trade,  as  usually  at  that  time  retailers  are 
busy  with  their  customers.  At  this  time  salesmen  have  an 
opportunity  to  copy  their  orders  taken  during  the  week, 
do  up  their  correspondence  to  their  firms,  famihes,  sweet- 
hearts and  friends,  and  perhaps  find  time  occasionally  to 
attend  a  baseball  game  or  horse  race.  It  is  particularly 
true  in  manufacturing  towns,  where  employees  receive 
their  wages  each  Saturday,  that  shoe  stores  are  busy 
Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings.  In  such  towns  Satur- 
day is  the  most  busy  day  of  the  week.      On  Saturday 
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afternoons  and  evenings  the  sidewalks  and  stores  are 
thronged  with  buyers,  sightseers  and  promenaders.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  and  the 
principal  streets  of  these  cities  are  crowded  every  pleasant 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  the  stores  selling  the 
cheaper  and  medium  class  goods,  which  usually  are 
bought  by  the  working  and  poorer  class  of  people,  being 
most  crowded  during  these  days  and  hours. 

Pittsburg  and  vicinity  is  a  large  and  fertile  field  for 
selling  shoes,  and  there  are  many  large  shoe  stores  there 
which  sell  a  fine  grade  of  shoes,  beside  several  large 
department  stores,  several  factory  stores  for  men's  shoes, 
and  numberless  smaller  shoe  stores  on  the  side  streets  and 
in  the  suburbs.  When  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  good, 
as  it  has  been  for  several  years  past,  Pittsburg  is  an  excel- 
lent market  for  selling  nearly  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
and  when  wages  are  good  and  money  consequently  plenty, 
people  there  will  generally  buy  a  good  article  and  espe- 
cially good  quality  shoes.  Nearly  all  stores  there  do 
business  on  the  one  price  system  (which  is  the  only  correct 
one),  hence  there  is  very  little  bantering  on  the  prices. 

After  usually  spending  about  ten  profitable  days  in 
Pittsburg  and  its  surroundings,  my  next  stop  was  at  Erie, 
Pa.  This  city,  as  most  people  well  know,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  is  quite  a  thriving 
city,  and  usually  I  had  a  fairly  good  trade  there.  From 
Erie  for  many  years  I  went  direct  to  Buffalo,  but  the  last 
few  years  of  my  traveling  I  took  in  Corry  and  Warren, 
Pa.,  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  each  of  which  places  I 
established  customers.  From  Jamestown  I  would  go 
direct  to  Buffalo. 

There  is  no  section  of  country  anywhere  that  I  have 
ever  visited  that  I  so  much  enjoy  traveling  as  the  towns 
along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  between 
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Buffalo  and  Albany.  The  people  there  generally  are 
more  like  those  among  whom  I  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  proud  old  county  of  Oneida,  New  York  State,  and  I 
always  seemed  more  at  home  in  that  section  than  in  any 
other,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  better  section  anywhere 
in  which  to  sell  goods  than  in  the  many  thriving  cities  and 
villages  in  Western  and  Central  New  York  State.  Par- 
ticularly I  always  enjoyed  my  trip  to  Buffalo,  Niagara 
Falls,  Rochester  and  Syracuse. 

I  think  the  following  incident  occurred  about  the  year 
1873  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  At  that  time  I  was  canvassing 
a  few  of  the  towns  along  the  Hudson  river  between  New 
York  City  and  Albany,  in  addition  to  nearly  all  the  towns 
and  cities  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  inclusive. 

On  this  particular  trip,  when  I  had  reached  Fishkill 
Landing  to  cross  the  river  to  Newburgh,  the  Hudson  river 
was  still  covered  with  ice,  and  passengers  were  obliged, 
as  usual  in  winter  time,  to  take  a  sleigh  as  a  means  of 
conveyance  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice.  When  we  had 
proceeded  a  short  distance  we  found  water  had  accumu- 
lated to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  on  top  the  ice.  When 
we  neared  the  Newburgh  shore  we  found  that  the  ice, 
for  a  distance  of  about  ten  rods  from  shore,  had  broken 
up  and  moved  out  down  stream.  Notwithstanding  the 
driver  had  agreed  to  take  us  and  our  baggage  across  the 
river  for  50  cents,  when  we  found  ourselves  in  this  predica- 
ment he  took  advantage  of  his  passengers  and  compelled 
each  one  to  pay  him  $2  for  taking  us  and  our  baggage 
thus  far.  Then  we  were  obliged  to  pay  another  man  $2 
each  to  row  us  to  the  shore  in  a  rowboat,  making  the  total 
cost  to  each  passenger  $4  for  crossing  the  river.  To  our 
surprise,  on  arising  the  next  morning,  we  found  that  dur- 
ing the  night  the  whole  body  of  ice  on  the  entire  river  had 
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broken  up  and  moved  out,  so  that  the  channel  was  open 
and  the  steam  ferryboat  was  then  crossing  the  river.  This, 
I  think,  was  about  the  narrowest  escape  from  an  accident 
that  I  ever  experienced  in  all  the  twenty-eight  years  of 
my  traveling.  Ever  after  that  time  the  Hudson  river 
towns  were  not  agreeable  territory  for  me  to  canvass,  and 
I  soon  gave  up  that  territory  to  another  salesman  who 
then  traveled  for  my  firm,  James  Chambers. 

Along  the  Mohawk  river,  from  Schenectady  to  Rome, 
inclusive,  are  many  pretty,  thriving  towns,  and  a  rich  agri- 
cultural and  dairying  section  of  country,  many  handsome, 
fertile  farms  and  well-to-do  farmers.  In  those  days  Schen- 
ectady was  a  quiet,  old-fashioned  Dutch  town,  but  a  few 
years  since  Schenectady  awoke  from  her  lethargy,  and  by 
the  establishing  of  large  locomotive  works  and  the  large 
Edison  electric  manufacturing  plant  there  Schenectady 
has  thriven  and  grown,  and  to-day  is  a  prosperous,  busy 
manufacturing  city. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Amsterdam,  which  also  had  been 
a  quiet  old  town,  but  it  was  an  old  saying  there  that  *'  The 
Amsterdam  Dutch  were  as  good  as  any  other  dam  Dutch." 
Since  the  advent  there,  several  years  since,  of  large  woolen 
and  knitting  mills,  Amsterdam  has  become  quite  a  thriv- 
ing little  city. 

My  next  stop  was  Fonda,  but  it  is  a  small  village  and 
not  very  much  business  is  done  there.  At  Fonda  we  take 
the  Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  Railroad  and  go 
to  Johnstown  and  Gloversville,  both  of  which  are  very 
pretty  little  towns,  and,  as  is  well  known,  about  the  entire 
industry  of  these  towns  is  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and 
mittens,  for  which  they  are  famous  all  over  the  world. 
Gloversville  in  particular  has  grown  and  enlarged  her 
industries  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  to-day  is  a 
busy  little  city.  She  has  several  handsome  and  pros- 
perous shoe  stores. 
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crossed  the  Mohawk  river  to  Canajoharie  on  an  old-fash- 
ioned, massive,  wooden  covered  bridge  which  was  built 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  still  standing  in 
good  state  of  preservation  and  is  still  in  use.  Canajoharie 
is  a  small  village,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  section  of 
farming  country  whose  inhabitants  mostly  come  there  to 
purchase  their  goods.  Canajoharie  was  the  native  home  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wagner,  the  inventor  of  the  Wagner  sleeping 
and  drawing-room  cars.  Also  the  noted  New  York  city 
steamboat  man,  John  H.  Starin,  and  Mr.  Arkell,  pro- 
prietor of  the  illustrated  paper.  The  Judge,  came  from 
Canajoharie,  or  near  there.  Only  4  miles  west  from 
Canajoharie  is  the  handsome  little  village  Fort  Plain. 
This  town  is  quite  celebrated  for  the  axes  that  are  made 
there,  and  also  for  its  university  of  learning,  the  Fort  Plain 
Academy.  From  Fort  Plain  and  also  from  Canajoharie 
stages  run  to  Sharon  Springs,  a  famous  watering  place. 

Our  next  stop  is  Little  Falls.  This  pretty  and  picturesque 
little  town  is  located  principally  on  high  ground  overlook- 
ing the  historic  Mohawk  river,  renowned  in  song  and 
story.  The  following  verse  is  a  part  of  the  old,  familiar 
song,  which  was  composed  on  a  very  lovely  lady  of  Little 
Falls,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted: 

"  Sweet  is  the  vale  where  the  Mohawk  gently  glides 

On  its  clear,  winding  way  to  the  sea; 
But  dearer  by  far  than  all  storied  dreams  on  earth  besides, 

Is  that  bright,  rolling  river  to  me. 
But  sweeter,  dearer,  yes,  dearer  far  than  these, 

Who  charms  where  others  all  fail, 
Is  my  blue-eyea  bonnie,  my  bonnie  Eloise, 

The  belle  of  the  Mohawk  vale." 

Little  Falls  has  several  large  mills  and  the  extensive 
tannery  plant  of  the  well-known  leather  firm  of  J.  Barnett 
&  Co.;  also  for  many  years  has  been  celebrated  as  the 
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largest  cheese  market  in  this  country.  The  principal  farm 
product  of  that  section  is  cheese,  for  which  they  are 
famous  all  over  the  world. 

Our  next  stop  is  Herkim.er,  a  pretty  little  village  nest- 
ling in  the  valley.  This  section  of  New  York  State  is 
celebrated  in  America's  history  as.  the  scene  of  many 
bloody  massacres  by  the  Indians  in  revolutionary  days. 
Between  Little  Falls  and  Herkimer  was  the  old  stone  fort, 
called  Fort  Herkimer,  which  was  a  refuge  of  safety  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  Herkimer  was  the  home  of  Senator  Warner 
Miller.  Herkimer  depends  principally  for  its  trade  on 
the  rich  farming  country  for  a  long  distance  contiguous 
thereto.  Next  comes  the  little  villages  Mohawk,  Ilion 
and  Frankfort;  but  Ilion  is  the  only  one  of  these  three 
villages  in  which  very  much  business  is  done.  Now  they 
are  all  connected  by  trolley  road,  which  runs  from  Her- 
kimer to  Utica.  Ilion  at  one  time  was  engaged  very 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  firearms  made 
by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Remington  Brothers.  But  for 
several  years  past  this  industry  has  languished,  and  now, 
I  think,  the  only  guns  made  there  are  sporting  guns  and 
revolvers.  The  large  gun  plant  has  been  principally 
changed  into  making  the  celebrated  Remington  type- 
writer and  agricultural  implements. 

Our  next  stop  is  what  was  termed  *'  Pent  up  Utica," 
and  is  the  county  seat  of  proud  old  Oneida  County. 
Utica,  I  think,  now  has  a  population  of  about  50,000.  A 
few  years  since  Utica  could  boast  of  several  large,  pros- 
perous shoe  factories,  which  produced  some  of  the  finest 
and  best  ladies'  shoes  then  made  in  New  York  State. 
Reynolds  Brothers  in  particular  for  many  years  carried 
on  an  extensive  business  there  manufacturing  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  fine  shoes.     In  addition  to  Reynolds 
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Brothers  were  at  one  time  Case  &  Tallman,  Wm.  Owens, 
Thompson  &  Cloyes,  Holbrook  &  Ludlow,  and  Dimon 
Disbrow,  all  of  whom  have  retired  from  the  business,  and 
it  seems  strange  to  me  that  they  have  no  successors,  for 
certainly  the  city  of  Utica  has  the  very  best  of  facilities 
for  manufacturing  and  shipping.  Utica  is  desirable  as  a 
place  of  residence,  is  noted  for  its  healthy  climate,  and 
I  am  sure  is  one  of  the  very  best  points  in  New  York 
State  in  which  to  manufacture  shoes.  Utica  for  many 
years  has  had  located  there  one  of  the  principal  hospitals 
of  the  State  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  insane  patients; 
also  in  Utica  is  located  the  large,  beautiful  Masonic  Home 
for  indigent,  disabled  and  aged  Masons  and  their  families. 
My  next  stop  was  Rome,  my  former  place  of  residence, 
and  where,  during  the  years  1868-69-70  I  had  one  of  the 
leading  retail  shoe  stores.  Between  Utica  and  Rome  are 
two  pretty  little  villages,  Whitesboro  and  Oniskany,  but 
not  very  much  business  is  done  in  these  two  villages. 
The  residents  go  to  Utica  and  Rome  principally  to  make 
their  purchases.  Near  the  village  of  Oniskany  is  the  old 
battlefield  where  was  fought  the  battle  of  Oniskany, 
famous  in  revolutionary  history,  on  which  now  stands  a 
large  granite  mionument  to  the  memory  of  General  Her- 
kimer. Rome  also  was  famous  in  revolutionary  days  as 
having  the  noted  old  Fort  Stanwix,  which  was  a  place  of 
reguge  of  safety  for  the  inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of 
the  British  and  Indians.  The  city  of  Rome  now,  I  think, 
has  a  population  of  nearly  20,000,  is  built  on  a  level  plain. 
The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles,  very 
wide,  and  generally  handsomely  shaded  by  large  elm  and 
maple  trees.  Rome  is  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in  New 
York  State  for  a  place  of  residence.  In  addition  to  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  it  has  a  branch  of  the  Oswego 
and  Midland  Railroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Rome 
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and  Watertown  Railroad.  There  are  a  number  of  thriv- 
ing industries  in  Rome,  such  as  iron  and  brass  works, 
planing  mills,  foundries  and  a  large  canning  factory,  and 
it  is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  locate  almost  any  other 
manufacturing  industry.  I  think  that  Rome  would  be 
an  excellent  place  in  which  to  start  a  shoe  factory.  Rome 
has  also  located  there  a  large  school  for  the  education  of 
deaf  mutes,  and  also  a  State  home  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. Rome  is  surrounded  by  a  rich,  fertile  agricultural 
region,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are 
brought  to  market  there  and  shipped  to  other  parts. 
Rome  has  several  well-appointed  shoe  stores,  prominent 
among  which  are  those  of  Hammann  Bros,  and  Casey 
Bros. 

At  Rome  we  leave  the  Mohawk  river  and  valley  and 
continue  on  our  route  w^est  over  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  to  Buffalo,  stopping  at  nearly  all  the  towns  inter- 
vening. 

Oneida  was  my  next  stop.  This  pretty  little  village  is 
in  a  rich  farming  section  of  country,  from  which  Oneida 
derives  a  large  part  of  its  trade.  Near  Oneida  is  a  pleas- 
ure resort  called  Sylvan  Beach,  on  the  shores  of  Oneida 
Lake,  which  is  frequented  by  excursions  and  picnics  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  The  old  shoe  dealers  who  have 
remained  in  Oneida  for  all  of  the  past  thirty  years  or  more 
are  Mr.  Lysle,  of  Lysle  &  House;  Thos.  Connifif,  of  pres- 
ent firm  of  Conniff  &  Toher,  and  Mr.  Cody.  Occasion- 
ally I  have  stopped  at  Canastota,  but  it  is  quite  a  smaU 
village  and  but  little  business,  I  think,  is  done  there. 

My  next  stop  was  Syracuse,  called  the  Saline  City,  from 
the  large  salt  springs  and  salt  works  located  there.  Syra- 
cuse is  a  busy,  thriving  city.  Considerable  shoe  manu- 
facturing is  done  there.  The  well-known  firms,  A.  E. 
Nettleton  &  Co.,  H.  H.  Gray,  Gray  Brothers  and  Baker  & 
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Bowman,  have  manufactured  fine  shoes  there  for  many 
years.  Syracuse  has  several  large  retail  shoe  stores. 
Among  the  leading  ones  are  Rosenbloom  Bros.,  W.  J. 
McBride  &  Co.,  Lynch  &  Sweeney,  F.  E.  Allen  &  Son, 
John  Zinsmeister,  Hamilton  Bros.,  and  the  Wieting  Opera 
House  Store,  v/hich  for  many  years  was  owned  by  G.  W. 
Ingalls  &  Co.,  who  did  a  large  business  and  also  at  one 
time  had  more  than  twenty  retail  shoe  stores  in  New  York 
State.  In  addition  to  the  regular  retail  shoe  stores  there 
are  also  several  large  department  stores  and  men's  factory 
stores  that  do  quite  an  extensive  shoe  business.  The  Erie 
Canal  runs  through  about  the  centre  of  the  city,  as  does 
also  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
road, and  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad. 

From  Syracuse  my  next  stop  was  Auburn,  which  busy 
little  city  contains  one  of  the  principal  State  prisons.  The 
Osborne  Reaper  and  Agricultural  Works  there  employ 
a  large  number  of  men.  Hannah  &  McCarthy  manu- 
facture a  large  quantity  of  ladies'  fine  shoes  there.  Auburn 
has  several  thriving  retail  shoe  stores,  among  them  promi- 
nently being  Hadselle  &  W^alker,  Glenn  M.  Briggs,  Knox 
&  Knox,  and  Mr.  Lathrop. 

My  next  stop  was  Seneca  Falls.  This  pretty  little  vil- 
lage is  particularly  noted  for  the  fire  engines  that  are 
made  there.  Ed  Addison  and  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  are  the 
leading  and  oldest  shoe  dealers  there.  My  next  little  vil- 
lage is  Waterloo,  which  is  small  and  a  not  very  busy  one. 

My  next  town  is  Geneva,  which  is  a  handsome  town  on 
the  banks  of  Geneva  Lake,  and  has  several  good  retail 
shoe  stores,  the  principal  ones  being  H.  Denison  &  Son 
and  John  Thomas. 

My  next  stop  is  Canandaigua,  a  pretty  little  \illagc  on 
the  shores  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
rich  farming  section  and  fruit  country.     The  leading  shoe 
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stores  there  are  Davidson  &  Park,  Thos.  Smith  Company, 
and  John  Widman. 

My  next  stop  is  the  large,  beautiful  and  busy  dty  of 
Rochester,  which  is  called  the  Flower  City,  so  named  for 
its  large  flower  gardens  and  nurseries.  Rochester  is  the 
largest  shoe  manufacturing  city  in  New  York  State,  and 
probably  more  ladies'  fine  shoes  are  made  there  than  any 
other  city  west  of  New  England,  if  not  in  any  other  city 
in  this  country.  No  cheap,  poor  shoes  are  made  in 
Rochester.  This  city  has  always  been  famed  for  making 
first-class  ladies'  misses'  and  children's  shoes,  and  that 
reputation  is  still  fully  maintained.  Not  only  is  Rochester 
famed  for  its  good  shoemaking,  but  also  for  the  large 
quantity  of  good  quality  clothing  made  there,  which  is 
sold  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  The  environments  of 
Rochester  are  particularly  handsome  and  fascinating,  as 
also  are  its  beautiful  women.  Only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Rochester,  and  connected  by  trolley  lines,  is  Lake 
Ontario.  At  Ontario  Beach  are  numerous  summer  cot- 
tages, hotels,  restaurants,  music  halls  and  other  summer 
attractions,  added  to  good  bathing,  boating  and  fishing, 
making  it  almost  a  second  Coney  Island,  and  thousands 
flock  there  every  day  during  the  summer  season  for 
recreation  and  pleasure. 

Rochester  is  a  delightful  place  at  which  to  spend  Sun- 
day, and  is  an  objective  point,  particularly  for  traveling 
salesmen.  The  hotels  are  good;  among  those  most  patron- 
ized by  traveling  salesmen  is  the  Whitcomb  House,  where 
I  have  spent  many  days  and  enough  money  during 
twenty-five  years  of  my  stopping  there  that  would  pay  for 
the  most  of  the  shingles  on  its  hospitable  roof.  There 
is  no  better  hotel  anywhere  than  the  Whitcomb  House 
for  the  moderate  price  of  $2  per  day,  and  very  few,  if  any, 
that  are  its  equal.     To  the  popularity  and  large  patron- 
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age  of  the  Whitcomb  House  much  credit  is  due  James 
Downs,  who  for  over  twenty  years  has  been  the  efficient 
manager  of  the  hotel,  and  now  is  one  of  the  proprietors, 
Mrs.  Whitcomb  being  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Whitcomb  &  Downs.  Probably  no  woman  anywhere  was 
ever  better  fitted  by  nature  and  experience  for  the  position 
of  housekeeper  for  a  hotel  than  Mrs.  Whitcomb.  She  has 
always  given  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  furnishings 
of  the  hotel,  and  very  particular  in  keeping  every  part  of 
it  well  furnished,  clean  and  in  perfect  order.  Great  credit 
is  due  her  for  the  efficient  management  of  these  duties, 
which  have  so  much  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  guests, 
and  the  phenomenal  success  and  popularity  of  the  Whit- 
comb House.  Although  my  infirmities  and  circum- 
stances will  prevent  my  ever  again  visiting  Rochester, 
the  memory  of  the  happy  days  that  I  have  spent  there  at 
the  Whitcomb  House  will  ever  remain  a  pleasant  thought. 
Many  a  time  has  the  writer  joined  a  merry  party  of  travel- 
ing men  there,  and  then  we  verified  the  truth  of  the  old 
song,  *'  There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To- 
night." Those  who  want  to  be  a  little  more  "  toney  " 
and  pay  for  style  patronize  the  Powers  Hotel,  wdiich  cer- 
tainly is  a  first-class  hotel. 

Rochester  has  several  large  retail  shoe  stores,  shoe 
departments  and  a  number  of  factory  men's  shoe  stores. 
The  oldest  and  largest  shoe  stores  there  are  those  of  Wm. 
Eastwood  &  Son  and  Gould,  Lee  &  Luce,  each  of  whom 
have  commodious  stores,  carry  large  stocks  of  fine  shoes 
and  do  a  large  business.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
medium  size  and  smaller  shoe  stores  also  that  do  a  good 
business.  The  neat  little  shoe  store  of  F.  S.  Phelan,  on 
Mumford  street,  particularly  does  a  nice  business,  as  also 
does  Flint's  shoe  store  on  West  Main  street. 
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The  stops  between  Rochester  and  Buffalo  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  make,  were  Holl-ey,  Albion,  Medina,  Lock- 
port,  Suspension  Bridge  and  Niagara  Falls.  In  each  of 
these  towns  I  had  customers.  Holley  is  a  pleasant  little 
village  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  country,  from  which 
it  derives  the  principal  part  of  its  trade.  J.  H.  Austin  is 
the  leading  shoe  dealer  there.  Albion  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  fruit  and  bean  growing  district  of  the  State,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  shipped  from  that  town.  O.  H. 
Taylor  &  Son  are  the  oldest  shoe  dealers  there  and  have 
one  of  the  leading  shoe  stores  of  the  village.  Medina, 
also,  is  a  pretty  little  village,  and  is  noted  for  the  large 
quantity  of  fine  building  stone  that  is  quarried  in  its  vicin- 
ity. My  old  and  very  dear  friend,  George  M.  Frary,  has 
the  leading  shoe  store  at  Medina,  and  was  among  the 
earliest  of  my  customers  in  that  part  of  the  State.  I  sold 
him  the  first  goods  he  ever  bought  from  either  New  York 
City  or  Boston,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  he 
remained  a  loyal  and  good  customer  and  friend  as  long 
as  I  continued  to  travel. 

Lockport,  so  named  for  the  large  number  of  locks  there 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  is  a  thriving  city  surrounded  by  a  rich 
farming  country,  where  much  wheat  and  fruit  is  raised. 
The  celebrated  Holley  Water  Works  System  have  their 
plant  located  there.  Lockport  has  several  thriving  shoe 
stores,  the  leading  ones  being  J.  K.  Perry  &  Co.,  Chas. 
Blackley,  Tunis  Cutwater  and  Geo.  Bensinger. 

At  Suspension  Bridge  for  over  twenty-five  years  I  had 
one  of  my  largest  customers — John  Kramer — who  retired 
from  the  business  about  three  years  since.  The  leading 
shoe  stores  there  now  are  D.  Lynch  &  Son  and  Finn  & 
Mullaney. 

Niagara  Falls,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of  nature's  great- 
est wonders,  and  is  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists,  trav- 
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elers  and  excursionists  at  nearly  all  times  of  the  year. 
Niagara  Falls  Village  has  rapidly  grown  the  past  few 
years.  Since  they  harnessed  the  water-power  of  Niagara 
Falls  they  are  able  to  furnish  electric  power  sufficient  to 
supply  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  manufacturers  and 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  furnishing  power  for  trolley  lines 
and  electric  light  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  other  nearby 
towns,  and  the  subject  has  been  agitated  of  also  using  it 
as  a  propelling  power  for  canal  boats  in  the  Erie  Canal  by 
a  trolley  system.  Niagara  Falls  is  a  very  interesting  place 
to  visit,  and  every  person  should  endeavor  to  visit  it  at 
least  once  during  their  lives.  I  should  think  Niagara 
Falls  would  be  a  very  desirable  place  in  which  to  locate 
shoe  factories. 

My  next  stop  is  the  great  city  of  Buffalo.  This  busy 
city  is  probably  next  in  size  and  importance  in  New  York 
State  to  New  York  City,  and  for  several  years  past  has 
been  rapidly  growing.  Buffalo  is  a  large  city,  of  great 
commercial  importance,  situated  on  the  shores  of  Niagara 
river  and  Lake  Erie.  It  is  the  great  water  gateway  of 
water  navigation  and  traffic  between  the  East  and  West, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  great  chain 
of  lakes  to  the  northwest,  and  also  is  a  great  railroad 
centre.  Buffalo  has  many  fine  public  and  private  build- 
ings. Numberless  shoe  stores  are  there.  Beside  the 
regular  shoe  stores  are  several  large  department  stores 
which  sell  shoes,  and  several  men's  factory  shoe  stores. 
Among  the  largest  shoe  retailers  of  Buffalo  conspicuously 
stand  Robert  Forsyth  &  Son  and  the  C.  M.  Clapp  Shoe 
Company.  Several  shoe  factories  are  located  in  Buffalo 
and  a  number  of  large  shoe  jobbing  firms.  At  almost  all 
seasons  of  the  year  we  can  find  representative  J;raveling 
salesmen  in  Buffalo.  During  the  first  few  days  of  January 
and  July  particularly  a  large  number  of  shoe  travelers 
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congregate  there,  as  these  are  the  dates  when  most  of  the 
shoe  retailers  there  place  their  orders  for  the  coming 
season's  trade. 

The  leading  hotels  of  Buffalo,  where  most  of  the  trav- 
eling men  stop,  are  the  Tifft  House,  Genesee  Hotel,  the 
Hotel  Iroquois  and  the  Brozel  Hotel. 

With  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Elmira,  Waverly, 
Owego  and  Binghamton,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
and  the  towns  of  Ithaca  and  Cortland,  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  this  concludes  my  story  of  travels  in  New  York 
State. 
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THE  SHOE  FACTORY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  read  in  shoe  trade  jour- 
nals articles  discussing  nearly  every  phase  of  shoe  man- 
ufacturing and  shoe  selling;  but  seldom  have  we  seen 
anything  there  in  relation  to  that  very  important  factor 
in  the  industry — the  shoe  factory  superintendent.  But 
probably  there  is  no  position  connected  with  the  shoe 
industry  more  important  in  all  its  bearings  than  that  of 
the  shoe  factory  superintendent.  The  owner,  or  pro- 
prietor of  the  shoe  factory,  commonly  called  *'  The 
Boss,"  is  its  logical  head,  and  responsible  for  the  gen- 
eral management,  not  only  of  the  factory  itself,  but  also 
for  the  office,  and  all  the  detail  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness. But  success  or  failure  of  the  factory  to  produce 
up-to-date  shoes  at  a  minimum  price  depends  very 
largely,  and  we  miglit  say,  almost  wholly,  upon  the 
skill  and  general  efficiency  of  the  superintendent. 

In  these  days  of  modern  shoe  manufacturing  the 
superintendent  should  be  possessed  of  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  regarding  qualities  and  values  of  the  various 
leathers  required ;  also,  he  should  keep  abreast  the  times, 
as  regards  the  popular  styles  of  lasts  and  patterns  neces- 
sary for  the  building  of  shoes  to  meet  the  requirements 
and  demands  of  trade.  He  should  have  the  ability  to 
thoroughly  understand  every  detail  of  every  department 
of  the  factory,  understand  all  the  modern  machines,  and 
be  able  to  operate  them,  if  necessary.  Above  all,  he 
must  have  the  ability  to  detect  at  once  any  irregularity 
that  may  occur  in  any  and  every  department  of  the  fac- 
tory, and  see  that  every  workman  does  his  part  of  the 
work  in  a  skilful  m.anner.  He  should  also  watch  care- 
fully all  the  various  leathers  and  other  materials  enter- 
ing the  shoe,  from  the  time  the  cutter  first  puts  his  knife 
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into  the  leather  until  it  comes  out  a  finished  product. 
Even  then,  he  should  see  that  every  shoe  is  carefully 
examined  by  a  competent  person,  if  he  lacks  the  time  to 
do  this  himself,  and  allow  no  shoe  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
trade  that  has  any  imperfections  in  either  material  or 
workmanship. 

So  we  say  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  shoe  factory 
superintendent  can  be  called  "  The  man  at  the  helm." 
Of  course,  every  person  connected  with  the  industry  and 
its  business  affairs  is,  more  or  less,  responsible  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  business,  from  the  most  lowly 
workman  of  the  factory  to  the  high-toned  traveling 
salesman  and  the  pompous  proprietor  himself.  But  the 
competent  superintendent  is  what  we  may  call  ''  the 
main  spoke  in  the  Avheel,"  and  then,  too,  he  is  the  one 
who,  generally,  must  suffer  all  the  blame,  if  there  is 
occasion  to  blame  any  person  for  non-success  of  the 
business. 

How"  well  the  modern  shoe  factory  superintendent  is 
remunerated  for  his  skill,  diligence,  faithfulness  and  suc- 
cess is  a  matter  which  lies  between  himself  and  the  pro- 
prietor, who  is  the  real  "  boss."  This  I  do  not  purpose 
to  discuss,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  business  agreement  which 
concerns  only  the  superintendent  and  the  proprietor. 
But  I  must  say,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  competent  and 
successful  shoe  factory  superintendent  of  the  present 
day  should  be  the  best  paid  man  of  any  and  all  em- 
ployees of  the  factory. 

Even  a  poor  salesman  can  sell  shoes  fairly  well,  if 
they  are  right  in  every  particular,  but  it  requires  a  smart 
one  who  can  sell  shoes  at  a  profit  to  desirable  customers 
if  the  shoes  leave  the  hands  of  the  factory  superinten- 
dent in  an  imperfect  condition,  or  worth  much  less  than 
the  price  asked  for  them.    No  salesman,  whether  he  be 
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a  good  one,  or  a  poor  one,  likes  to  undertake  the  task 
of  selling  shoes  which  he  knows  are  not  right,  and  not 
well  worth  the  price  asked  for  them,  no  matter  how 
slick  the  samples  may  be.  It  is  more  satisfactory,  and 
profitable,  in  the  end,  to  the  salesman,  to  show  a  sample 
which  is  inferior  to  the  goods  shipped  than  it  is  to  show 
an  elegant  sample  and  then  have  his  orders  filled  with 
inferior  goods,  from  which  he  is  almost  sure  to  hear 
complaints  later,  either  in  returned  goods  or  failure  to 
receive  duplicate  orders  in  the  future. 

So  let  us  all  give  due  credit  to  the  thoroughly  com- 
petent shoe  factory  superintendent — "  The  man  at  the 
helm,"  and  in  a  certain  sense  we  might  say  he  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient   '*'  men  behind  the  guns." 
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WHOM    DOES   THE   TARIFF   ON   HIDES   AND 
LEATHER   BEINEFIT? 

It  certainly  should  be  perfectly  apparent  to  any  reason- 
ably intelligent  person  that  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  razv 
material  which  we  desire  to  manufacture  into  a  finished 
product  in  this  country  enhances  the  price  of  that  finished 
product  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid,  and 
consequently  increases  the  price  at  which  we  must  sell  the 
finished  product.  This  seems  to  us  a  self-evident  proposition 
which  no  intelligent  person  can  truthfully  contradict. 

While  there  are  other  materials  beside  hides  imported 
into  this  country  upon  which  there  is  no  longer  any  neces- 
sity for  a  tariff  duty,  still,  it  is  our  province  to  speak  only 
of  those  things  which  pertain  to  and  concern  business  con- 
nected with  the  shoe  and  leather  industries.  Possibly  there 
was  a  time  when  high  tariff  duties  were  a  necessity,  not 
alone  as  protection  to  American  industries,  but  also  as  a 
source  of  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  our  government. 
But  surely  in  the  matter  of  hides,  as  also  many  other 
materials,  that  time  long  since  fortunately  passed.  When 
we  can  demonstrate,  as  we  are  now  doing,  that  even  in  the 
face  of  tariff  duties  on  hides,  we  can  and  are  manufacturing 
them  into  leathers,  and  the  leathers  into  shoes,  and  sell  the 
finished  product  at  less  prices,  not  alone  in  this  country,  but 
also  in  foreign  countries,  than  foreign  countries  can  pro- 
duce them,  this,  of  itself,  should  be  sufficient  evidence  that 
a  tariff"  on  hides  is  no  longer  a  protection  to  the  mechanic 
(who  here  earns  better  wages  than  in  any  foreign  country) 
nor  to  the  manufacturer  or  the  consumer.  As  the  govern- 
ment no  longer  needs  such  tariff  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
surely  any  person  can  readily  see  that  such  tariff  is  not  only 
needless,  but  is  a  positive  detriment  and  burden  to  the  shoe 
and  leather  industries,  and  an  added  expense  to  the  manu- 
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factured  product,  and  hence  a  needless  increased  price 
which  the  consumer  must  pay  for  the  manufactured 
product.  It  is  all  folly  for  any  political  party  to  assert  they 
dare  not  open  the  subject  of  tariff  revision  with  a  view  to 
regulate  tariff  duties  according  to  present  needs,  require- 
ments and  best  interest  of  American  industries  and  the 
masses ;  fearing  that  if  they  should  endeavor  to  revise  tariff 
duties  on  one  or  more  articles  of  importation,  that  the  whole 
subject  of  tariff  re\4sion  on  other  articles  and  materials  must 
also  be  made.  If  one  political  party  has,  in  the  past,  by 
the  acts  of  their  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  enacted  and  passed  laws  which,  since  their 
passage,  have  become  burdensome,  oppressive  and  needless 
(although  in  their  judgment  at  the  time  of  the  enacting 
such  laws  they  were  then  considered  wise  and  necessary) 
they  should  he  the  first  party  to  endeavor  to  correct  and 
change  such  oppressive  laws  to  meet  changed  conditions, 
which  now,  and  for  a  long  time  past,  have  existed.  Politics 
enter  entirely  too  much  into  our  legislative  halls  in  the 
enacting  and  passing  wise  and  honest  measures  which 
should  redound  to  the  best  interest  of  the  masses  of  our 
people.  But  instead  of  attending  to  these  duties  it  appears 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  political  party  who  succeed  in  gaining 
office  and  power  to  immediately  thereafter  begin  laying 
their  plans  for  the  next  election,  when  they  hope  to  succeed 
themselves  in  office. 

The  industry  of  shoe  manufacturing  in  this  country  is 
largely  centered  in  the  New  England  States,  and  still  it 
appears  that  the  majority  of  voters  of  those  States  are  blind 
to  their  own  best  interests,  and,  as  either  a  matter  of  party 
pride,  or  because  their  fathers  before  them  belonged  to  a 
certain  political  party,  they  still  continue  to  vote  with  the 
same  party,  and  probably  can  give  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  continue  to  do  so.    They  still  vote  for  and  elect  mem- 
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bers  to  Congress  who  fail  to  work  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
This  subject  should  be  agitated  no  matter  which  political 
party  it  affects,  and  wiser  and  far  better  tariff  laws  on  many 
things  imported  into  this  country  be  passed,  lowering  the 
duties,  and  on  many  articles  and  materials  taking  off  all 
tariff  duties,  and  especially  those  on  hides. 
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MORE  ABOUT  TARIFF. 

Xew  York,  August  13,  1902. — I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  little  controversy  recently  published  as  having 
taken  place  between  Chairman  Griggs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Committee  and  former  Postmaster- 
General  Smith.    The  latter  said  in  an  editorial : 

"'  As  the  United  States  exported  only  a  few  dollars' 
worth  of  tin  plate  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  while  it  im- 
ported nearly  six  million  dollars'  worth,  it  may  be  seen 
what  a  wonderful  argument  Chairman  Griggs  ,  has 
brought  against  the  tariff  on  this  question  of  the  price 
of  tin  plate." 

Replying  to  this,  Judge  Griggs  said : 

"  It  is  exceedingly  refreshing  to  have  ]\Ir.  Smith  ap- 
pear to  believe  that  he  can  find  all  of  the  tin  plate  ex- 
ported, reported  in  the  Treasury  statistics  under  head  of 
tin  plate.'' 

Mr.  Griggs  further  said : 

"  The  trust  sells  to  exporters  of  canned  goods  tin  plate 
to  be  used  only  for  export  purposes  at  $3.19  per  hundred 
pounds.  And  that  cotton  seed  oil  and  nearly  all  of  our 
other  goods  exported  in  tin  vessels  (except  Standard  Oil 
Company's  products)  are  sent  out  in  packages  made  of 
American  tin  plate,  which  is  sold  to  them  at  $3.19  per 
hundred  pounds,  while  for  other  purposes  $4.19  is 
charged.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  practically  the 
single  exception.  And  also  he  says  the  wire  rope  trust, 
Avhich  is  said  to  have  given  the  Republican  Committee 
?ioo,ooo  in  1896  and  got  the  tariff  schedule  fixed  to  suit 
itself,  is  exporting  wire  rope  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
while  selling  in  our  markets  at  prices  from  100  per  cent, 
to  300  per  cent,  above  its  foreign  price.  Also  he  says, 
what  say  our  friends  about  wire  nails,  wire  rope,  shovels, 
axle  grease,  washboards,  meat  choppers,  barbed  wire, 
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clocks,  lawn  mowers,  fruit  jars,  typewriters,  sewing 
tuachines  and  pianos,  which  are  made  in  America  and 
are  sold  in  America  from  40  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent, 
more  than  they  are  sold  for  in  foreign  countries.  Let 
us  talk  about  these  things." 

Another  writer  says : 

*'  Thousands  of  Republicans  see  that  our  worse-than- 
war-tariff,  in  many  instances  50  per  cent,  higher  than  it 
was  when  our  '  infant  industries  '  were  really  young  and 
needed  protection,  is  an  obstacle  to  justice  to  Cuba,  a 
hindrance  to  the  reciprocity  for  which  President  Mc- 
Kinley  argued  in  his  last  speech,  a  prolific  *  mother  of 
trusts,'  a  bulwark  to  monopolies,  an  oppression  to  con- 
sumers, and  a  baneful  corrupter  of  politics." 

Another  writer  on  the  subject  of  needless  tariff  writes 
regarding  the  argument  which  defenders  of  such  tariff 
use,  quoting  his  own  language.    He  says : 

"  There  is  an  argument  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
churchman  who  let  a  fire  consume  a  neighbor's  house 
because  he  could  not  conscientiously  run  on  the  Sabbath 
day  to  give  the  alarm." 

To  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  letter,  the  argument 
in  favor  of  any  duty  whatever  on  hides  is  about  equal 
to  an  argument  that  a  doctor  of  medicine  should  still 
continue  giving  the  same  nasty  medicine  after  his 
patient  has  entirely  recovered  his  health. 

Senator  Elkins  gives  as  his  reason  for  opposing  legis- 
lation for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  Cuban  imports,  that, 
if  duties  on  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco  had  been  reduced 
by  a  Republican  Congress,  then  the  Democrats  could 
have  asked  the  question,  "  Why  did  you  not  reduce  the 
duties  on  steel  and  iron  ore  and  other  articles?" 

It  appears  to  my  mind  that  if  we  can  prove,  as  we 
daily  are  doing,  that  even  so  young  an  industry  in  this 
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country  as  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  can  manufacture 
and  sell  their  product  in  foreign  countries,  or  to  ex- 
porters, at  a  profit,  and  sell  it  at  less  prices  than  it  is 
sold  in  this  country,  and  also  that  there  are  a  great 
many  other  products  of  America,  and  particularly  shoes, 
iron  and  steel,  that  can  be,  and  are,  being  sold  in  foreign 
countries  at  a  less  price  than  that  which  they  are  sold 
in  this  country,  and  at  less  prices  than  those  products 
can  be  made  in  those  foreign  countries,  and  that  such 
duties  are  not  necessary  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  are  no  protection  what- 
ever to  American  labor,  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  duty  on  such  products  falls  to  the  ground  with  a  very 
dull  thud. 

If  other  countries  produce  from  either  the  soil  or  from 
manufacture  any  articles  which  the  United  States  can- 
not produce,  then  we  want  them ;  and  certainly  on  those 
things  we  want  no  duty ;  and  if  we  can  produce  articles 
of  manufacture  in  this  country  at  less  prices  than 
foreign  countries  can  produce  them,  then  we  want  to 
use  those  countries  for  a  market  place  for  such  products 
and  articles. 

I  never  have  been  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club,  nor 
probably  would  not  entirely  agree  with  their  full  theory 
of  free  trade,  certainly  not  for  past  times ;  neither  am  I 
hide  bound  to  any  political  party  to  the  extent  to  preju- 
dice my  honest  convictions  of  justice  and  right.  I  think 
all  men  should  exercise  their  God-given  right  of  free 
thought  and  independent  action,  and  act  according  to 
the  best  light  they  are  able  to  obtain,  governed  by  their 
conscience  and  common-sense  standard  of  right,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  or  a  majority  of  mankind,  and  especially 
those  of  our  own  country,  and  particularly  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  toilers  of  our  land. 
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OBEDIENCE  THE  BOND  OF  RULE— A  STORY 
ON  WEALTH. 

There  are  many  inexorable  rules,  either  written  or  un- 
written law  laid  down  for  the  government  of  mankind  in  all 
departments  and  conditions  of  life.  No  matter  whether 
we  transgress  the  natural  rules  or  laws  of  health,  the  laws 
of  God,  stray  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  or 
deviate  from  the  well-known  rules  of  honesty  and  integrity 
in  business  transactions,  we  are  very  likely,  yes,  almost  sure 
to  suffer  in  one  way  or  another  for  such  deviations  and 
transgressions.  All  these  rules  and  laws  can  easily  be 
understood  without  any  very  high  deg'ree  of  either  intelli- 
gence or  education.  Our  conscience  always  dictates  the 
right  and  proper  course  we  should  pursue,  and  when  we 
transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  God,  or  of  a  well 
ordered  life  in  business,  or  in  society,  we  are  sure  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  those  transgressions.  If  not  immediately  by 
the  stings  of  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  then  later  by 
the  sufferings  that  are  sure  to  follow  as  a  penalty  for  our 
wrongful  acts. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  men  do  not  stop  to  think  of  the 
penalty  that  is  attached  to  all  the  deviations  from  these 
wise  rules  and  laws  of  nature,  of  God,  and  the  safeguards 
to  society  made  by  able  and  wise  men  for  the  protection  of 
the  man  himself,  and  society  in  general.  But  sooner  or  later 
we  will  realize  and  suffer  for  every  transgression  or  viola- 
tion of  any  one  of  those  rules  and  laws.  "  Obedience  is  the 
bond  of  rule,"  and  disobedience  of  the  rule  will  surely  bring 
l)unishment  to  the  offender  of  that  bond,  although  perhaps 
the  offender  may  not  realize  at  the  time  of  his  punishment 
and  sufferings  just  why,  and  for  what  special  offense  he  is 
being  made  to  suffer. 
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The  rules  of  honesty  and  integrity  should  be  the  ones 
firmly  laid  down  in  the  mind  of  every  business  man  for  his 
guidance  and  practice.  These  rules  are  not  made  to  fit  any 
special  Hne  of  business,  trade,  profession  or  condition  in 
life.  They  are  the  fundamental  rules  and  laws  of  both  God 
and  man,  punishment  for  the  transgression  of  which  we 
cannot  escape.  The  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden 
Rule  contain  all  that  is  essential  for  any  man  to  know  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  he  should  at  all  times  conduct 
himself  and  govern  his  actions,  and  ev^n  if  we  are  not 
familiar  with  them,  our  conscience  ever  stands  ready  to 
admonish  us  of  danger  and  to  punish  us  for  our  trans- 
gressions. It  matters  not  what  calling  in  life  we  may  pursue, 
and  although  we  may  accumulate  millions  of  dollars,  if  that 
wealth  is  accumulated  by  dishonest  methods,  we  are  sure  to 
suffer  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  all  our  wealth 
will  fail  to  bring  us  sweet  peace  and  contentment  of  mind 
which  is  far  more  to  be  prized  than  silver,  gold  and  precious 
stones. 

Although  a  man  might  be  possessed  of  all  the  wealth  of 
Carnegie,  Rockefeller,  Morgan  and  all  the  other  millionaires 
and  multi-millionaires  in  this  world,  all  rolled  together  in 
one  vast  fortune,  and  has  not  a  clear  and  satisfied  conscience 
that  he  has  honestly  and  faithfully  performed  his  duty  to 
his  God  and  to  his  fellowmen,  he  hath  nothing.  In  that 
deplorable  condition  all  his  words  and  works  are  as 
"  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals."  Frequently  we 
see  men  in  their  mad  haste  to  accumulate  Avealth  resort 
to  many  tricky  devices  and  dishonest  methods  of  trans- 
acting business  simply  to  gain  a  few  paltry  dollars,  the 
possession  of  wdiich  obtained  under  such  circumstances 
and  by  such  methods,  is  only  a  curse,  wdiich  is  almost 
sure  to  turn  on  the  offenders  and  sting  them  like  a  poison- 
ous  serpent.      It   is   quite   questionable   that   the   vast 
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fortunes  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  many  of  our 
multi-millionaires  has  all  been  accumulated  by  them  in  a 
single  short  lifetime  by  strictly  honest  methods. 

Riches  certainly  are  desirable,  and  we  are  all  justified  in 
endeavoring  in  a  strictly  honorable  manner  to  amass  all  we 
reasonably  can,  not  alone  for  our  own  comfort,  pleasure  and 
support  in  our  declining  3^ears,  but  for  the  support  of  those 
dependent  upon  us,  that  by  its  use  we  may  also  bring  some 
sunshine,  comfort  and  happiness  into  the  lives  of  others  less 
fortunate.  It  is  also  praiseworthy  and  desirable  that  we 
should  all  live  such  a  life  that  we  can  look  back  upon  it  in 
our  old  age,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  truthfully  saying 
we  have  amassed  our  fortune,  or  whatever  we  may  be 
possessed  of,  by  strictly  honorable  transactions  with  our 
fellowman.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  have  a  satisfied 
and  clear  conscience  of  having  done  only  our  duty.  Let  us, 
so  far  as  we  reasonably  can,  be  of  some  service  to  our  fellow- 
man,  no  matter  how  small  that  service  may  be,  if  we  have 
done  what  we  can  to  make  others  as  well  as  ourselves  happy, 
and  make  the  world  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it. 

"  Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts ; 
Of  friends,  however  humble,  spurn  not  one ; 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun." 

We  do  not  want  readers  of  this  article  to  think  because  it 
is  published  in  a  shoe  trade  journal  that  we  have  an  opinion 
that  people  engaged  in  the  shoe  industry  and  trade  are  any 
more  dishonest  than  are  people  in  other  walks  of  life. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  Our  experience  is  gained  by  having 
been  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  in  several  of  its  branches 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  of  that 
time  a  traveling  shoe  salesman  and  buyer,  hence  in  close 
touch  with  many  men  in  other  calling.  Our  conclusion  is, 
that  people  generally  engaged  in  the  shoe  trade  and  industry 
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average  fully  equal  in  e\iery  way  to  people  in  any  other 
branches  of  business,  and  superior  to  many  others  in  points 
of  honesty  and  integrity.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  because  of 
the  honesty  of  many  men  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  there  are  so  many  who  have  never  ac- 
cumulated much  wealth,  and  some  of  us,  now  in  our  feeble- 
ness and  old  age,  are  inmates  of  the  almshouse. 

During  all  our  career  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  the  above 
quotation  from  Tennyson  that  "  Obedience  is  the  bond  of 
rule."  Let  us  all,  regardless  of  our  calling  in  life,  be  in- 
dustrious, reasonably  frugal  and  strive  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  accumulate  all  of  this  world's  goods  we  reasonably 
can  by  strictly  honest  methods,  and  use  it  for  wise  and 
beneficient  purposes  for  the  comfort  of  ourselves  and  others. 
Then  in  our  old  age,  whether  we  have  either  poverty  or 
riches,  we  can  have  something  which  money  cannot  pur- 
chase— a  clear,  satisfied  conscience.  We  should  also  re- 
member that  all  through  our  lives  we  are  making  a  record 
of  some  sort  and  leaving  an  example  which  others  may 
follow  whether  good  or  bad.  We  should  so  guide  our  bark 
that  those  who  are  to  follow  us  shall  find  a  smooth  track 
which  we  have  left  behind  for  their  race  in  life. 
"  The  smallest  bark  on  life's  tumultuous  ocean 
Will  leave  a  track  behind  forevermore  ; 

The  slightest  wave  of  influence  set  in  motion, 
Extends  and  widens  to  the  eternal  shore. 

We  should  be  wary,  then,  who  go  before 
A  myriad  yet  to  be,  and  we  should  take 

Our  bearing  carefully  where  breakers  roar 
And  fearful  tempests  gather;  one  mistake 

^Fay  wreck  unnumbered  barks  that  follow  in  our  wake." 
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WHAT  I  WOULD  DO  IF  I  WERE  A  SHOE  MAN- 
UFACTURER. 

In  the  first  place,  were  I  a  shoe  manufacturer,  or 
rather,  before  I  attempted  to  become  one,  I  would  en- 
deavor to  become  a  first-class  shoe  mechanic  myself, 
and  strive  to  learn  every  detail  of  shoe  manufacturing, 
especially  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  shoes  I  intended  to 
manufacture.  I  would  endeavor  to  locate  my  factory  at 
a  point  where  I  could  have  the  best  advantages  of  skilled 
labor,  and  would  either  build  or  endeavor  to  obtain  one 
of  the  best  modern  factories,  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  good  light,  and  fresh  air,  fully  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  class  of  shoes  I  intended  to  manufacture.  I  would 
pay  my  employees  the  best  wages  I  could  afford  to,  and 
at  all  times  treat  them  in  a  respectful  and  courteous 
manner,  which  would  tend  to  gain  their  respect  and  con- 
fidence; this  secured  would  insure  their  taking  an  in- 
terest in  the  business  and  endeavoring  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  my  business. 

I  would  decide  upon  the  class  of  goods  I  desired  to 
manufacture,  and  then  confine  myself  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  qualities  and  styles,  and  strive  to  make  them 
the  best  of  their  class  possible  for  any  manufacturer  to 
make  for  the  prices  at  which  I  could  sell  them  with  a 
reasonable  profit  to  myself.  I  would  endeavor  to  en- 
gage a  thoroughly  competent  superintendent,  account- 
ant and  assistants,  watch  the  leather  market  carefully 
myself,  and  keep  thoroughly  posted  upon  prices  of 
everything  I  needed,  and  as  nearly  as  my  capital  would 
permit,  avail  myself  of  the  best  obtainable  cash  dis- 
counts on  all  my  purchases.     This  would  establish  my 
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credit,  and  make  my  trade  sought  after  by  people  having 
anything  to  sell  which  I  might  need  in  my  business,  and 
enable  me  to  purchase  the  same  at  the  lowest  market 
prices. 

So  far  as  I  needed  them  I  would  employ  first-class, 
competent  and  reliable  salesmen,  and  pay  them,  as  I 
would  all  my  employees,  a  salary,  or  wages  commen- 
surate with  their  services  and  worth. 

In  the  management  of  the  factory  I  would  endeavor 
to  watch  carefully  all  the  little  leaks,  and  prevent  the 
waste  of  anything  that  could  be  utilized  or  sold,  how- 
ever small  it  might  be.  I  would  endeavor  to  be  of  as 
cheerful  nature  and  disposition  as  I  well  could  be,  and 
endeavor  to  make  myself  worthily  popular,  not  alone 
with  my  employees,  but  also  with  all  people  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact  in  my  business  relations.  I  would 
strive  to  be  civil  and  polite  to  everybody.  I  would  as- 
sist a  worthy  friend  or  brother  when  in  distress  or 
trouble  to  a  reasonable  extent  "  so  far  as  my  ability 
would  permit,  and  his  necessities  require."  I  would  be 
cautious  about  writing  saucy  or  independent  letters  to 
my  customers  and  others,  and  would  not  allow  my  as- 
sistants to  do  so  in  my  name.  I  would  patiently  listen 
to  all  the  advice  that  any  of  my  employees  desired  to 
offer  me,  and  carefully  weigh  all  their  suggestions,  and 
adopt  all  the  good  ideas  and  advice  they  might  suggest. 
I  would  instruct  all  my  salesmen  to  always  be  pleasant, 
gentlemanly,  courteous,  civil  and  polite  to  all  customers 
under  all  circumstances.  If  I  received  any  complaints 
from  customers  regarding  their  treatment,  or  any  fault 
with  my  shoes,  I  would  carefully  investigate  the  same 
and  endeavor  to  rectify  such  complaints  and  faults. 

I  would  advertise  my  business  liberally  and  judici- 
ously in  the  best  and  most  conspicuous  manner  pos- 
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sible,  and  through  the  very  best  mediums,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  largest  and  most  widely  circulated  shoe 
trade  journal.  Having  once  established  a  good  profit- 
able business  I  would  not  relax  my  efforts,  but  would 
then  endeavor  to  retain  my  leading  position  in  the  busi- 
ness and  hold  all  my  good  customers  so  far  as  possible. 
One  of  the  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  why  some  manu- 
facturers fail  to  make  a  success  manufacturing  shoes,  is 
that  they  endeavor  to  make,  by  far,  too  many  qualities 
and  styles.-  Better  to  make  but  one  shoe  and  make  it 
right  in  all  respects,  and  at  a  profit,  than  to  make  a  hun- 
dred different  grades  and  styles  with  no  profit  to  the 
manufacturer.  This  we  have  seen  demonstrated,  par- 
ticularly the  past  few  years,  by  a  few  manufacturers 
who  have  confined  their  product  to  a  limited  number  of 
qualities  and  styles ;  and  by  so  doing  have  been  enabled 
to  make  the  best  shoes  possible  of  their  class  and  price 
and  to-day  we  could  mention  a  few  of  our  most  success- 
ful and  prosperous  manufacturers  who  have  strictly  ad- 
hered to  this  method  and  pursued  this  policy.  While, 
on  the  other  hand  we  could  mention  many  manufac- 
turers who  have  endeavored  to  make  a  long  line  in 
qualities  and  styles  who  have  either  failed  in  business, 
or  have  practically  stood  still,  hardly  "  holding  their 
own."  We  could  easily  advance  many  good  reasons 
(which  I  think  are  now  being  pretty  generally  under- 
stood) why  the  manufacturer  making  a  short  line  of 
goods  has  been  more  successful  than  he  who  endeavored 
to  make  a  long  line.  The  old  adage  "  The  jack  of  all 
trades  is  usually  good  at  none  "  could  easily  be  applied 
to  the  manufacturer  who  attempts  to  make  a  large 
variety  in  qualities  and  styles  of  shoes.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  as  among  the  reasons  why  the  man- 
ufacturer making  a  limited  line  can  be  more  successful : 


First,  by  buying  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  same  brand  of 
leather  and  same  quality  materials  he  can  buy  them  in 
larger  lots ;  and  we  all  know  that  this  means  he  can  buy 
them  in  such  lots  at  bottom  market  prices.  Another 
excellent  reason  (and  perhaps  the  most  important  one 
of  all)  is,  his  workmen  become  more  proficient  making 
a  certain  part  of  a  very  few  grades,  than  is  possible  in 
a  large  number  of  grades.  The  shoes  when  finished  will 
be  more  uniform  in  both  stock  and  workmanship  in  the 
short  line  than  in  the  long  line. 

Whether  I  catered  to  either  the  wholesale  or  retail 
trade,  I  would  instruct  my  salesmen  to  select  as  cus- 
tomers, as  far  as  possible,  only  those  dealers  who  are 
unquestionably  financially  responsible,  honorable,  wide- 
awake, hustling  merchants,  who  would  strive  to  sell  the 
largest  quantity  of  my  goods.  With  such  customers,  if 
I  did  my  part  honestly  and  faithfully,  and  at  all  times 
maintained  the  standard  of  quality  in  my  shoes,  I  think 
my  success  would  be  assured. 

If  it  became  necessary  on  account  of  advance  in  the 
prices  of  labor,  leather  and  other  materials  required  for 
my  shoes,  that  I  must  advance  my  prices  in  order  to 
maintain  my  regular  percentage  of  profit,  I  would 
frankly  and  honestly  state  my  position  to  my  customers, 
that  I  must  advance  my  prices,  and  I  believe  nearly  all 
desirable  customers  would  understand  and  appreciate 
the  justice  of  my  argument  and  accept  the  situation. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  there  be  a  material  decline 
in  prices  of  leather  and  other  materials  necessary  for  my 
shoes,  so  that  I  could  afford  to  sell  them  at  less  prices 
than  formerly,  then  in  this  event  I  would  voluntarily 
give  my  customers  the  benefit  of  the  lower  price  at 
which  I  would  then  be  enabled  to  manufacture  them. 
"  'Tis  a  poor  rule  that  don't  w^ork  both  ways." 


I  would  be  reasonably  liberal  with  my  salesmen  both 
in  matter  of  salary  and  expenses.  If  on  any  trips  a 
salesman's  expenses  should  average  more  than  usual  to 
an  apparent  unreasonable  extent,  probably  the  salesman 
could  offer  a  valid  excuse  for  it,  and  explain  satisfac- 
torily. It  makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  salesmen  whether  they  travel  fast  or  slow, 
far  away  or  near  headquarters.  Sometimes,  too,  sales- 
men find  it  expedient  and  profitable  to  entertain  cus- 
tomers by  inviting  them  to  places  of  amusement,  sup- 
pers and  other  refreshments.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  friendship  and  good  fellowship  between  salesmen 
and  merchants  cuts  quite  a  figure,  and  aids  the  salesmen 
largely  in  making  sales,  and  should  be  reasonably  per- 
missible. 

I  well  remember  a  certain  occasion  many  years  since 
when  a  large  shoe  manufacturer  of  ladies'  fine  shoes  in 
central  New  York  (now  deceased)  gave  a  banquet  in 
one  of  our  large  Western  cities,  to  which  he  invited  the 
leading  shoe  jobbers  and  largest  retailers  of  that 
vicinity,  and  it  was  said  that  during  that  evening,  amid 
the  "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,"  and  sole,  and 
probably  also  of  an  "  overflowing  bowl,"  this  enterpris- 
ing shoe  manufacturer  booked  orders  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  shoes.  So, 
although  this  banquet  and  refreshments  may  have  cost 
this  sharp  but  honest  manufacturer  several  hundred 
dollars  it  was  a  paying  investment  financially;  besides, 
it  renewed  and  cemented  friendship  and  confidence  with 
the  trade  which  was  profitable  and  pleasant  in  succeed- 
ing years.  The  name  of  this  bright  and  clever  manufac- 
turer and  salesman  was  Col.  William  Reynolds,  of  the 
late  firm  of  Reynolds  Bros.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who  for 
many  years  were  among  the  largest  and  most  prosper- 
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ons  manufacturers  of  ladies'  fine  shoes  in  New  York 
State.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  this  whole-souled, 
genial  gentleman,  and  during  my  experience  of  three 
years,  during  the  years  1868,  1869  and  1870,  when  I  had 
a  retail  shoe  store  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  I  bought  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Reynolds  Bros,  shoes  from 
liim,  and  always  found  them  satisfactory. 
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WHAT   I  WOULD   DO   IF  I  WERE  A  WHOLE- 
SALER. 

As  I  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  traveling  salesman 
and  buyer  for  a  New  York  City  wholesale  boot  and  shoe 
firm,  during  the  years  between  1871  and  1892,  it  appears 
to  me  it  might  be  appropriate,  and  perhaps  interesting,  to 
give  some  views  regarding  what  I  would  do  if  I  was  now  a 
wholesale  shoe  dealer,  or  as  they  are  frequently  called, 
jobber;  and  a  little  in  reference  to  past  and  present  condi- 
tions of  the  trade.  I  presume  the  name  jobber  was 
originally  given  to  such  dealers,  from  the  fact  that  they 
formerly  bought  and  sold  principally  lots  of  goods  that  were 
already  made  up,  and  regardless  of  any  particular  special 
straight  lines.  But  since  the  advent  of  large  factories  using 
machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  old  methods  of 
doing  business  have  largely  disappeared,  and  business  has 
become  better  systematized.  Many  manufacturers  have 
adopted  certain  regular  lines  which  they  constantly  dupli- 
cate, so  that  both  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  dealer  can  buy 
straight  lines  of  goods,  which  they  can  continue  using,  by 
reordering  the  same  goods  made  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
demands  of  their  trade  require.  This  method  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  old  way  of  manufacturing  and  conduct- 
ing a  wholesale  business. 

If  I  were  a  wholesale  dealer  at  the  present  time  I  would 
not  attempt  to  carry  such  a  large  variety  of  shoes  as  was 
formerly  customary.  In  earlier  times  a  majority  of  retailers 
purchased  the  bulk  of  their  goods  from  the  jobber,  and 
looked  to  him  for  nearly  everything  they  needed  in  a  retail 
shoe  store,  "  from  a  cack  to  a  brogan,"  as  well  as  leather 
and  findings.  But  this  has  materially  changed,  and  now 
modern  wholesale  shoe  dealers  confine  their  stocks  to  fewer 
kinds  and  more  regular  lines.    But  most  wholesale  dealers 
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of  the  present  day  undertake  to  carry  altogether  too  great 
a  variety  of  shoes. 

My  idea  at  the  present  time  would  be  to  ehminate  all  slow 
selling  lines  from  stock,  and  select  a  sufficient  number  of 
desirable  lines,  a  few  of  each,  men's,  boys',  youths',  women's, 
misses'  and  children's  that  should  supply  the  reasonable 
wants  of  customers.  Having  ascertained  just  what  lines  it 
was  profitable  for  us  to  handle,  I  would  then  carry  such 
lines  in  stock  in  large  quantities,  and  have  them  coming  in 
from  the  factory  every  week  in  such  quantities  as  needed 
to  keep  the  stock  replenished  with  fresh  goods.  In  this  way 
I  would  be  able  to  completely  fill  nearly  all  orders  promptly 
that  might  be  received. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  wholesale  dealers  in  the 
past,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  trouble  still  exists  with 
many  of  them,  is  that  when  they  receive  an  order  for  thirty 
or  forty  different  kinds  of  shoes  they  are  unable  (on  account 
of  being  out  of  goods)  to  completely  fill  the  order  at  once. 
This  is  disappointing  to  the  retailer,  and  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  driving  them  to  purchase  more  of  their  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturer  than  formerly  they  did.  This 
inability  to  fill  orders  promptly  and  completely  on  their 
receipt  also  operates  injuriously  to  the  traveling  salesman, 
and  particularly  so  to  the  commission  salesman,  who  has 
spent  his  time  and  his  own  good  money  to  procure  orders. 
It  is  a  great  hardship  if  his  orders  are  only  partially  filled, 
as  is  often  the  case,  even  at  present,  with  many  wholesale 
dealers.  My  opinion  is  that  the  wholesale  dealer  having 
a  sufficient  and  desirable  assortment  of  lines,  and  who  keeps 
constantly  on  hand  a  sufficient  stock  of  such  to  fill  his  orders 
promptly  and  completely,  will  meet  with  the  best  success. 

Within  the  last  few  years  agencies  have  been  established 
in  some  cities  by  manufacturers,  where  a  stock  is  kept  on 
hand  to  supply  hurry  orders  of  retailers,  and  now,  too,  quite 
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a  large  number  of  manufacturers  are  carrying  in  stock,  at 
their  factories,  large  quantities  of  certain  of  their  special 
shoes,  which  they  advertise  quite  extensively  to  supply  their 
customers  on  immediate  notice.  These  two  m.ethods  of 
manufacturers  of  the  present  time  have  done  much  toward 
diminishing  the  sales  of  the  jobber.  But  with  the  growth 
of  our  country  and  increasing  demand,  there  is  still  left  a 
large  business  for  the  jobber. 

During  the  years  between  1871  and  1892  the  writer  was 
accustomed  frequently  to  visit  the  Eastern  market,  making 
purchases  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  firm  by  whom  he  was 
employed,  and  in  those  days  we  were  always  ready  to  buy 
any  desirable  job  lots  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  especially  if 
the  quantity  was  large ;  we  always  considered  it  undesirable 
to  buy  a  small  job  lot  of  only  a  few  cases  of  goods,  unless  we 
felt  positive  that  we  had  one  or  two  customers  to  whom 
we  could  dispose  the  entire  lot  promptly.  As  a  general 
thing  we  could  never  find  a  job  lot  of  boots  or  shoes  on 
hand  of  so  large  a  quantity  that  it  phased  us  in  buying  them, 
if  they  were  a  decided  bargain,  and  adapted  to  our  trade; 
and  frequently  in  those  days  we  bought  many  large  job  lots 
on  which  we  realized  handsome  profits. 

In  those  days  manufacturers  of  boots  in  particular  made 
up  immense  stocks  of  them  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  and  were  prepared  to  sell  and  deliver  at  once  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  them  when  buyers  came  into  the  market 
in  the  early  fall.  In  those  days  our  sales  of  boots  were  large, 
much  of  our  trade  being  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  we  sold  thousands  of  cases  of  miner's 
and  Hungarian  nailed  boots,  as  well  as  unnailed  ones.  The 
writer  did  all  the  traveling  in  the  coal  region  for  his  firm, 
and  sold  large  quantities  of  boots  there,  as  in  those  days  men 
wore  boots  almost  entirely,  while  but  few  shoes  were  worn 
by  men  in  the  coal  regions. 
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We  bought  our  heavy  boots  prhicipally  from  Isaac  Prouty 
&  Co.,  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  who  then  had  the  largest  boot 
factory  in  this  country;  and  also  we  bought  many  thou- 
sand cases  of  heavy  kip,  cowhide  and  split  leather  boots 
from  the  old  reliable  firm,  E.  H.  Stark  &  Co.,  of  Worcester, 
JMass.,  and  also  bought  large  quantities  of  medium  weight 
kip  and  split  leather  boots  from  the  old  manufacturer,  H.  B. 
Fay  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Many  times  has  the  writer, 
with  his  employer,  James  Chambers,  visited  all  three  of  these 
factories  on  the  same  day,  and  as  we  handled  straight  lines 
from  each  of  them  for  several  years,  we  could  easily  prepare 
in  advance  our  list  of  just  the  kind,  quantity  and  arrange- 
ment of  sizes  we  needed,  so  it  was  an  easy  and  quick  way  to 
buy  their  boots,  for  they  had  their  prices  well  established. 
We  could  always  be  sure  that  we  were  buying  them  at 
bottom  prices,  for  our  employer  stood  high  in  credit,  and  his 
trade  was  eagerly  sought,  and  his  ready  cash  was  appre- 
ciated. In  this  manner  it  was  easy  for  us  to  buy  from  one 
thousand  to  five  thousand  cases  of  boots  in  one  single  day, 
and  if  we  so  desired  we  could  have  them  all  shipped  to  our 
house  in  New  York  City  the  next  day,  or  later  as  we  might 
direct.  But  those  old  days  and  methods  have  passed  away, 
and  now  but  very  few  boots  are  sold  by  wholesalers  in  New 
York  City  or  Boston. 

The  methods  of  doing  business  have  greatly  changed. 
Now  the  manufacturers'  salesmen  start  out  on  their  trips 
to  the  far  West  and  South  with  their  samples  to  show  the 
jobbing  trade  nearly  a  year  in  advance.  As  a  general  thing 
about  all  the  orders  these  salesmen  secure  for  future  de- 
livery in  the  next  season  are  sample  pairs,  which  the  jobber 
gets  in  early,  and  then  starts  out  his  own  salesmen  with  an 
immense  line  of  samples,  very  many  of  them  "  feelers,"  to 
see  which  will  sell  the  best,  long  in  advance  of  the  jobber 
placing  his  order  with  the  manufacturer  for  case  lots  of  the 
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goods.  This  method  has  been  demoralizing  to  the  wholesale 
trade,  and  annoying  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 

If  I  were  a  wholesale  shoe  dealer  I  would  decide  on  just 
what  lines  we  wanted  to  carry,  limiting  them  to  our  actual 
needs  for  doing  a  profitable  business,  I  would  then  "  pitch 
in,"  advertise  freely,  and  push  the  sale  with  all  the  energy 
at  our  command.  The  lines  that  were  found  satisfactory 
and  profitable  I  would  "  stick  to  "  from  season  to  season, 
and  from  year  to  year,  making  only  such  changes  in  them  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  by  the  demands  of  changing 
fashions.  I  would  employ  the  best  traveling  shoe  salesmen 
to  be  found,  and  pay  them  a  liberal  salary  commensurate 
with  their  services.  I  would  sell  strictly  on  either  thirty  or 
sixty  days'  time,  offering  a  liberal  discount  for  cash  in  ten 
days.  I  would  endeavor  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  as  many  of  my  customers  as  possible.  Once  each  year 
I  would  take  a  trip  of  a  few  weeks  (probably  in  summer 
season)  among  as  many  of  our  customers  as  possible,  and 
cultivate  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  all  desirable  ones. 

There  came  a  time  about  the  year  1880  when  it  began  to 
look  as  though  the  days  of  the  shoe  jobber  were  numbered, 
and  it  was  predicted  that  'ere  long  retailers  would  purchase 
all  their  goods  direct  from  manufacturers.  But  soon  after 
a  change  came  about  by  jobbers  reducing  profits  on  their 
goods,  and  selling  them  on  shorter  time,  and  the  shoe 
jobbing  trade  had  a  revival,  and  has  remained  generally 
good  ever  since. 

While  the  jobbers,  in  proportion  to  population,  are  fewer 
in  number  to-day  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  the 
majority  of  those  now  in  the  trade  are  doing  a  larger  busi- 
ness than  formerly. 

The  middle  man,  whether  we  call  him  jobber  or  whole- 
sale dealer,  I  believe  will  always  remain  a  factor  in  the  trade, 
for  the    distribution    of   merchandise;    and    if   wholesale 
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dealers  will  act  on  the  plan  of  carrying  special  lines  and  a 
limited  number  of  them,  and  then  carry  a  liberal  stock  of 
such  constantly  on  hand,  and  make  a  proper  effort  for  their 
sale,  the  business  of  the  wholesale  dealer  will  ever  remain 
a  permanent  and  profitable  one  in  the  distribution  of  shoes. 
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WHAT  I  WOULD  DO  IF  I  WERE  A  SHOE  RE- 
TAILER. 

If  I  were  a  shoe  retailer  I  would  first  endeavor  to 
locate  in  some  thriving  town,  and  select  a  prominent 
place,  and  there  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  I  would 
fit  up  my  store  with  suitable  settees,  chairs,  stools,  rugs 
or  carpet,  uniform  shelving,  individual  cartons,  most  ap- 
proved rolling  ladders,  walls  decorated  with  attractive 
pictures  and  advertisements,  make  my  store  neat  and 
attractive  as  possible,  well  lighted,  heated  and  venti- 
lated. 

I  would  endeavor  to  ascertain,  nearly  as  possible, 
what  class  of  goods  I  would  most  likely  have  the  largest 
demand  for,  and  endeavor  to  purchase  them  from  the 
best  manufacturers  and  jobbers  making  or  having  the 
class  of  goods  I  required,  paying  cash  for  same,  thus 
obtaining  the  best  possible  cash  discount,  and  continue 
to  pursue  this  course  on  all  subsequent  purchases.  I 
would  be  very  particular  to  have  good  show  windows 
and  place  an  attractive  display  of  my  goods  in  them,  not 
overcrowded,  frequently  changing  the  display. 

I  would  advertise  my  business  in  the  best  and  most 
widely  circulated  local  newspapers,  frequently  changing 
the  reading  of  my  ads,  and  also  would  advertise  by  other 
desirable  and  attractive  methods  and  mediums.  I  would 
employ  competent,  efficient  and  polite  clerks  and  as- 
sistants, and  pay  them  a  salary  commensurate  with  their 
service  and  worth,  and  see  that  they  kept  stock  and 
store  clean  and  neat,  nicely  and  conveniently  arranged. 
I  would  instruct  my  clerks  and  salesmen  that  they  must, 
at  all  times,  be  civil,  polite  and  attentive  to  all  customers 
alike,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  insist  they  should  en- 
deavor to  fit  all  feet  properl}^,  and  to  give  particular  at- 
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tention  to  fitting  feet  of  children,  and  young  persons 
with  growing  feet,  being  careful  to  not  fit  them  too 
snugly,  and  especially  with  shoes  not  too  short. 

I  would,  as  nearly  as  possible,  adopt  the  one  price 
and  cash  system,  and  adhere  strictly  to  these  rules.  I 
would  avoid  keeping  for  sale  any  shoddy  or  poor  goods. 
I  would  graduate  my  percentage  of  profits  according  to 
the  class  of  goods  I  was  selling;  placing  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  profit  on  the  cheaper  and  more  common 
goods  that  are  usually  bought  by  the  poorer  class  of 
people,  and,  of  course  a  larger  percentage  of  profit  upon 
the  higher  grade  and  finer  class  of  goods,  that  I  must 
needs  take  a  larger  risk  of  carrying  in  stock,  by  reason 
of  their  being  likely  to  frequently  change  in  styles,  after 
which  I  would  be  obliged  to  sell  them  at  a  sacrifice.  The 
larger  percentage  is  necessary  also  because  of  having 
to  carry  a  much  larger  variety  and  stock  of  them,  and  in 
narrow  widths  which  would  be  of  slower  sale,  and  when 
it  became  necessary  to  close  them  out  on  account  of 
change  in  styles,  they  must  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced 
prices. 

I  would  always  carry  in  stock  a  good  assortment  of 
shoe  findings,  such  as  shoelaces,  blackings,  dressings, 
buttons,  button-hooks,  shoe  brushes,  etc.,  keeping  them 
in  prominent  display  and  selling  them  at  a  good  profit. 
Perhaps  I  might  think  it  desirable  and  profitable  to 
carry  a  nice  variety  and  stock  of  hosiery  for  both  men, 
women  and  children.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  good 
trade  cannot  be  established  in  such,  and  also  other 
wearing  apparel,  in  an  up-to-date  shoe  store. 

I  would  endeavor  to  carry  only  first-class  rubber  boots 
and  shoes,  and  not  attempt  to  sell  any  poor,  cheap  rub- 
ber goods.  Perhaps  I  might  think  it  desirable  to  carry 
a  very  limited  number  of  cases  of  second  quality  rubber 
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goods,  to  show  people  the  difference,  but  would  always 
advise  customers  to  not  buy  them,  but  instead  endeavor 
to  make  them  understand  that  the  first  quality  are  poor 
enough,  and  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

I  would  instruct  my  clerks  to  assist  in  carefully  keep- 
ing track  of  stock  and  to  eliminate  all  goods  that  are  un- 
desirable for  any  reason,  and  if  I  should  unfortunately 
accumulate  any  ill  fitting  or  poor  goods,  and  those  out 
of  style,  I  would  make  a  special  effort  to  dispose  of  them 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  if  necessary  by  a  greatly  re- 
duced price  and  at  a  special  advertised  sale,  which  I 
would  hold  twice  each  year. 

I  would  confine  my  lines  of  shoes  to  as  few  styles  and 
grades  as  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  require- 
ments of  my  trade,  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  a  full  com- 
plement of  sizes  and  widths  on  all  desirable  lines.  I 
would  treat  all  traveling  salesmen  courteously,  and  as 
far  as  reasonable  would  look  at  their  samples,  even 
whether  or  not  I  thought  I  desired  to  purchase  any  of 
their  lines,  if  they  were  persistent  on  my  doing  so. 

I  would  have  established  regular  hours  for  opening 
and  closing  my  store,  and  be  sure  my  employees  ob- 
served this  rule.  I  think  I  would  close  my  store  every 
evening  excepting  Saturdays  and  on  Monday  nights  at 
either  six  or  seven  o'clock,  and  have  it  opened  every 
morning  at  seven  o'clock.  However,  in  these  two  latter 
rules  I  would  be  obliged  to  be  governed  somewhat  by 
my  location  and  demands  of  customers,  and  the  actions 
of  my  competitors.  I  would  give  each  one  of  my  clerks 
at  least  one  week's  time  for  a  vacation  during  the  sum- 
mer and  would  pay  them  full  salary  during  the  time.  I 
vv^ould  take  an  occasional  vacation  myself  and  endeavor 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  regarding  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  other  successful  merchants,  and  other  success- 
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ful  shoe  retailers  in  particular.  I  would  at  no  time  relax 
my  efforts  to  promote  and  increase  my  popularity  and 
endeavor  to  build  a  desirable  reputation  for  having  the 
best  retail  shoe  store  possible,  conducted  upon  honest, 
conservative  methods  and  principles  that  customers 
should  be  made  to  well  understand  and  realize. 

About  twice  each  year,  in  addition  to  keeping  at  all 
times  an  attractive  advertisement  in  a  conspicuous 
column  in  the  leading  local  newspapers  of  my  town,  I 
would  issue  a  neat,  attractive  circular  letter,  printed  in 
letter  type,  briefly  explaining  my  business  and  stock, 
and  mail  one  of  these  to  nearly  every  householder  in  my 
vicinity,  or  where  I  would  most  likely  be  able  to  draw 
trade.  There  are  probably  also  other  methods  and 
mxcdiums  which  I  would  employ  for  judiciously  advertis- 
ing, always  endeavoring  to  keep  my  business  conspicu- 
ously before  the  reading  public,  and  strive  to  have  my 
store  considered  the  best,  most  reliable  and  up-to-date 
shoe  store,  or  department,  in  my  town.  I  would  avoid 
buying  job  lots  of  out  of  date  and  broken  sizes  of 
goods,  except  perhaps  at  the  time  of  holding  my  semi- 
annual closing-out  sale,  when  perhaps  I  might  buy  some 
desirable  job  lots  to  assist  in  closing  out  my  own  old 
and  undesirable  stock. 

If  I  were  successful  in  establishing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness I  would  strive  to  not  acquire  a  case  of  "  big  head," 
and  think  I  was  the  "'  whole  thing  in  the  push,"  and  rest 
on  laurels  gained,  but  rather  would  still  continue  striv- 
ing by  every  honorable  method  and  means  to  not  only 
hold,  but  also  to  increase  my  trade.  Having  done  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  above  mentioned  things,  I  believe  I 
would  be  justly  entitled  to  and  very  likely  would  meet 
with  success  as  a  retailer  of  shoes. 
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Continuing  in  relation  to  carrying  other  lines  of  goods 
in  addition  to  boots  and  shoes  in  a  retail  shoe  store,  I 
consider  it  perfectly  legitimate,  proper  and  profitable 
to  carry  several  other  lines,  such  as  trunks,  satchels, 
sample  cases,  etc.,  hats  and  caps,  men's  furnishings  in 
haberdashery,  beside  some  other  things  for  ladies, 
misses  and  children's  wear,  and  especially  hosiery  and 
undergarments  for  men,  boys,  women,  misses  and  chil- 
dren. All  these  things  and  perhaps  some  others  can 
safely  be  carried  in  a  modern,  well  equipped  up-to-date 
shoe  store  with  perfect  propriety,  and  I  am  sure  if  shoe 
merchants  would  carry  such  stocks  and  well  advertise 
them,  they  would  not  only  sell  large  quantities  of  them, 
but  also  they  would  materially  aid  to  increase  their  sales 
of  shoes,  and  it  would  be  found  generally  profitable.  If 
it  is  proper  for  the  large  department  stores  to  carry 
stocks  of  nearly  everything  used  for  either  food,  drink 
or  wear,  it  is  equally  proper  and  fair  the  shoe  retailer 
shall  also  carry  other  lines  of  merchandise  in  addition 
to  shoes.  This  experiment  has  already  been  tried  by  at 
least  one  of  the  largest  metropolitan  shoe  stores  in  this 
country,  and  I  think  has  proven  profitable  to  them. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  judicious  ad- 
vertising. If  it  is  wisely  and  properly  done  "  the  more 
the  merrier,"  and  we  have  only  to  point  to  some  of  our 
most  successful  large  retail  merchants  for  proof  that  it 
does  pay,  and  pays  well,  too,  to  advertise  judiciously. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  largest  retail  merchants  engage  special  talent  for 
writing  their  advertisements,  paying  them  enormous 
salaries  for  such  service  alone,  and  annually  expend 
very  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  advertising,  this 
should  be  sufficient  evidence  that  it  does  pay  well,  else 
they  would  not  do  so.     Some  of  our  very  largest,  most 
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successful  and  now  wealthy  merchants  of  this  country, 
have  (in  addition  to  having  had  special  talent  in  them- 
selves as  wide-awake  merchants,  with  new,  novel  and 
bright  ideas  of  their  own)  built  up  their  business  largely 
as  a  result  of  extensive  advertising.  We  can  easily  re- 
call many  such  instances.  There  are  many  methods  and 
mediums  in  which  and  by  which  to  advertise  judiciously. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  (about  forty  years  ago)  I 
resided  in  a  small  city  in  central  New  York.  A  poor 
young  physician  located  in  that  little  city,  a  stranger, 
with  no  practice.  He  bought  for  himself  a  good  horse 
and  carriage,  and  although  he  then  had  little  or  no  prac- 
tice in  his  profession,  he  could  be  seen  nearly  every  day 
driving  through  the  streets  of  the  city  at  an  almost 
breakneck  speed,  giving  the  impression  to  people  in  gen- 
eral he  was  then  hastening  to  the  bedside  of  some 
patient,  perhaps  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  whose  very 
life  depended  upon  his  haste  and  skill.  Soon  this  young 
physician  became  the  talk  of  the  city,  and  his  services 
were  eagerly  sought  by  the  sick.  That  was  one  method 
of  his  judicious  advertising  which  was  profitable  to  him. 
Soon  he  took  up  a  specialty  disease  in  his  practice  and 
on  nearly  every  passenger  train  of  cars  stopping  at  this 
city,  he  had  a  man  employed  who  distributed  the  doc- 
tor's handbills  relating  to  this  special  disease,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  same,  distributed  among  the  passengers 
on  each  of  these  trains.  The  result  was  that  soon  hun- 
dreds, yes,  thousands,  of  suffering  patients  having  the 
dreaded  disease,  cancer,  flocked  to  that  city  to  secure 
his  medical  services,  and  he  was  obliged  to  open  a  hos- 
pital there  in  which  to  treat  and  accommodate  the 
throngs  of  sufferers  who  came  there  to  be  treated  by 
him.  Of  course  this  physician  was  skilled  and  compe- 
tent and  has  been  ver}^  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
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diseases,  and  particular!)^  in  those  of  his  specialty,  but 
he  also  had  good,  sound  business  ideas,  and  now  he  is 
about  the  wealthiest  man  in  that  city,  owning  much  real 
estate,  and  still  enjoys  a  large  practice  in  his  profession. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  early  success  is  attributed 
to  his  good  judgment  in  knowing  how  to  advertise  him- 
self and  profession  judiciously.  He  now  employs  a  staff 
of  physicians  and  nurses  to  assist  him,  so  large  has  his 
practice  become,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  respected  citizens  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Now,  perhaps  some  person  may  say  this  has  been 
written  as  an  advertisement  for  Doctor  W.  J.  P.  Kings- 
ley,  and  I  admit  it  might  be  true  in  a  certain  sense, 
although  it  was  not  written  for  that  purpose,  but  in- 
stead of,  is  an  illustration  of  one  method  of  advertising 
which  has  proven  successful.  There  are  hundreds  of 
other  ways  which  a  bright  business  man  can  devise  by 
which  to  advertise  to  good  advantage,  if  he  will  pull  his 
wits  together  for  that  purpose,  and  these  ways  must  be 
left  to  each  individual  to  adopt  according  to  his  business, 
profession  and  circumstances.  But  Mr.  Shoe  Retailer, 
do  not  neglect  judicious  advertising  if  you  expect  to  in- 
crease your  business  and  become  a  successful  retailer 
of  shoes,  or  anything  else  you  may  choose  to  add  to  your 
stock  of  shoes. 
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WHAT    I    WOULD    DO    IF    I    WERE    A    SHOE 

CLERK. 

If  I  were  a  slioe  clerk  I  would  strive  to  be  a  iirst=class 
one,  in  every  respect.  The  world  was  not  made  in  a  single 
day,  neither  can  a  young  man  be  expected  to  become  a 
first-class,  expert  clerk,  in  all  respects,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career.  Unless  circumstances  actually  require  it,  I  would 
advise  that  no  young  man  should  enter  a  clerkship  before 
he  is  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  better  still,  not  before 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  But  before  this  age  he  should 
have  decided  just  what  vocation  in  life  would  be  the  most 
agreeable  to  him,  and  prepare  himself  in  advance  by  all 
the  education  and  information  he  can  possibly  obtain 
regarding  the  occupation  he  may  choose  to  follow^ 
Although  he  may  have  a  good  general  knowledge  gained 
from  his  school  books,  all  of  w^hich  will  aid  him  in  his 
business  life,  still  he  has  much  to  learn  from  experience 
of  his  own  and  from  the  information  he  can  obtain  regard- 
ing the  experience  of  others.  It  is  desirable  and  best  that 
a  young  man  should  adopt  such  a  vocation  as  he  has  the 
most  natural  inclination  and  liking  for.  After  he  has 
acquired  all  the  knowledge  he  is  able  to  from  outside 
sources,  he  has  yet  much  to  learn  from  practical  experi- 
ence, which,  after  all,  is  the  most  valuable  teacher. 

If  a  young  man  is  so  situated  in  life  that  he  is  unable  to 
take  up  the  higher  branches  of  education  in  his  school 
days  he  should  learn  as  much  as  possible  regarding  sub- 
jects which  wdll  best  fit  him  for  the  business  he  has  chosen 
for  himself.  Every  boy  in  ever}'  country  should  first 
master  spelling,  reading,  w-riting  and  talking  the  language 
of  his  country  correctly. 

If  he  has  chosen  a  commercial  life,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  is  the  one  study  that  in  particular 
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will  be  most  benefit  to  him  in  his  later  career,  and  this 
study  he  should  thoroughly  master.  If  I  desired  to 
become  a  shoe  clerk  I  would  endeavor  to  obtain  a  situa- 
tion with  the  best  and  largest  retail  dealer  I  could — a 
dealer  having  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness possible,  and  would  most  likely  take  an  interest  in 
instructing  me  properly  in  my  duties,  and  aid  to  make  me 
a  first-class  clerk  and  salesman.  I  would  patiently  listen 
to  all  the  good  advice  my  employer  might  give  me,  and 
endeavor  to  follow  such  advice,  and  thoroughly  learn  as 
rapidly  as  possible  every  detail  of  the  business.  I  would 
strive  to  always  keep  myself  and  my  apparel  in  as  tidy, 
neat  and  clean  condition  as  my  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, but  would  avoid  flashy,  sporty  styles  of  clothes. 

I  would  always  be  civil,  polite,  courteous  and  affable 
with  every  person,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  and  always 
serve  every  customer  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  taking  care 
to  fit  all  feet  properly,  and  especially  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  fitting  feet  of  children  and  young  persons  with 
growing  feet,  not  too  snugly,  and  particularly  with  shoes 
not  too  short. 

I  would  take  special  pride  in  keeping  the  store  and 
stock  clean  and  neat,  store  well  heated,  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, decorating  the  store  modestly  in  every  reasonable 
way  possible  to  make  it  attractive  and  pleasant.  I  would 
give  particular  attention  to  making  a  good  window  dis- 
play of  the  goods,  not  overcrowding  it,  and  frequently 
changing  the  display.  I  would  so  far  as  possible  salute 
customers  politely  on  their  entering  the  store  and  bid 
them  adieu  pleasantly  at  the  door  when  they  are  leaving, 
with  a  polite  request  to  ''  please  call  again." 

The  clerk  who  best  sei*ves  his  employer  is  he  who  best 
serves  the  customers,  and  the  employer  wall  be  among  the 
first  to  recognize  such  service,  and  probably  reward  the 
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salesman  by  an  advance  in  salary  from  time  to  time  as  the 
salesman  may  deserve  and  the  employer  can  afford.  I 
would  learn  all  I  could  from  other  successful  clerks  and 
follow  their  good  example.  A  clerk  and  salesman  in  a 
retail  store  probably  has  his  patience  more  severely  tested 
than  a  person  in  almost  any  other  position.  But  he 
should  cultivate  and  practice  the  virtue  patience,  at  all 
times  and  under  the  most  aggravating  circumstances, 
even  though  he  feels  much  annoyed,  should  endeavor  to 
suppress  his  displeasure  so  that  the  customer  does  not 
discover  it.  I  would  endeavor  to  aid  my  employer  all  I 
could  in  getting  up  bright,  snappy,  catchy  advertisements 
and  schemes  for  drawing  trade.  If  there  are  more  cus- 
tomers in  the  store  at  one  time  than  can  be  served  by  one 
clerk  to  each  buyer,  I  would  speak  kindly  to  each  waiting 
customer,  requesting  them  to  be  seated,  and  ascertaining 
their  vv^ants,  I  would  supply  them  \fith  shoes  to  look  at, 
at  least,  until  I  could  give  them  more  careful  attention 
and  service.  While  it  is  proper  to  give  close  attention  to 
the  customer  you  are  serving,  and  not  neglect  them,  still 
a  salesman  should  acquire  the  ability  to  wait  on  more 
than  one  customer  at  a  time  in  such  a  pleasant  manner 
that  he  will  give  offense  to  none  of  them,  but  rather  in- 
stead please  them  all  at  the  same  time.  By  far  too  many 
clerks  lack  this  ability. 

Many  salesm.en  acquire  the  ability  to  wait  on  gentlemen 
and  fit  their  feet  correctly  and  satisfactorily,  and  are  not 
competent  to  wait  on  ladies  so  acceptably  and  well,  and 
vice  versa.  But  a  first-class  clerk  and  salesman  in  a  gen- 
eral shoe  store  should  learn  to  become  an  "  all  around  " 
salesman,  and  be  equally  competent  to  wait  on  all  classes 
of  trade  and  one  sex  as  well  as  the  other.  He  should  be 
just  as  competent  to  fit  the  feet  of  the  most  wealthy,  aris- 
tocratic and  fastidious  belle  of  the  city  without  any  palpi- 
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tation  of  the  heart  or  nervousness,  and  just  as  correctly 
and  acceptably  as  he  would  the  feet  of  a  poor  Italian 
laborer,  who  purchases  a  pair  of  split  leather  brogans, 
and  Ihe  one  deserves  just  as  good  attention  as  the  other 
and  should  receive  it.  I  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, wilfully  misrepresent  the  shoes  I  were  selling, 
and  no  honest  and  reliable  employer  will  justify  us  in 
doing  so,  even  if  we  lose  a  sale  by  the  omission,  and  if 
unfortunately  I  happened  to  be  in  the  employ  of  an 
unscrupulous  dealer  who  would  instruct  his  salesman  to 
do  this  or  justify  his  salesman  in  doing  so,  I  would  quit 
his  employ  and  take  the  chances  of  finding  an  honest 
employer  to  work  for.  I  do  not  favor  the  idea  of  a  clerk 
making  frequent  changes  from  one  store  to  another.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  clerk  to  want  to  better  his 
position  and  condition  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  can, 
but  we  should  not  allow  this  desire  to  get  the  better  of 
our  judgment,  for  if  we  are  working  for  reliable  employers 
they  will  discover  whatever  merits  we  may  have  as  clerks 
working  for  their  best  interest,  and  will  reward  us  accord- 
ingly by  advancing  our  salary  as  we  may  deserve  and  as 
he  can  afiford. 

Finally,  to  sum  it  all  up,  let  us,  as  clerks  and  salesmen, 
be  honest,  truthful,  industrious,  faithful,  frugal,  clean  and 
neat,  sober,  attentive,  polite  and  steadfast  in  doing  the 
rig^it  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  continue  to  improve  all 
the  time,  until  we  become  the  ideal  clerk. 
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SHOE    MANUFACTURING    IN    UTICA, 


How  the  Industry  Formerly  Prospered — Memories  of 

Successful  Firms  All  Now  Out  of  Business — 

Facilities  and  Advantages  of   Utica. 


A  few  years  since  Utica,  N.  Y.,  contained  several  larg-e 
shoe  manufactories ;  all  of  which  were  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness, and  appeared  to  be  prosperous.  The  firm  of  Rey- 
nolds Brothers  were  among  the  first  to  start,  about  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War;  one  of  the  brothers,  William 
Reynolds,  having  been  a  major,  and  afterward  a  colonel 
in  the  Union  Army.  For  many  years  they  were  among  the 
leading  and  highly  successful  manufacturers  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  fine  shoes  of  New  York  State,  and 
their  large  production  was  principally  sold  in  the  leading 
cities  and  towns  of  the  West,  middle  West  and  also  in  New 
York  State  and  Pennsylvania. 

They  made  an  excellent  quality,  style  and  finish  shoe,  for 
their  day,  and  ranked  among  the  best  class  of  shoes  made 
in  this  country,  equalling,  if  not  excelling,  many  of  the 
finest  and  best  productions  of  the  leading  shoe  manufac- 
turers of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  that  time.  Their  shoes  under 
their  name  and  trademark,  U.  T.  K.,  were  sold  at  high 
prices  and  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  many  leading 
retailers  of  the  country. 

Samuel  Reynolds  was  the  practical  shoe  man  of  -the 
three  brothers  and  attended  to  the  detail  of  manufacturing. 
The  brother,  George  Reynolds,  attended  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  financial  end  and  office  business,  and  the  other 
brother,  Col.  William  Reynolds,  who  was  considered  the 
brightest  of  the  three  brothers  (all  of  whom  were  compe- 
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tent  and  active  business  men),  attended  to  the  buying  of 
stock  and  to  the  general  outside  management,  and  also  he 
was  a  first-class  salesman,  popular,  and  an  all-around, 
royal  good  felloAv;  but  his  health  failed,  and  I  think  it  was 
about  the  year  1876,  or  possibly  a  little  later,  he  died. 

The  firm  continued  several  years  after  and  were  consid- 
ered to  have  made  a  large  amount  of  money  and  became 
wealthy.  Samuel  Reynolds  was  the  eldest  brother  and  he 
had  invested  quite  extensively  in  Chicago  real  estate,  and 
later  he  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  removed  to  Chicago 
and  continued  there  speculating  in  real  estate,  and  it  is  said 
very  successfully,  and  became  very  wealthy.  The  shoe 
manufacturing  still  remained  under  the  name  of  Reynolds 
Brothers,  though  practically  owned  and  conducted  by 
George  Reynolds;  and  it  caused  a  great  surprise  and  regret 
in  Utica  and  a  serious  loss  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
when  he  decided  to  abandon  the  business.  I  am  unable  to 
state  positively  the  date  when  this  occurred,  but  think  it 
was  about  the  year  1894.  George  Reynolds  still  remains 
a  resident  of  Utica,  I  think  practically  living  the  life  of  a 
retired  gentleman. 

At  one  time  in  the  early  days  of  Reynolds  Brothers' 
manufacturing,  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  was  a  thoroughly  first- 
class  practical  mechanic  and  shoe  m.an,  was  superintendent 
of  the  factory.  Later  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  H. 
J.  Holbrook,  of  Utica,  and  for  several  years  the  firm,  under 
name  Holbrook  &  Ludlow,  were  one  of  the  leading  shoe 
manufacturers  of  ladies'  fine  shoes  in  New  York  State. 
Later  INIr.  Ludlow  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  he  started  manufacturing  shoes,  while  H. 
J.  Holbrook  &  Co.  still  remained  in  Utica  and  continued 
to  be  among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  ladies'  fine 
shoes  of  that  section  of  the  country.  They  continued  for 
several  years,  until  the  health  of  Mr.  Holbrook  failed,  and 
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a  little  later  he  died,  and  soon  after  his  death  the  business 
was  discontinued. 

William  Owens,  for  several  years  following  the  Civil 
War,  was  quite  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  ladies'  fine 
shoes  in  Utica,  and  for  several  years  was  very  successful; 
but  later,  when  hard  times  came  on,  his  losses  by  failure 
of  Western  customers  caused  him  to  abandon  the  business. 
For  several  recent  years  himself  and  his  son  William  have 
conducted  one  of  the  leading  fine  retail  shoe  stores  of 
Utica.  W^illiam  Owens  is  still  living,  at  quite  an  advanced 
age,  but  the  partial  failure  of  his  eyesight  and  other  infirmi- 
ties prevent  him  from  now  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the 
business. 

Case  &  Tallman  were  another  firm  who,  for  several 
years  directly  after  the  Civil  War,  conducted  a  large  shoe 
manufactory  there,  and  they  also  were  one  of  the  leading 
jobbers  of  shoes  in  that  section.  After  a  few  years  they 
discontinued  manufacturing  shoes,  and  Henry  C.  Case 
withdrew  from  the  firm  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  and  custom  tailoring.  Later  he  removed  to  the 
West,  and  the  last  I  knew  of  him  w^as  about  the  year  1895, 
when  I  met  him  in  Galesburg,  111.,  where  he  then  resided 
and  was  postmaster  of  that  city.  Mr.  Case  was  a  very 
active,  enterprising  and  competent  all-around  business 
man. 

Edward  A.  Tallman  continued  the  wholesale  shoe  busi- 
ness in  Utica,  and  after  a  time  took  into  partnership  with 
him  Mr.  Hurd,  wdio  for  many  previous  years  had  been  one 
of  his  leading  traveling  salesmen.  Only  a  few  years  since 
Mr.  Tallman  died,  but  the  business  is  still  continued,  I 
think,  by  one  of  his  sons  and  others,  under  name  Tallman 
Boot  and  Shoe  Co. 

The  firm  Thompson  &  Cloyes  were  another  enterprising 
firm,  who  started  at  about  the  same  time  as  Reynolds 
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Bros.,  and  manufactured  ladies'  fine  shoes  quite  exten- 
sively, which  they  sold  principally  in  the  Western  country. 
James  Thompson,  of  that  firm,  withdrew  many  years  since, 
and  for  quite  a  num.ber  of  the  last  past  years  he  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  and  most  successful  traveling  shoe  sales- 
men for  the  well-known  firm  of  Thomas  Bolton  Shoe  Co., 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Thompson  now  travels  princi- 
pally through  the  South,  and  is  justly  popular  with  the 
trade  and  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  form  his  ac- 
quaintance. Mr.  Cloyes  continued  manufacturing  shoes 
at  Utica  until  about  five  years  since,  when  he  retired  from 
the  business. 

Dimon  &  Disbrow,  at  one  time  for  a  few  years  had  a 
moderately  sized  shoe  factory  in  Utica,  manufacturing 
ladies'  fine  shoes,  but  they  gave  up  the  business  a  number 
of  years  since.  I  think  Mr.  Cloyes  was  the  last  to  give  up 
the  business  of  the  original  shoe  manufacturers  of  Utica, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  excepting  one  small  factory  making 
ladies'  cheap  shoes,  there  is  no  shoe  manufacturing  done  at 
present  in  Utica. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  is  the  case,  for  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  quite  a  number  of  factories,  as  above  described, 
for  so  many  years  were  successful  shoe  manufacturers 
there,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "  pent  up  Utica  does 
not  contract  our  powers,"  and  that  this  city  is  so  centrally 
and  pleasantly  located  in  the  very  heart  of  New  York  State, 
and  has  exceptional  shipping  and  other  good  facilities,  I 
would  suppose  that  long  ere  this  some  enterprising  shoe 
manufacturers  would  have  discovered  and  taken  advantage 
of  all  of  these  desirable  conditions  and  located  shoe  facto- 
ries there. 

Utica  is  the  county  seat  of  proud  old  Oneida  County, 
and  as  is  well  known  has  been  the  home  of  several  of 
America's    most    able    statesmen.     Among    the    number 
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prominently  stand  the  names  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  Hon. 
Roscoe  Conkling,  Hon.  Francis  Kernan  and  others,  all  of 
whom  have  passed  on  beyond  the  strifes  of  political  life 
to  their  eternal  rewards.  The  Erie  Canal  runs  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  as  also  does 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  also  Utica  has  as 
outlets  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  the  Black  River  Railroad, 
Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad  and  a  branch  of  the  D.  L. 
and  W.  Railroad.  It  appears  to  me  that  any  competent 
shoe  manufacturer  looking  for  a  desirable  place  to  locate 
a  shoe  factory  would  find  in  Utica  an  exceptionally  good 
opening  for  such,  especially  for  manufacturing  ladies'  shoes 
of  fine  quality. 

This  article  is  not  written  as  a  boom  for  the  city  of  Utica, 
nor  in  the  interest  of  any  person  interested  in  the  property 
of  Utica,  neither  by  the  suggestion  or  knowledge  of  any 
other  person  than  myself,  but,  instead,  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  native  and  many  years  a  resident  of  Oneida 
County,  and  over  thirty  years  since  had  the  leading  retail 
shoe  store  in  Rome,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  and  very 
largely  sold  U.  T.  K.  shoes.  Naturally,  I  feel  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  my  native  county.  I  left  that  section 
over  thirty  years  ago,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  since 
that  time  was  a  traveling  shoe  salesman  for  New  York 
City  and  Boston  firms,  but  a  few  years  since  met  with  a 
serious  accident  which  has  resulted  in  rendering  me  an 
incurable  cripple,  and  partially  blind,  and  now  am  in  the 
Male  Blind  Ward  of  the  almshouse  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  unable  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  two  crutches. 
Sitting  here  in  my  poverty  and  suffering,  reflecting  over 
happier  and  more  prosperous  days,  in  the  retrospect  my 
mind  to-day  recalls  the  above  facts  regarding  what  the 
city  of  Utica  at  one  time  was  in  the  industry  of  shoe  manu- 
facturing, and  as  before  stated  without  the  solicitation  or 
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even  the  knowledge  of  any  other  person,  I  have  thought 
best  to  present  my  views  as  above,  feehng  sure  it  would 
repay  any  person  seeking  a  desirable  place  to  locate  a  shoe 
factory  to  investigate  the  advantages  ofifered  by  the  city  of 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
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COMPETENT  CLERKS  AND  SALESMEN. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  first  class 
clerks  and  salesmen  that  they  should  have  a  natural  inclina- 
tion and  ability  for  these  positions.  Before  a  young  man 
launches  out  into  the  world  he  should  endeavor  to  study 
himself,  and  determine  for  v^hat  vocation  in  life  he  is  best 
fitted  by  nature  and  inclination,  and  once  having  decided 
upon  this,  he  should  endeavor  to  enter  that  particular  branch 
of  business,  trade  or  profession  that  he  has  made  sure  will  be 
most  agreeable,  and  for  which  by  nature  he  is  best  fitted. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  in- 
telligence and  education  can  adapt  and  qualify  himself  by 
knowledge  and  experience  to  a  variety  of  business,  and 
perhaps  meet  with  some  success  in  almost  any  branch  that 
he  may  take  up,  if  he  applies  himself  assiduously  to  master- 
ing the  detail  of  the  business  he  enters.  Certainly  it  is  most 
desirable  that  he  should  engage  in  the  vocation  for  which 
he  has  a  special  preference  or  liking  and  ability.  By  so 
doing  he  will  take  more  interest  in  the  business,  and  be  more 
likely  to  be  satisfied  and  meet  with  greater  success. 

A  person  to  become  a  popular  and  successful  retail  clerk 
or  salesman  must  cultivate  the  virtue  of  patience  and  for- 
bearance, and  at  all  times  be  pleasant,  agreeable  and  diligent, 
and  endeavor  to  master  every  detail  of  his  chosen  field  of 
labor.  A  clerk  or  salesman  has  a  variety  of  people  to  serve, 
and  he  should  at  all  times  be  affable,  obliging  and  pplite  to 
all  customers,  whether  they  be  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor. 
Very  soon  these  desirable  qualities  will  be  recognized,  not 
alone  by  their  emplo^^ers,  but  also  by  the  customers  he 
serves,  and  if  the  position  or  vocation  he  has  chosen  in  life 
be  agreeable  to  him,  he  will  enjoy  much  pleasure,  satisfac- 
tion and  profit  from  it. 

Probably  there  is  no  retail  position  more  exacting  and 
trying  to  a  person's  patience  than  that  of  clerk  or  sales- 
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man  In  a  retail  shoe  store  or  department,  for  he  must  satisfy 
the  customer  in  several  different  ways.  First  he  must  have 
the  particular  style,  quality  and  price  shoe  that  the  customer 
wants,  and  then  must  be  particular  to  fit  the  feet  of  his 
customer,  and  this  frequently  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
Many  people  are  difficult  to  properly  and  correctly  fit, 
especially  if  the  clerk  does  not  have  a  variety  of  styles  that 
suit  the  customer's  fancy,  and  also  their  purse  as  well  as 
their  feet. 

Very  often  customers  are  unreasonable  and  more  exact- 
ing than  they  should  be,  for  there  are  "  many  men  of  many 
minds,"  and  the  peculiar  vagaries  of  a  variety  of  people 
must  be  catered  to,  but  under  the  most  trying  and  annoy- 
ing circumstances  the  clerk  or  salesman  should  restrain 
his  temper  and  not  let  his  customer  discover  that  he  is 
annoyed  or  perplexed.  Politeness  and  civility  are  cheap 
commodities,  and  should  at  all  times  be  practiced  by 
clerks  and  salesmen  as  well  as  other  people,  whether  or 
not  they  are  really  heartfelt. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  that  the  salesman  should  advise  and 
endeavor  to  persuade  in  a  delicate  and  cautious  manner,  a 
customer  to  buy  the  kind,  quality  and  style  of  shoe  which  he 
thinks  is  best  adapted  to  their  feet,  needs  and  requirements 
for  the  work  or  pleasure  in  which  they  are  engaged.  But 
the  salesman  should  be  cheerful,  and  not  become  over 
insistent  that  the  customer  should  accept  his  advice 
where  he  sees  it  is  annoying  to  the  customer. 

Patience  is  a  great  virtue.  It  has  been  said  that  Job  had 
great  patience,  but  we  have  no  record  that  he  ever  was  en- 
gaged in  the  position  of  clerk  or  salesman.  Perhaps  had 
he  lived  in  this  age  and  been  cngag^ed  in  such  a  position  his 
patience  would  have  been  more  exhausted  than  it  was  when 
his  body  was  covered  with  boils.  The  patience  of  the  whole- 
sale salesman  also  is  often  severely  tested,  but  I  think  not  to 
the  extent  of  the  retail  salesman. 
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Although  the  writer  has  been  travehng  salesman  for 
wholesale  houses  the  greater  portion  of  his  business  career, 
still  he  speaks  also  from  a  few  years'  experience  as  a  retail 
salesman,  altliough  in  a  shoe  store  of  his  own.  The  whole- 
sale salesman,  as  a  rule,  deals  with  a  different  class  of 
customers  than  does  the  retail  salesman ;  for  generally  the 
retail  dealer  understands  the  business,  is  judge  of  goods, 
and  knows  just  about  what  particular  qualities  and  styles 
are  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  his  trade.  But  here 
often  is  required  greater  diplomacy  by  the  wholesale  sales- 
man than  is  needed  by  the  retail  salesman,  for  usually  he 
has  something  new  to  introduce,  and  oft'times  it  requires 
skill  and  ability  of  a  different  order  than  is  necessary  by  the 
retail  salesman  to  induce  the  retail  dealer  to  purchase  some 
untried  new  styles  and  qualities. 

But  I  think  the  position  of  retail  salesman  is  a  good  pre- 
paratory school  for  a  person  who  wishes  to  become  a  whole- 
sale or  traveling  salesman,  and  when  he  has  once  attained 
the  latter  position  he  will  constantly  find  something  new  to 
learn,  for  it  is  particularly  requisite  that  he  should  keep 
abreast  the  times  and  be  up  to  date  on  all  the  new  styles  and 
wrinkles  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  modern  ideas  of  business, 
and  all  the  detail  of  intricate  and  delicate  methods  to  employ, 
according  to  the  knowledge  and  efficiency  of  his  customer. 
Also  he  must  study  human  nature  and  be  able  to  judge  the 
vagaries  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  customers,  as 
well  as  the  demands  and  requirements  of  their  business 
and  goods  best  adapted  to  their  respective  localities  and 
class  of  customers  they  have. 

All  these  things  the  wide-awake  traveling  salesman  must 
learn  from  experience  and  close  observation.  Numberless 
other  desirable  and  necessary  qualifications  he  may  require 
to  make  him  at  all  times  a  competent  salesman. 
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RECOLLECTION  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  RETAIL 
SHOE  TRADE. 

I  am  sure  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  any 
person  to  recall  to  mind  all  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  retail  shoe  business  during  the  past  thirty- 
two  years,  even  among  those  with  whom  he  has  per- 
sonally been  acquainted  in  the  many  cities  and  towns 
along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  be- 
tween Albany  and  Buffalo ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  them,  omitting  to  mention  department 
stores  and  factory  shoe  stores,  starting  in  at  Albany  and 
Troy,  then  following  along  the  line  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  in  regular  order,  most  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  terminating  at  Buffalo. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty-two  years  since  the  writer 
first  started  in  the  capacity  of  traveling  shoe  salesman 
for  the  justly  highly  respected  late  James  Chambers, 
wholesale  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes,  then  located  at 
37  Warren  street.  New  York  City.  I  well  recollect  with 
what  feeling  of  anxiety  I  started,  though  not  lacking 
ambition  and  confidence  in  my  ability  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful shoe  salesman.  I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  am  not  "  throwing  any  bouquets "  at  myself 
when  I  say  that  soon  I  became  both  a  popular  and 
successful  salesman,  and  also  I  believe  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating nor  flattering  myself  when  I  say  that  no  mat- 
ter what  may  have  been  my  deficiencies  and  other  fail- 
ings and  mistakes,  I  gained  a  deserved  reputation  among 
the  retail  shoe  dealers  by  always  endeavoring,  so  far  as 
I  knew,  when  selling  shoes,  to  always  speak  the  truth 
and  avoid  misrepresentation  of  the  goods  which  I  was 
attempting  to  sell.  To  this  praiseworthy  virtue,  prac- 
ticed by  any  salesman  who  expects  to  become  popular 
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and  a  permanent  fixture  in  that  vocation,  will  he  find 
is  due  much  of  his  popularity  and  success. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  first  bill  of  shoes 
that  ever  I  sold  in  the  city  of  Albany  was  to  William 
Cain,  who  long  since  passed  from  the  scenes  of  earth. 
He  for  many  years  was  a  large  customer  of  James 
Chambers.  Others  then  prominent  in  the  retail  shoe 
trade  in  that  city  were  Isaac  Dousett,  Jr.,  M.  Gunst, 
M.  P.  Frank,  Joseph  Feary  &  Son,  David  Douglas,  John 
Rankin  and  W.  R.  Craft,  all  of  whom  long  since  are  out 
of  business,  and  all,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Frank,  have  passed  away  from  mortal  life.  Those  of 
that  time  who  still  remain  there  yet  in  the  shoe  business 
are  Jacob  Schuster,  Joseph  Mandelbaum,  Nye  &  Blat- 
ner,  Dunn  &  Keniston  and  James  Devine. 

Next  in  regular  order  on  the  route  is  Troy,  and  among 
the  list  of  old  timers  that  occur  to  my  mind  there  that 
now  are  no  more  in  the  shoe  business,  having  either  re- 
tired or  deceased,  are  the  firms  of  Benjamin  &  Ham, 
Charles  E.  Sheffer,  Charles  Ulrich  and  Adam  Wachter, 
and  those  among  the  older  dealers  still  living  and  doing 
business  there,  are  Bryant  &  Nugent,  C.  D.  Packard  & 
Sons,  John  McGraw  and  Charles  Wilson.  There  are 
other  firms  there  of  more  recent  date,  including  A.  T. 
Small,  S.  B.  Thing  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

Over  the  river  in  West  Troy  we  still  find  my  old 
friend  and  former  customer,  Anthon  Doring,  after  many 
years  of  honest  toil  and  various  vicissitudes,  still  "  stick- 
ing to  the  last  "  and  hammering  the  lapstone  as  of  yore. 
I  believe  that  both  Wm.  Helm  and  Wm.  Brown,  form- 
erly there,  have  gone  to  join  the  great  majority. 

We  step  over  to  Lansingburgh,  and  there  we  find  our 
old  genial  friend  and  customer,  Geo.  H.  Lempe,  with 
his  ever  smiling  countenance  and  gentlemanly  manners, 
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still  selling  shoes,  his  son  assisting  him.  Geo.  H.  is  as 
enthusiastic  a  Free  Mason  as  when  he  was  many  years 
a  younger  man.  H.  Holtz  &  Son  many  years  since  dis- 
appeared as  shoe  dealers  there,  while  John  Engel's  name 
still  remains  on  his  sign  over  his  door. 

Over  in  Cohoes  we  find  the  old  times  James  White, 
at  the  old  stand,  and,  as  formerly,  doing  the  leading 
shoe  business  of  that  town,  and  he  is  about  the  only  one 
of  the  old-time  dealers  that  occurs  to  my  mind  now  re- 
maining there,  although  Thos.  Murphy  has  been  ^there 
many  years.  Among  the  hustling  dealers  there  of  more 
recent  and  present  time,  are  J.  J.  Cooney  and  his  brother, 
Philip  Cooney,  who  were  customers  of  mine  during  the 
very  last  years  of  my  pilgrimage,  and  until  little  more 
than  two  years  since,  when,  through  increasing  lame- 
ness, I  was  obliged  to  discontinue  traveling. 

Our  next  town  is  Schenectady,  formerly  a  quiet, 
sleepy,  old-fashioned  town,  but  by  the  advent  a  few 
years  since  of  large  industries,  such  as  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Plant  and  Locomotive  Works,  this  city  has  grown 
more  and  improved  more  than  any  other  city  or  town 
on  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. The  principal  shoe  retailers  there  thirty  years  ago 
were  John  Consaul,  A.  C.  Van  Epps,  Adam  Fehr  and 
Wm.  Reid.  The  three  first  mentioned  long  since  have 
"  climbed  the  golden  stairs,"  and  Mr.  Reid,  the  last  I 
knew  (about  four  years  since),  crippled  by  paralysis, 
residing  at  his  early  home  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Among 
those  of  later  and  present  time  are  the  enterprising 
firms  Patton  &  Hall,  E.  S.  Brignall,  Herman  Consaul, 
Behr  &  Co.,  J.  W.  Emery,  Verwiebie  &  Co.  and  Mr. 
Quiri,  the  latter  having  a  brother  in  Amsterdam,  our 
next  stopping  place,  where  he  has  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  attractive  stores  in  that  thriving  town.    Another 
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In  Amsterdam  is  N.  J.  De  Graff,  who  for  about  thirty 
years  has  been  faithfully  attending  to  the  shoe  wants  of 
his  numerous  friends  and  customers,  and  is  still  strug- 
gling along,  endeavoring  to  honestly  deserve  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community,  Avhich  he  has  so  long  faith- 
fully served,  he  having  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his 
brother,  M.  M.  De  Graff,  w^hose  stock  he  bought  about 
thirty  years  ago.  I  do  not  recall  to  mind  any  other 
dealer  who  was  in  business  there  at  that  time,  although 
Miles  Cooling  soon  followed  but  many  years  since  was 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  sharp  competition,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  now  floorwalker  for  Chas.  A.  Raymond,  in  his 
store  called  *'  Comfort  Shoe  Store,"  located  on  Union 
Square,  New  York  City.  For  many  past  years  N.  B. 
Smith  has  been  one  of  the  leading  and  conservative 
dealers  of  Amsterdam,  and  his  former  partner,  Charles 
Joslyn,  still  there  doing  a  snug  little  business,  while  the 
former  firm,  Tracy  &  Kelley,  after  remaining  many 
years  together,  dissolved  partnership,  each  taking  a 
separate  store  and  holding  their  fair  share  of  the  trade. 
On  my  last  visit  to  the  town,  more  than  two  years  since, 
Patton  &  Hall,  of  Schenectady,  had  an  attractive  branch 
store  there,  and  Mr.  Conway  appeared  to  be  doing  a 
thriving  business  considering  the  size  of  his  store  and 
his  small  expenses.  He  is  a  quiet,  nice  little  gentleman, 
very  attentive  to  business,  and  is  deserving  of  success. 
S.  B.  Thing  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  has  for  many  years  had  a 
branch  store  there. 

Our  next  stop  is  at  Johnstown,  which,  together  with 
Gloversville,  lies  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  main 
line  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  both  towns  be- 
ing thriving  places,  the  principal  industry  being  the 
manufacture  of  gloves  which  are  celebrated  all  over  this 
country.    Thirty  years  ago  Fred  Meyer,  John  C.  Holmes 
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and  Andrew  Korn  supplied  the  citizens  of  Johnstown 
with  shoes,  and  later  Manion  &  Kiffney  started  and  for 
several  years  appeared  to  be  doing  a  fairly  good  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Korn,  I  believe,  are  both 
living,  though  having  abandoned  the  shoe  trade  several 
years  since.  P.  Manion,  who  succeeds  Manion  &  Kiff- 
ney, and  honest  Fred  Meyer,  are  still  pegging  away,  and 
Mr.  Meyer  by  great  industry,  honesty  and  frugality  I 
think  has  succeeded  in  accumulating  enough  of  this 
world's  goods  to  provide  his  family  and  self  against  the 
days  of  inability  to  labor,  and  also  I  believe  has  laid  up 
treasure  which  *'  fadeth  not  away,"  which  is  above  all 
worldly  riches.  His  nephew,  Fred  C.  Bower,  a  few 
years  since  started  a  snug  little  shoe  store  there.  Arns- 
feldt  &  Koller  still  remain  there  and  for  several  past 
years  they  have  enjoyed  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
"  cream  "  of  the  shoe  trade  of  the  town. 

Now  we  jump  on  to  the  electric  car  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  are  in  Gloversville,  where  are  made  more 
gloves  than  any  other  city  or  town  in  America,  and  the 
goods  there  produced  being  of  all  qualities,  from  the 
heavy  buckskin  and  cheap  sheepskins  to  the  finest  kid, 
equal  to  the  imported  article,  and  they  are  justly  cele- 
brated in  every  part  of  this  country.  In  early  days  of 
my  visits  to  Gloversville  the  leading  shoe  merchants 
there  were  Van  Alstine,  Jim  Hill,  Fallis  Bros.,  Durfee 
&  Co.  and  John  Cloning,  the  latter  a  few  years  since 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  and  his  partner  under  firm 
name  Cloning  &  Ballantine,  now  being  one  of  the  lead- 
ing shoe  stores  of  Cloversville.  The  firm  Peake  &  Levi 
many  years  since  opened  a  fine  store  there  and  also  M. 
Mark,  and  about  ten  years  since  W.  H.  Sullivan,  and 
about  the  same  time,  or  possibly  a  little  later,  Chas. 
Bogert,  and  later  still  M.  L.  Rogers  &  Son.    These  are 
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now  practically  supplying  the  shoe  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Gloversville  and  vicinity  and  all  appear  to  be 
doing  a  thriving  business. 

We  have  continued  along  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Gloversville  Railroad  at  North- 
ville,  -where  our  old  friend  and  former  brother  traveling 
shoe  salesman,  Nate  Johnson,  has  a  large  general  store 
from  which  he  can  supply  you  with  sugar  and  molasses, 
tea  and  coffee,  calico  and  gingham,  hardware  in  barn 
door  hinges  and  padlocks,  hams  and  codfish,  sardines 
and  pickles,  boots  and  shoes  and  almost  everything  else 
that  we  were  wont  to  see  in  the  old-fashioned  country 
rural  district  general  store  of  our  boyhood  days.  Re- 
turning to  Fonda  we  occasionally  stop  in  to  see  if  our 
ancient  friend,  Mr.  Davis,  need  to  replenish  his  stock 
of  shoes  which,  as  sort  of  side  line,  he  carries  among 
his  extensive  line  of  dry  goods,  dress  goods,  and  ever}^- 
thing  usually  carried  by  a  wide-awake  dealer  in  what  is 
called  a  dry  goods  store. 

From  there  we  drop  off  at  Palatine  Bridge,  cross  over 
the  Mohawk  river  to  Canajoharie,  where  in  the  old  days 
were  Sticht  &  Shubert,  long  since  dissolved  partner- 
ship, F.  A.  Mohl,  long  since  left  there  for  the  Western 
country.  Mr.  Shubert,  in  poor  health,  after  many 
years  of  hard  work  on  the  bench  and  behind  the  coun- 
ter, and  on  rainy  days  angling  in  the  Mohawk  river  for 
such  fish  as  were  "  suckers  "  enough  to  bite  onto  his 
bait  and  hook.  My  old  standby  friend,  Christ  Sticht, 
still  remains  there,  doing  the  principal  part  of  the  shoe 
business  of  the  village  and  the  rich  farming  section  for 
a  long  distance,  and  contiguous  to  Canajoharie,  and 
now,  after  gaining  his  well-earned  competence  by 
honesty  and  hard  work,  though  not  in  robust  health,  is 
able  to  sit  in  his  armchair,  and  smoke  his  pipe  in  comfort. 
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His  faithful  old  shoemaker,  Mr.  Winsman,  is  still 
at  work  for  him  on  the  bench,  waxing  his  thread  and 
V^ying  his  awl,  while  Christopher's  son,  Charley,  a 
bright  young  man,  looks  after  the  detail  of  buying  and 
selling  the  shoes.  Pop  Sticht,  when  business  is  rushing, 
takes  hold  behind  the  counter,  waiting  on  his  numerous 
old  friends  and  customers.  He  also  has  another  bright 
son,  who  has  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, and  is  now  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam,  serving 
on  one  of  our  large  warships,  and  may  at  some  time  in 
the  future  become  one  of  our  naval  heroes. 

Then  we  go  to  Fort  Plain,  where,  thirty  years  ago  and 
for  many  years  thereafter,  that  reliable  gentleman,  John 
Fuller  (many  years  since  deceased)  did  the  largest  and 
best  shoe  business  there,  and  the  firms  of  Sticht  Bros., 
Andrew  Heninger  and  L.  Glaessell,  did  a  fairly  good 
trade.  In  those  days  they  did  a  large  custom  business 
making  boots  to  measure.  Several  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  shoe  trade  of  Fort  Plain,  Sticht  Bros,  be- 
ing the  only  one  of  the  old  firms  still  remaining,  while 
honest  Andrew  Heninger  several  years  since  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  Lawrence  Glaessell  changed  to  other 
business.  I  think  Fuller  and  Platner,  two  deserving- 
young  men  (successors  to  the  late  John  Fuller)  and 
John  Parr,  Jr.  (successor  to  the  former  hustling  firm  of 
McKee  &  Parr),  now  are  doing  the  leading  business 
there,  while  Mr.  Parr's  old  partner,  Billy  McKee,  has 
for  several  years  past  been  one  of  Howard  &  Foster's 
successful  traveling  salesmen. 

Our  next  stop  is  Little  Falls,  where,  thirty  years  ago 
and  for  several  years  thereafter,  M.  M.  Abel,  Charles  H. 
Vosburgh  (long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers),  Peter 
G.  Dengler  and  P.  Kehoe  did  the  principal  shoe  business 
of   that    enterprising   town,    celebrated    for   being   the 
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largest  cheese  market  of  this  country,,  and  where  is 
located  the  large  tanning  and  leather  finishing  plant  of 
the  well-known  firm,  Barnet  &  Co.  M.  M.  Abel  many 
years  ago  gave  up  the  shoe  business,  and  after  some 
time  engaged  in  other  business,  passed  on  to  the  change 
that  awaits  us  all.  P.  Kehoe,  many  years  since  out  of 
the  shoe  trade,  his  whereabouts  now  unknown  to  me. 
Peter  Dengler  and  Kahler  &  Son,  the  only  ones  of  the 
number  that  have  remained  there  for  a  long  time  in  the 
shoe  business,  and  the  only  one  of  more  recent  time  that 
I  can  now  recall  as  still  being  there  is  W.  E.  Burnham. 

The  next  town  on  the  route  is  Herkimer,  where  in 
the  early  days  Ezra  Small,  Diemer  &  Shermer,  Casper 
Gloo  and  Munger  &  Piper  did  the  leading  shoe  business. 
Ezra  Small  several  years  past  has  been  traveling  in  the 
West  selling  shoes ;  Casper  Gloo,  deceased,  and  Diemer 
&  Shermer  unfortunately  retired.  Now  Chas.  T.  Gloo, 
W.  J.  Sautter  and  Piper  &  Weber  have  succeeded  to  the 
trade  of  Herkimer  and  surrounding  country. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  Remington  Co.  Rifle  and 
Gun  Works  were  in  full  blast,  I  stopped  off  at  Ilion 
and  sold  shoes  to  W.  C.  Keith,  who  then  did  a  good 
shoe  trade  there.  His  present  whereabouts  is  unknown 
to  me,  but  the  last  I  knew  of  him,  several  years  since, 
he  had  a  small  shoe  store  on  West  Main  street,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  In  consequence  of  the  depression  for  a 
long  time  in  the  gun  and  rifle  manufacturing,  and  the 
limited  working  of  the  Remington  plant,  the  business  of 
Ilion  was  not  good,  and  for  several  years  I  dropped  that 
town  from  my  itinerary.  But  I  think  that  since  the 
large  demand  for  the  Remington  typewriter,  business 
has  greatly  improved  in  Ilion  and  now  is  very  good 
there,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  who  are  now  the  prin- 
cipal shoe  dealers  there. 
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Next  we  come  to  the  city  which  has  been  termed 
"  pent-up  Utica/''  the  home  of  former  statesmen, 
Horatio  Seymour,  Roscoe  Conkling  and  Francis  Ker- 
nan,  who  long  since  ended  the  strifes  of  Hfe  and  gone 
to  their  rewards.  The  principal  retail  shoe  dealers  there 
in  those  early  days  were  Thomas  Owens,  C.  Sautter, 
T.  W.  Bolles,  W.  T.  Marshall,  Patterson  &  Wratten, 
Wm.  Bice  &  Co.,  John  Garrett,  Wm.  Denison  &  Son, 
Chas.  Harrer,  Karl  Harrer,  Staley  &  Hauck  and  J. 
Gschwind  &  Bro.  None  excepting  C.  Sautter,  Chas.  and 
Karl  Harrer  and  the  Gschwind  firm  of  that  number,  now 
remaining  there  in  business ;  the  others,  excepting  Mr. 
Staley,  have  gone  to  their  long  home.  The  leading  re- 
tailers now  there  are  Earl  Rogers,  Wm.  J.  Owens  &  Co., 
C.  Sautter,  J.  Gschwind  &  Bro.,  the  Parlor  Shoe  Store, 
C.  Gibbons,  Normile  Bros,  and  Gus  Fehrman  &  Son. 

This  brings  me  to  the  city  of  Rome  (the  scene  of  my 
early  experience  and  struggle  in  the  shoe  business),  hav- 
ing been  there  in  the  retail  shoe  trade  in  partnership 
with  Jerome  Dillenbeck  under  firm  name  of  Dillenbeck 
&  Nisbet,  beginning  there  in  the  winter  of  1867  and 
continuing  three  years.  As  I  was  born  and  reared  in 
the  good  old  county  of  Oneida,  only  six  miles  from 
Rome,  and  when  on  my  trips  in  that  section  I  always 
managed  to  make  it  a  stopping  place  over  Sunday,  and 
usually  hired  a  horse  and  carriage  and  drove  out  six 
to  eight  miles  to  the  good  old  democratic  town  of  Lee, 
spending  the  day  visiting  my  friends  of  boyhood  days, 
and  otherwise  enjoying  myself  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
incidentally  capturing  two  or  three  good  sized  orders. 
On  Monday  or  Tuesday  would  go  "  on  my  way  rejoic- 
ing "  to  the  next  town  of  my  itinerary. 

We  did  the  largest  and  finest  shoe  business  of  Rome 
at  that  time.     Other  leading  shoe  stores  there,  then  and 
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for  several  years  thereafter,  were  J.  D.  &  S.  Mover,  G.  T. 
Jones,  Isaac  Griffith,  W.  Willard  Smith,  Hale  &  Davis, 
succeeded  by  Hale  &  Fitzsimmons,  Wm.  Denison,  Mr. 
Bailey  and  Geo.  Hammann.  I  believe  that  each  of  the 
Moyer  Brothers,  G.  T.  Jones,  \Y.  Willard  Smith,  William 
Denison  and  Mr.  Bailey  long  since  have  "  taken  their 
places  in  the  silent  chamber  of  death."  Jerome  Dillen- 
beck,  after  many  years  traveling  in  the  distant  West  for 
Chicago  firms,  is  now  residing  at  El  Dorado,  Kan.,  man- 
aging a  large  farm  which  he  owns  near  that  place.  Geo. 
Hammann,  after  many  years  of  hard  toil,  honesty  and 
frugality,  has  long  since  reitired  from  the  activities  of 
labor  and  commercial  life,  and  now  is,  in  his  old  age, 
enjoying  life,  occasionally  angling  in  the  waters  of  Fish 
creek,  incidentally  mixing  in  politics,  being  one  of  the 
town  assessors.  He  makes  his  headquarters  in  the  large 
store  which  he  built  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  his 
two  sons,  George  and  Ed,  under  firm  name  Hammann 
Bros.,  who  are  at  present  one  of  the  leading  shoe  firms 
there.  The  three  Casey  brothers,  under  firm  name  Casey 
Bros.,  also  are  doing  a  nice  shoe  business  there.  These, 
together  with  Cross  &  O'Connor,  who  about  three  years 
since  succeeded  Lynch  &  Sweeney,  and  Mr.  Miller,  are 
now  practically  doing  the  shoe  trade  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country. 

Our  next  stop  is  at  Oneida,  where,  in  those  early  days, 
were  Lyle  &  Stone,  Cody  &  Waterman,  W.  H.  Ayres, 
Thomas  Conniiif  and  Wm.  Snitzer.  Very  many  years  ago 
Lyle  &  Stone  dissolved  partnership,  Mr.  Stone  opening 
another  store,  but  soon  after  he  died.  Cody  &  Waterman 
also  very  many  years  since  dissolved  partnership.  I  have 
lost  track  of  Mr.  Waterman,  but  Mr.  Cody  is  still  there 
in  the  shoe  business  and  apparently  "  taking  life  easy." 
Mr.  Ayres  left  Oneida  long  since,  and  I  think  he  went  to 
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some  town  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Conniff  still 
remains  there,  having  taken  his  faithful  clerk  into  partner- 
ship. Mr.  Snitzer  still  remains  there,  and  also  does  Mr. 
Lyle,  of  the  present  firm  Lyle  &  Morse.  B.  S.  Teale  is 
now  occupying  the  store  originally  started  by  Mr.  Stone. 
Mr.  Bates,  formerly  a  clerk  for  Mr.  Teale,  also  for  a  time 
had  a  store  there,  but  I  think  he  gave  up  the  business. 
Several  years  since,  when  for  a  time  my  old  friend,  G.  D. 
Wallace,  had  a  shoe  store  at  Canastota,  I  would  stop  there 
to  sell  him  goods  and  renew  our  long  friendship,  but  I 
am  not  now  up  to  date  on  information  regarding  the  shoe 
business  of  that  town. 

This  brings  me  to  the  Saline  City,  Syracuse,  where 
many  changes  in  the  shoe  trade  have  occurred.  There, 
thirty-two  years  ago,  Ed  McDougall,  S.  Rosenbloom  & 
Sons,  John  D.  Fowler,  Wallace  &  Failing,  Charles  Simon, 
Mr.  Tripp,  Mr.  Albree,  Jordan  &  Son  and  E.  L.  Wallace 
were  the  leading  shoe  retailers.  Ed  McDougall,  I  think, 
is  still  living,  though  retired  from  the  shoe  business  many 
years  since.  Rosenbloom  Bros,  still  remain  one  of  the 
leading  firms  there.  John  D.  Fowler  about  thirty  years 
ago  was  succeeded  by  W.  H.  Ingalls  &  Co.  Wallace  & 
Failing  was  succeeded  by  my  old  friend,  G.  D.  Wallace, 
and  he  later  by  Brand  &  Fulmer,  they  later  by  Brand  & 
Bauer,  and  G.  D.  Wallace  started  in  again,  and  for  many 
years  after  remained  there  in  the  shoe  trade.  A  few  years 
since  he  sold  out,  and  now  I  have  lost  track  of  this  old 
reliable  customer.  Charles  Simon,  still  living,  but  the 
retail  shoe  trade  became  too  small  business  for  him  after 
he  had  engaged  in  the  beer  brewing  business,  so  his  sons 
have  since  taken  charge  of  the  shoe  store.  Mr.  Tripp 
retired  many  years  ago,  and,  I  think,  comfortably  situated, 
is  still  living.  Mr.  Albree  I  have  lost  track  of  many 
years  ago.     Jordan  &  Son  failed  and  went  out  of  business, 
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and  the  father  soon  after  died;  the  son  I  have  lost  track  of; 
E.  L.  Wallace  a  long  time  since  out  of  business,  and  I 
think  he  is  dead. 

After  those  days,  and  for  several  years  thereafter  the 
following  shoe  firms  did  the  principal  retail  shoe  trade 
there:  W.  H.  Ingalls  &  Co.,  Rosenbloom  Bros.,  G.  D. 
Wallace,  Brand  &  Fulmer,  later  Brand  &  Bauer,  F.  O. 
Fulmer,  Jake  Miller,  John  Ames,  Denning  &  Molyneaux, 
Will  J.  McBride,  Frank  E.  Allen  and  Zinsmeister  Bros. 
Still  later  and  at  the  present  time  the  leading  shoe  retailers 
being  Rosenbloom  Bros.,  W.  H.  McBride  &  Co.,  John 
Zinsmeister,  F.  E.  Allen  &  Son,  Harry  H.  Marble  &  Co., 
Lynch  &  Sweeney,  Hamilton  Bros.,  Frank  Ingalls,  Mr. 
Wiley  and  the  Wieting  Block  Store,  the  latter  now,  I 
understand,  conducted  by  a  Boston  shoe  jobbing  firm, 
succeeding  the  once  large,  hustling  firm  of  W.  H.  Ingalls 
&  Co.,  the  latter,  with  G.  D.  Wallace,  Jake  Miller,  John 
Ames,  Brand  &  Fulmer,  Brand  &  Bauer,  F.  O.  Fulmer, 
all  now  are  out  of  the  shoe  trade,  but  I  believe  all  except- 
ing John  Ames  are  still  living.  I  have  come  very  near 
forgetting  to  mention  the  firm  of  West  Bros.,  who  for 
many  years  had  one  of  the  largest  shoe  stores  of  Syra- 
cuse. They  removed  from  there  several  years  since  and 
are  still  doing  business,  their  principal  store  being  located 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  beside  which  they  have  branch  stores  in 
other  cities  and  towns.  Poor  Asa  West  for  several  past 
years  has  been  in  poor  health,  unable  to  give  the  business 
his  personal  attention,-  in  which  formerly  he  took  the  lead- 
ing active  part,  and  the  hard  work  attending  the  same 
and  his  diligent  attention  to  it,  no  doubt  is  at  least  one 
of  the  contributing  causes  of  his  sad  illness.  Harry  Ever- 
ding,  one  of  the  old-time  traveling  shoe  salesmen  and  whg 
is  still  "  on  the  warpath,"  has,  with  a  partner,  a  large  shoe 
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Store  quite  a  distance  out  from  the  centre  of  the  business 
section  of  the  city,  located  on  North  SaUna  street. 

My  next  stop  was  Auburn,  which  was  the  home  of  the 
eminent  statesman,  Wm.  H.  Seward,  and  also  it  is  noted 
for  having  the  principal  State  prison  of  New  York  State 
located  there.  In  those  early  times  the  shoe  retailers 
there  were  Mills  &  Race,  W.  H.  Ongley,  Wall  &  Tremain, 
N.  Turner,  Lounsbury  &  Fiero,  Thos.  Knox  and  H.  Hos- 
kins.  Many  changes  have  there  taken  place.  Mr.  Race 
died  very  many  years  ago;  the  firm  Mills  &  Race  was 
succeeded  by  Mills  &  Lathrop.  Mr.  Wall  passed  on  to 
immortal  life  many  years  ago,  the  firm  Wall  &  Tremain 
being  succeeded  by  Tremain  Bros.,  both  of  whom  have 
since  passed  on  to  the  ''  great  beyond."  W.  H.  Ongley 
left  Auburn  about  thirty  years  ago  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  was  in  the  employ  of  the  reliable  old  boot  manu- 
facturing firm,  H.  B.  Fay  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
as  salesman  and  all  around  competent  assistant.  I  think 
he  is  still  on  earth  and  still  selling  shoes.  The  last  I  knew 
of  him  (about  four  years  since)  he  could  be  found  in  all 
sorts  of  weather  standing  in  front  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Exchange,  at  Bedford  and  Summer  streets,  Boston,  on 
the  lookout  for  customers.  Mr.  Lounsbury  many  years 
since  has  "  gone  to  his  reward,"  and  Mr.  Fiero,  after  suc- 
ceeding Lounsbury  &  Fiero,  remained  in  the  business 
several  years  and  has  since  retired  from  the  shoe  business, 
and  the  last  I  knew  of  him  he  was  engaged  in  the  more 
lucrative  business  of  insurance  agent.  N.  Turner,  after 
a  long,  honorable  business  career,  sold  out  his  l)usiness 
to  Mr.  McGarr,  and  since  has  passed  to  that  great  change 
which  awaits  all  the  living.  Mr.  McGarr  for  a  few  years 
remained  there  in  the  shoe  business,  but  since  has  given 
it  up,  and,  I  think,  returned  to  the  farm.  Mr.  Hoskins 
also  many  years  since  retired  from   the   shoe   business, 
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since  which  he  has  given  his  old  business,  that  of  insur- 
ance, his  entire  attention.  Thos.  Knox  was  succeeded 
by  the  firm  Knox  &  Knox.  For  many  years  S.  J.  Vick- 
ers,  S.  Rosenbloom  &  Sons,  W.  H.  Ingalls  &  Co.,  John 
Davis  and  F.  E.  McCarthy  had  stores  there,  all  of  whom 
are  now  out  of  it  or  engaged  elsewhere.  The  leading 
retail  shoe  stores  of  Auburn  at  the  present  time  are  Had- 
selle  &  Walker,  an  up-to-date  firm;  Glenn  M.  Briggs,  a 
great  hustler,  succeeding  ]\Ir.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Lathrop,  at 
the  old  stand,  formerly  occupied  by  Mills  &  Lathrop,  Mr. 
Lathrop  being  their  successor,  while  I  think  Mr.  Mills, 
in  poor  health,  retired  to  one  of  his  farms,  and  Knox  & 
Knox,  who  are  one  of  the  old  stand-by  firms,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  should  be  mentioned  little  Tommy 
Brennan,  with  his  large  following  of  old  friends  and  cus- 
tomers, is  doing  a  snug  and  safe  little  business. 

Now  we  go  to  Seneca  Falls,  where  in  the  early  days 
were  Bull  &  Addison,  W.  H.  Vreeland  and  P.  Fitzsim- 
mons  doing  the  principal  shoe  business.  A  few  years 
later  Seneca  Falls  suffered  a  disastrous  conflagration, 
wiping  out  nearly  all  of  the  business  part  of  the  village, 
the  merchants  there  suffering  serious  loss. 

We  next  stop  at  Waterloo,  where  were  in  the  early  days 
Sabine  &  Lane  and  E.  H.  Noe,  then  doing  the  principal 
shoe  business  there.  Sam  Allen  soon  after  succeeded 
E.  H.  Noe.  Mr.  Sabine,  then  quite  an  aged  gentleman, 
sold  out  to  his  partner,  Boardman  Lane,  and  a  little  later 
was  gathered  in  by  life's  reaper.  Mr.  Lane  continued 
there  for  several  years,  but  his  health  finally  failed  and 
he  sold  out  to  McKevitt  &  Pratt,  who  still  remain  there, 
now  doing  the  leading  shoe  business  of  the  village.  Mr. 
Lane  later  died  quite  suddenly.  Sam  Allen  gave  up  the 
business  a  few  years  since,  and  the  last  I  knew  (about 
three  years  since)  he  was  living  the  life  of  a  retired  gentle- 
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man.  Besides  McKevitt  &  Pratt  there  are  now  two  other 
shoe  stores  there  whose  names  I  am  at  present  unable 
to  recall. 

My  next  stop  was  Geneva,  where,  ever  since  my  knowl- 
edge of  that  thriving  town,  H.  Denison  &  Son  and  John 
Thomas  have  done  the  leading  shoe  business  of  the  vil- 
lage, both  firms  still  remaining  there.  The  elder  Mr. 
Denison,  now  quite  aged,  long  since  gave  up  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  business.  The  son  William  attends  to 
the  general  management,  and  his  brother  Hugh  acts  in 
the  capacity  of  efficient  clerk,  for  which  position  each  is 
so  well  qualified.  W.  H.  &  S.  V.  Lines  have  had  for 
several  years  a  branch  store  there,  as  has  also  W.  E.  Burn- 
ham,  under  name  Boston  Shoe  Store. 

Usually  when  in  this  vicinity  I  have  left  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  either  at  Syracuse,  Auburn  or  Geneva, 
and  taken  in  the  towns  Ithaca  and  Cortland.  At  Ithaca, 
thirty  years  ago,  the  leading  dealers  were  Brown  &  Kit- 
trick,  Wall  &  Bates,  W.  R.  Christance,  Charley  Stanley 
and  Mr.  Ireland.  Many  years  ago  Brown  &  Kittrick  dis- 
solved partnership  and  for  a  time  each  of  them  had  sepa- 
rate stores.  Mr.  Brown  died  several  years  since,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Kittrick  still  remains  there,  working  at  his 
trade  of  shoemaking.  Wall  &  Bates  also  dissolved  part- 
nership many  years  ago,  and  Patrick  Wall  succeeded 
to  the  business  and  still  remains  there  under  firm 
name  of  P.  Wall  &  Son,  one  of  the  leading  shoe  stores. 
W.  R.  Christance  several  years  ago  sold  out  to  Collins  & 
Johnson  and  has  since  been  a  traveling  shoe  salesman. 
Jolly  Charley  Stanley  has  remained  there  all  these  years 
enjoying  a  profitable  business,  and  now  has  his  business 
so  well  in  hand  that  during  the  hot  summer  months  he 
can  leave  it  in  charge  of  his  old,  reliable  clerk,  Dell,  and 
spend  the  hot  days  at  his  beautiful  cottage  on  one  of  the 
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Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  happy  as 
when  in  younger  years  and  enjoying  Hfe  generally  in  the 
sensible  manner,  which  he  so  well,  understands  how  to  do. 
Mr.  Ireland  gave  up  the  business  and  I  think  also  '*  gave 
up  the  ghost  "  many  years  ago.  The  principal  shoe  dealers 
now  there  are  P.  Wall  &  Son,  West  Bros.,  Chas.  M.  Stan- 
ley, Mr.  Sturdevant,  Mr.  Johnson,  Kinney  &  Co.,  LeRoy 
James,  and  Collins,  Herror  &  Voorhis  Company.  Many 
gentlemen's  fine  shoes  are  sold  in  Ithaca,  as  Cornell  Col- 
lege is  located  there  and  several  hundred  students  from 
wealthy  families  attend  the  university,  and  they  all  want 
up-to-date  shoes,  with  all  the  latest  wrinkles  and  freaks 
of  radical  style.  It  is  especially  a  good  market  for  athletic 
and  bicycle  shoes  of  good  quality,  there  being  much 
wealth  in  Ithaca.  Very  many  ladies'  fine  shoes  are  also 
sold  there. 

Cortland  had  for  leading  shoe  stores,  not  many  years 
since,  Dickinson  &  McGraw,  Mr.  Van  Alstyne,  the  latter 
being  soon  after  succeeded  by  Jayne  &  Glann,  and  a  little 
later  the  popular  and  bright  young  gentleman,  A.  R. 
Peck,  started  a  nice  store  and  business  there.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson and  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  have  *'  gone  to  their  last 
home."  Mr.  McGraw's  son  has  succeeded  to  that  business 
the  father  having  retired,  but  I  think  he  is  still  living. 
Jayne  &  Glann  dissolved  partnership,  each  now  having 
separate  stores,  Mr.  Glann  having  for  a  partner  the  former 
shoemaker  for  Van  Alstyne.  A.  R.  Peck  several  years 
since  removed  to  Syracuse,  where  he  married  a  wealthy 
young  lady,  and  the  last  I  knew  of  him  (about  five  years 
since)  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
bicycles  at  Syracuse.  There  are  now  other  shoe  stores 
there,  the  names  of  which  I  do  not  now  recall  to  mind. 

We  now  return  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
either  at  Syracuse,  Auburn  or  Geneva,  and  our  next  stop- 
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ping  place  is  Canandaigua,  where,  thirty  years  ago,  were 
Edwin  Lines,  Thomas  Smith,  S.  F.  Ambler,  W,  H.  Lines, 
Thos.  Skidmore  and  John  Widman.  Of  these,  Mr.  Am- 
bler, W.  H.  Lines  and  John  Widman  are  deceased. 
Edwin  Lines,  aged  and  retired  from  the  business,  in  poor 
health  and  also,  I  believe,  in  very  limited  circumstances, 
if  not  actual  poverty.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  former 
clerk,  who  now  has  a  fine  store  there.  His  name  I  do 
not  now  remember.  John  Widman's  son  is  still  there, 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand  of  his  father.  Thos. 
Smith  has  a  neat  store  there,  which  is  ably  managed  by 
his  very  competent  daughter,  while  Thomas  is  still  trav- 
eling on  the  road  selling  shoes,  as  for  several  years  past 
he  has  done.  Mr.  Skidmore  I  am  not  familiar  with.  I 
believe  that  W.  E.  Burnham  &  Co.  have  a  branch  store 
there,  while  the  old  reliable  firm,  Davidson  &  Park,  who 
have  been  there  many  years,  are  still  as  attentive  to  busi- 
ness as  ever,  and  rewarded  by  enjoying  a  large  patronage, 
which  their  long  \^ars  of  hard  toil,  honest  dealing  and 
reliability  so  justly  entitles  them. 

Our  next  town  is  what  has  been  termed  the  "  Flour 
City,"  and  it  could  be  truthfully  christened  "  Flower 
City,"  for  it  is  equally  celebrated  for  its  production  of 
rare  and  beautiful  flowers  in  great  profusion,  as  it  formerly 
was  for  the  flour,  which  is  the  "  stafT  of  life."  Rochester,  as 
is  well  known,  is  world-wide  noted  for  its  large  shoe  fac- 
tories, from  which  are  produced  some  of  the  most  artistic 
and  elegant  ladies,'  misses'  and  children's  shoes  made 
anywhere,  and  quite  surpassing  those  of  most  other  shoe 
manufacturing  cities  or  towns.  It  has  many  large  thriv- 
ing industries.  In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  fine 
shoes,  Rochester  is  noted  for  its  large  production  of  ready- 
made  clothing  of  fine  quality  and  workmanship,  and 
several  large  clothing  factories  there  employ  an  army  of 
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Operatives,  and  their  clothing  is   eagerly  bought  in  all 
sections  of  this  country.    In  the  early  days  of  my  traveling 
selling  shoes,  the  principal  shoe  retailers  of  Rochester 
were  Wm.  Eastwood,  Geo.  Gould  8z  Son,  Mr.  Pratt,  Rob- 
ert J.  Moore,  H.  F.  Van  Dake,  Phelan  &  Miller,  J.  E. 
Hulbert,  John  Wollard,  Wm.  Rhoades,  Beck  &  Meyer, 
John  Grow,  ]\Iartin  Leckinger,  Weitzel  &  Niewerde  and 
E.  J.  Keelm.     A  little  later  Geo.  Gould  &  Son  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  firm  Gould,  Lee  &  Luce.     James 
H,   Phelan  remains    there,    having    succeeded    Phelan    & 
Miller.     Thos.  H.  Groves  succeeded  Wm.  Rhoades  and 
for  several  years  did  a  very  large  trade,  principally  on 
low-priced   and   cheap   goods   and   on   the   hurrah   plan. 
Beck  &  Meyer  were  first   succeeded   by   Beck   &   Rhoda, 
soon  thereafter  Mr.  Rhoda  died  and  the  two  firms,  Ed 
Beck  and  Louis  P.  Beck  came  out  from  that  firm  and  for 
several  years  each  appeared  to  be  doing  a  good  business. 
A  little  later  still   Cornwall   &   Keehn   succeeded   Ed  J. 
Keehn.     McDonald  &  Co.  succeeded  Mr.  Pratt,  Wm.  H. 
Beck  succeeded  his  father,  Louis  P.  Beck,  H.  J.  Niewerde 
succeeded   Weitzel   &   Niewerde;    Miller   &   Co.,  W.   R. 
Challice,  P.  Becker,  Jacob  Beesch  started.     The  old  deal- 
ers who  have  passed  to  a  haven  of  eternal  rest  are  Geo. 
Gould,   Wm.    Rhoades,    Mr.    Pratt,    Mr.    Weitzel,   Jacob 
Beesch  and  John  Groh.    My  very  dear  old  friend  and  for 
many  years  the  largest   customer  I   had   in   New   York 
State,  J,  E.  Hulbert,  many  years  since  gave  up  the  strug- 
gle to  accumulate  wealth  in  the  shoe  business,  and  since 
that  time  and  still  is  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  busi- 
ness at  Bufifalo. 

The  principal  shoe  retailers  now  in  Rochester,  first 
should  be  mentioned  as  doing  the  largest  and  finest  trade 
are  Wm.  Eastwood  Si  Son  and  Gould,  Lee  and  Luce. 
The  others  novv  there  and  apparently  doing  a  profitable 
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business  are  F.  S.  Phelan,  S.  B.  Thing  &  Co.,  Lines  Bros., 
Martin  Leckinger,  Esser  8i  Co.,  Miller  &  Co.,  W.  R. 
Challice,  Geo.  Snyder,  Mr.  Meyer,  on  Front  street;  Cath- 
erine Becker,  on  South  Clinton  street;  Mr.  Challice,  on 
South  St.  Paul  street;  George  Weitzel,  on  Hudson  street, 
and  John  Hart,  on  East  Main  street.  Of  course,  there 
are  several  department  stores  and  factory  shoe  stores  there 
who  sell  a  considerable  quantity  of  shoes,  but  as  I  am 
not  partial  to  either  of  these,  I  intend  to  omit  mentioning 
them  in  this  narrative.  A  few  smaller  stores  off  from  the 
main  business  streets  are  there  whose  names  I  am  not 
familiar  with. 

Many  years  ago  I  began  stopping  at  Holley,  and  sold 
shoes  there  to  J.  Westcott  &  Son  and  Mr.  Newton,  both 
of  whom  are  now  out  of  the  trade,  the  elder  Mr.  Westcott 
long  since  retired,  while  the  son  for  several  years  has 
traveled  in  ]\Iichigan  selling  shoes  for  Utz  &  Dunn,  of 
Rochester.  J.  H.  Austin  I  think  is  now  doing  the  lead- 
ing shoe  business  there. 

My  next  stop  was  Albion,  where  many  years  ago  were 
John  Higgerson,  O.  H.  Taylor  and  Shoem.aker  &  Mix 
doing  the  principal  shoe  business  there.  Of  that  number 
only  O.  H.  Taylor  &  Son  now  remain.  At  present  those 
practically  doing  the  shoe  business  there  are  O.  H.  Taylor 
&  Son,  E.  S.  Covell  Si  Co.,  and  Mr.  Harding. 

Our  next  stop  is  Medina.  I  never  have  become  very 
familiar  with  others  in  the  shoe  trade  there  than  my  old 
friend  and  loyal  and  large  customer,  Geo.  M.  Frary.  I 
sold  him  the  first  bill  of  shoes  he  ever  bought  from  either 
New  York  or  Boston,  and  for  twenty-five  years  seldom 
did  he  let  me  pass  without  favoring  me  with  a  liberal 
order.  By  liis  strict  attention  to  business,  just  dealing, 
selling  good  quality  of  shoes,  without  misrepresentation, 
and  by  frugal  habits,  he  has  made  a  success  where  others 
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have  failed  to  do  so,  and  to  prove  this  fact  one  has  but  to 
visit  his  magnificent  residence,  which  he  has  there  built, 
and  spend  a  pleasant  evening  visiting  himself  and  his 
bright  and  charm-ing  wife,  who  has  done  much,  at  least 
in  good  counsel,  to  aid  in  his  success.  Although  I  do 
not  expect  to  ever  again  see  them  in  this  world,  I  wish 
them  godspeed,  much  prosperity  and  happiness.  I  must 
not  forget  Mr.  Lewis,  who  appears  to  be  an  honorable  and 
industrious  dealer,  who  has  been  there  very  many  }-Bars, 
at  least  holding  his  own. 

We  go  next  to  Lockport,  so  named  for  the  great  number 
of  locks  there  on  the  Erie  Canal.  There  is  a  rich  farm- 
ing section  contiguous  to  this  city  whose  trade,  added  to 
that  of  the  residents  of  this  busy  little  city,  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  its  growth  and  prosperity.  For  several 
of  the  early  years  of  my  traveling  I  omiitted  stopping  at 
Lockport,  but  later,  v.-hen  I  did  stop  there,  I  found  I  had 
made  a  mistake  in  leaving  it  out  of  my  itinerary,  for  ever 
since  that  time  I  w^as  favored  with  a  fairly  good  trade. 

J.  K.  Perry  &  Co.,  from  the  starting  of  their  business, 
many  years  since,  probably  have  done  the  largest  shoe 
business  of  Lockport,  being  patronized  by  a  large  number 
of  farmer  friends  as  well  as  residents  of  the  city.  John 
Hudson  many  years  ago  did  quite  a  thriving  business  for 
a  time,  but  finally  succumbed  to  sharp  competition  and 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  struggle,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  was  a  very  efficient  salesman  for  my  old  friend 
and  customer,  T.  B.  Staley,  of  Buffalo,  and  for  a  time 
with  Barnes,  Hengerer  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  and  for  a  short 
timiC  manager  of  the  Hanan  &  Son  fine  store  in  Buffalo. 
His  present  whereabouts  is  unknown  to  me.  John  McG. 
Colvillc  was  for  many  years  doing  quite  a  large  shoe  busi- 
ness in  Lockport.  Rignall  &  Blackley  for  many  years 
probably  sold  more  strictly  fine  shoes  than  any  other  dealers 
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there.  Mr.  McG.  Colville  several  years  since  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  business,  and  I  believe  is  now  a  clerk  for 
Williams  &  Co.  there.  Cutwater  Brothers,  later  succeeded 
by  Tunis-Outwater,  has  for  many  years  done  a  quite  good 
conservative  business. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  one  of  the  pioneer  shoe  dealers  of 
Lockport,  but  many  years  ago  he  retired  from  business  and 
soon  after  passed  from  the  scenes  of  mortal  life.  For  a 
short  time  several  years  ago  James  Coffee  had  a  shoe  store 
there.  I  think  he  is  now  on  the  road  selling  shoes.  For 
several  years  George  Benziger  had  an  attractive  store  there 
and  appeared  to  do  a  thriving  business.  I  understand  that 
he  has  recently  opened  a  fine  store  in  Buffalo.  Smith  &  Co. 
also  had  a  store  in  Lockport  several  years,  but  I  believe  they 
have  retired  from  the  business.  At  present  J.  K.  Perry  & 
Co.,  Charles  Rignall,  Williams  &  Co.,  and  Tunis  Cutwater 
are  the  principal  shoe  retailers  of  Lockport. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Suspension  Bridge,  where  my  loyal 
old  friend  and  large  customer,  John  Kramer,  for  many 
}tears  did  the  principal  shoe  trade,  and  by  industry,  honesty 
and  economy  succeeded  in  amassing  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence, and  at  the  same  time  has  reared  a  family  of  two  boys 
and  two  girls,  all  of  whom  are  a  credit  to  him.  Mr.  Kramer 
about  thirty-two  years  ago  succeeded  the  former  firm 
Kramer  &  Nussbaum,  and  a  little  less  than  two  years  since 
he  sold  out  the  shoe  business  and  retired.  D.  Lynch  &  Sons 
for  many  }'^ars  have  had  a  neat  shoe  store  there,  and  they 
together  with  Finn  &  Mullaney  are  at  present  doing  the 
leading  shoe  trade  of  Suspension  Bridge. 

My  next  stop  was  the  world  famous  Niagara  Falls,  where 
at  the  beginning  of  my  traveling  were  W.  E.  Green,  Daniel 
Lynch,  Courtenay  Bros.,  Frank  Diemer  and  Mr.  Nussbaum 
doing  the  principal  shoe  trade  of  the  Falls.  I  think  they  are 
all  still  living,  but  very  many  years  since  Mr.  Nussbaum  was 
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obliged  to  give  up  the  business ;  later  Daniel  Lynch  was 
succeeded  by  the  firm  D.  Lynch  &  Sons,  Courtenay  Bros, 
by  John  Courtenay,  and  I  understand  that  he  retired  about 
three  years  since.  W.  E.  Green  retired  from  the  business  a 
few  years  ago.  The  firms  now  doing  the  principal  shoe  busi- 
ness there  are  Lynch  Bros.,  Frank  Diemer,  agent  for  Denby 
Waud,  and  another  shoe  store  said  to  be  practically  owned 
by  a  Rochester  wholesale  firm. 

Our  next  city,  Buffalo,  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  Here  in  the  early  days  of  my 
traveling  w^ere  as  leading  shoe  retailers :  Harry  H.  Koch, 
T.  B.  Staley,  Robert  Forsyth,  James  H.  Jewett,  Eberhardt 
&  Kreiner,  Christian  Fink,  Charles  S.  Diebolt,  August 
Witte,  Fred  Snyder  and  his  brother,  Abraham  Snyder,  and 
A.  Thiele.  There  have  always  been  many  small  stores 
there  off  from  the  main  business  streets  with  whom  I  never 
was  much  acquainted. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  retail  shoe  trade 
of  Buffalo  during  the  past  thirty-two  years,  probably  some 
that  have  escaped  my  memory.  Some  of  those  not  above 
mentioned  who  were  there  in  the  earlier  times  doing  a 
medium-sized  business  were :  Fred  W.  Lamy,  the  linguist, 
and  now  frequently  employed  by  the  courts  as  interpreter, 
he  being  able  to  understand  and  talk  nearly  all  languages ; 
Boechet  Bros.,  J.  Zeeb  &  Son,  George  H.  Kraft  &  Co., 
H.  S.  Pittman,  T.  W.  Reynolds,  Louis  Goldstein,  W.  H. 
Garbe  and  Ed  A.  Howley,  some  of  whom  are  now  out  of 
the  business,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Louis  Goldstein  a  few 
years  since  died.  A  few  others  have  started  there  and 
dropped  out  of  the  race.  Mr.  Towers,  many  years  ago,  for 
a  time  had  a  large  store  on  Main  street,  but  later  removed 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  long  ago  I  lost  track  of  him.  Mr. 
Levi,  formerly  a  traveling  salesman,  started  a  nice  little 
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store  with  exclusively  men's  shoes,  but  did  not  remain  many 
years,  and  dropped  out  and  disappeared  rather  suddenly. 

At  present  many  large  department  stores,  together  with 
several  factory  shoe  stores,  are  selling  a  great  many  shoes 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Of  the  latter,  the  elegant  store  of 
Hanan  &  Son  is  probably  now  selling  more  fine  shoes  than 
any  other  store  there.  Of  the  old-time  dealers  who  have 
"  gone  to  that  beautiful  shore  "  are  Harry  H.  Koch,  James 
H.  Jewett,  Robert  Forsyth,  August  Witte,  T.  W. 
Reynolds,  Louis  Goldstein  and  Fred  Snyder.  Several 
years  since  Thomas  H.  Groves  opened  a  large  store  on 
Seneca  street,  called  the  "  Chicago  Bankrupt  Store,"  and 
latter  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  George  Groves, 
and  for  a  few  years  they  did  a  very  extensive  trade, 
principally  in  low-priced  goods,  but  this  business,  a  long 
time  since  "  vanished  like  a  beautiful  dream,"  left  Buffalo 
and  "  sought  pastures  new." 

A  few  years  since  C.  M.  Clapp  opened  a  beautiful  and 
spacious  shoe  store  there  under  name  "  C.  M.  Clapp  Co.," 
and  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Clapp  left  there  five  or  six 
years  ago,  the  store  is  still  run  under  the  same  name,  with 
Mr.  Barton  as  manager,  the  business  said  to  be  owned  by 
a  syndicate  of  shoe  manufacturers.  After  the  sudden  death 
of  my  old  friend  and  customer,  Harry  H.  Koch,  his  stock 
was  bought  by  his  brother-in-law,  T.  B.  Staley,  who  at  the 
same  time  had  a  large  store  on  Main  street,  and  these  two 
large  stocks  of  shoes  were  consolidated,  and  for  some  time 
thereafter  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Staley,  continued  the  business 
in  the  commodious  store  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Koch. 
But  a  few  years  since  Mr.  Staley  permanently  retired  from 
the  shoe  trade,  and  since  that  tim.e  has  been  engaged  in  other 
pursuits.  James  H.  Jewett  retired  from  the  business 
several  years  ago,  and,  I  believe,  a  little  later  he  died ;  his  son 
continued  the  business  there  for  a  short  time,  but  later  re- 
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moved  to  some  point  further  west.  Several  years  since 
Eberhardt  &  Kreiner  dissolved  partnership,  and  Mr, 
Krcdner  started  a  store  on  Genesee  street,,  but  later,  on  ac- 
count of  almost  total  blindness,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  business.  Mr.  Eberhardt  continued  at  the  old  stand  for 
several  years,  and  later  he  sold  out  to  his  two  clerks, 
Marshall  and  Newman,  who  for  many  previous  years  had 
faithfully  served  the  old  firm  and  himself.  They  dissolved 
partnership  about  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Marshall  retaining 
the  old  store  and  Mr.  Newman  starting  a  new  one  nearby, 
on  Main  street.  Mr.  Marshall  continued  the  business  alone 
at  the  old  stand  until  about  two  years  ago,  then  sold  out,  but 
I  notice  in  trade  papers  he  has  recently  started  a  new- 
store  in  Buffalo.  Steady  going  Christian  Fink,  after  many 
years  of  strict  attention  to  business  and  rigid  economy,  v/as 
a  few  years  since  able  to  retire  and  live  comfortably  on  his 
hard-earned  accumulations.  Charley  Diebolt  held  out  until 
about  five  years  ago,  when  the  hard  competition  and  other 
misfortunes  caused  this  good  gentleman  to  "  throw  up  the 
sponge."  Fred  Snyder  died  many  years  ago,  and  A, 
Snyder  retired  from  the  business  comfortably  "  fixed " 
several  years  since.  A.  Thiele  still  remains  at  the  old  stand 
on  William  street,  and  his  son,  Charles  Thiele,  also  has  a 
nice  store  near  by  and  on  the  same  street,  doing  a  conserva- 
tive business. 

On  my  last  visit  to  Buffalo,  a  little  more  than  two  years 
since,  in  addition  to  the  several  factory  shoe  stores,  and  the 
many  large  department  stores  selling  shoes,  the  regular 
shoe  stores  there  that  I  can  now  recall  to  mind  were  as 
follows:  C.  M.  Clapp  Co.,  Robert  Forsyth  &  Son,  Hirsh 
Bros.,  Stern  Shoe  Co., Mr. Newman,  W.F.Marshall,  Hanan 
&  Son,  Edward  A.  Howle>',  W.  H.  Garbe,  Goldstein  &  Co., 
Harris  Sho«  Store    (managed   by    my    old    friend    Dave 
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and  S.  B,  Thing  &  Co. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  15th  day  of  September,  1870,  that  I 
started  on  my  first  trip  as  traveUng  salesman  for  the  late 
James  Chambers,  of  New  York  City,  and  my  first  stop  was 
at  that  quiet,  good  old  Moravian  village,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
This  quaint  old  town  is  an  historic  spot,  being  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  State,  and  originally  was  settled  by  sturdy,  honest 
Dutch  Moravian  people.  They  still  have  a  church  there, 
and  also  a  large  Moravian  school,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
that  I  know  of  anywhere,  and  students  attend  it  from 
various  sections  of  the  country.  Bethlehem  is  also  famous 
for  having  the  hotel,  still  standing  and  in  use,  at  which 
General  George  Washington  once  stopped.  It  is  called  the 
"  Sun  Inn,"  and  I  think  was  originally  built  in  the  year 
1752.  Across  the  Lehigh  river,  at  South  Bethlehem,  is 
located  one  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  United  States,  where  are  made  the  very  largest 
castings  that  are  required.  Much  of  their  work  has  been 
on  United  States  government  contracts  for  warships'  steel 
armor  plate. 

I  think,  as  traveling  salesman,  the  first  bill  of  shoes  I 
ever  sold  was  to  the  late  A.  K.  Swartz,  of  Bethlehem,  and 
it  was  not  a  large  one,  being  I  think,  only  five  cases  of 
split  leather  boots.  However,  he  was  the  first  customer 
I  had  ever  called  on,  and  I  had  succeeded  in  making  a 
sale,  and  it  encouraged  me.  The  thought  did  not  then 
occur  to  my  mind,  but  now,  nearly  thirty-two  years 
since,  when  I  recall  it,  if  I  were  inclined  to  be  super- 
stitious, I  might  say  it  was  a  good  omen  that  I  had  met 
with  my  first  success  in  making  sales  at  a  place  called 
Bethlehem,  and  that  my  *'  star  of  hope,''  as  a  future  suc- 
cessful shoe  salesman  first  shone  in  a  town  bearing  the 
same  name  as  that  over   which  1900  years  ago  shone  the 
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"  guiding  star  "which  showed  \^■here  was  then  born  Him 
who  is  now  our  "  Star  of  Eternal  Hope." 

I  think,  also,  it  was  on  this  same  trip  that  I  first  sold  my 
old  friend,  the  late  F.  R.  Borhek,  of  Bethlehem,  a  bill  of 
shoes  amounting  to  about  $600,  and  the  following  six  years 
my  sales  to  him  aggregated  over  $40,000.  These  two 
dealers,  with  Joseph  Wendell,  then  were  doing  about  all 
the  shoe  business  of  Bethlehem.  All  of  them  have  passed 
on  to  their  eternal  home.  A  little  later  Tobias  K.  Hess, 
J.  K.  Barnett  and  J.  AI.  Schnabel  &  Bro.  started  in  business 
there,  and  for  many  years  I  sold  shoes  to  all  of  them.  All, 
excepting  J.  M.  Schnabel  &  Bro.,  are  now  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  latter  firm  still  remaining,  and  for  several  )^ars 
past  have  done  the  principal  shoe  trade  of  Bethlehem. 

At  South  Bethlehem  the  South  Bethlehem  Supply  Co. 
have  a  large  general  store,  under  name  of  George  H. 
Rhoades,  where  they  sell  a  large  quantity  of  shoes.  C.  W. 
Smith  and  J.  K.  Gebhardt  at  one  tim.e  had  shoe  stores  there, 
but  nov/  are  gone.  There  now  are  several  shoe  stores  at 
South  Bethlehem,  but  as  for  several  years  past  I  have  not 
visited  that  town,  I  am  unable  to  mention  their  names. 

My  next  stop  was  AUentown,  where  many  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  shoe  trade  during  the  past  thirty-two  years. 
In  those  early  days  J.  L.  Farr  &  Co.,  George  Dutt  and  E. 
Mertz  &  Son  were  doing  about  all  the  shoe  trade  of  the  city. 
AUentown  has  progressed  and  grown.  Many  industries 
are  now  located  there,  such  as  a  large  silk  mill  and  several 
shoe  factories.  The  firm  J.  L.  Farr  &  Co.  changed  to  that 
of  Farr,  Haas  &  Co. ;  E.  Mertz  &  Son  and  George  Dutt 
gave  up  the  business,  and  soon  after  L.  D.  Krause,  Keck 
&  Mosser,  Walker  &  Reinsmith,  O.  K.  Fluck  and  Al  Boas 
started.  L.  D.  Krause  changed  from  the  retail  to  the  whole- 
sale business,  Keck  &  Mosser  sold  out  and  Walker  8l 
Reinsmith  closed  up.     Al  Boas  gave  up  the  struggle,  and 
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for  many  past  years  has  been  a  successful  traveling  sales- 
man for  Batchelder  &.  Lincoln  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  Rooney 
&  Berger,  of  Allentown,  A  little  later  still  Koch,  Haas  ^ 
Keck,  John  J.  Hauser  and  Wannemaker  &  Co.  opened  store? 
there.  J.  L.  Farr  and  George  Dutt  many  years  since  passed 
on  to  the  realm  of  eternal  rest. 

It  is  at  least  five  years  since  I  last  visited  Allentov^n,  but 
I  think  the  leading  stores  now  there  are  Koch,  Haas  &  Keck, 
N.  Haas  &  Son,  Farr  Bros.  &  Co.,  O.  K.  Fluck  &  Son  and 
John  J.  Hauser  Co. 

My  next  stop  was  Reading,  where  I  always  had  a  large 
trade.  I  believe  I  sold  shoes  to  ever)^  dealer  there  below 
mentioned.  The  past  thirty  years  many  changes  have  also 
occurred  in  this  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania  Dutch  town. 
In  those  early  days  High  &  Boynton,  A.  F.  Reeser,  Louis 
Lichstern,  William  Geiger,  E.  B.  Gettis,  E.  Hoffmann, 
Fred  Anderson,  Adam  Heilman,  Isaac  Winters,  Daniel  F. 
Shearer  and  William  Rhoads  were  the  principal  shoe 
dealers.  I  think  all  of  these,  excepting  Louis  Lichstern, 
E.  Hoffmann  and  A.  F,  Reeser  have  crossed  the  dark  river 
of  death.  Charles  D.  Geiger  succeeded  A.  F.  Reeser,  and 
for  several  ^-ears  his  store,  called  the  Eagle  Shoe  Store,  did 
the  largest  shoe  trade  of  the  city.  He  was  always  a  large  and 
loyal  customer  and  good  friend  of  mine.  He,  too,  has  **  taken 
his  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death."  It  seems  fitting 
that  I  should  here  mention  that  the  late  Robert  Campbell, 
then  with  William  Neely  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and 
later  of  the  popular  firm  of  Powell  &  Campbell,  of  New 
York  City,  was  then  a  friendly  rival  for  Charley  Geiger's 
trade,  and  both  of  us  sold  Mr.  Geiger  a  great  many  goods. 
The  genial  and  highly  popular  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  special 
favorite  and  probably  sold  him  more  goods  than  I  did,  but 
Mr.  Geiger  appeared  equally  friendly  to  each  of  us,  and 
patronized  both  liberally,    and  all  of  us  frequently  met 
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together  after  having  transacted  our  business  and  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  in  social  intercourse.  Mr.  Geiger's 
business  was  succeeded  by  the  present  finn  of  Knorr  & 
Ruth,  who  still  do  a  large  business,  both  retail  and  whole- 
sale. A  number  of  years  since  Mr.  Schweriner  started  a 
large  store  there  under  the  name  of  the  Common  Sense 
Shoe  Store,  and  still  remains  and  now  is  the  finest  and 
largest  shoe  store  there.  Charles  M.  Heilman  for  many 
years  has  done  a  large  trade. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  present  leading  shoe 
stores  there  are  the  Common  Sense  Store,  Knorr  & 
Ruth,  Louis  Lichtstein,  F.  L.  Arnold  and  C.  M.  Heilman  Co. 

My  next  stop  was  another  then  old-fashioned  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  town — Lebanon — where  thirty  years  ago, 
as  the  leading  shoe  dealers,  w^ere  John  H.  Miller,  Philip 
McCaully  and  Joseph  Bowman,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 
Joseph  A.  Bowman  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  father, 
but  he  has  since  given  up  the  business.  I  think  the  leading 
shoe  stores  now  there  are  S.  Cohen  &  Co.,  Molly  &  Co.  and 
Bomgardner  &  Cilley. 

My  next  stop  was  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  is,  like  most  capital  cities  usually,  not  the  best 
city  of  the  State  for  retail  trade.  Thirty  years  ago  the  shoe 
stores  of  Harrisburg  were  Stewart  &  Zortman,  Michael 
Forney,  Dickel  &  Triede,  Meily  &  Frank,  George  W.  Meily, 
John  Leedy,  Daniel  Leedy,  A.  Hummel,  Jacob  Walters, 
Meyer  &  Bro.,  Hugo  Schuetzenbach  and  Matthew  Steckley, 
all  of  whom,  excepting  Harry  Stewart,  George  W.  Meily 
and  Charles  Frank  have  ''  gone  to  join  the  great  majority." 
A  little  later  Forney  &  Stewart  succeeded  Stewart  &  Zort- 
man, Qiarles  Frank  succeeded  Meily  &  Frank,  and 
Matthew  Steckley's  Son  succeeded  his  father.  E.  Stem  has 
for  many  years  had  a  neat  store  there.  Later  still  Jerry  H. 
De  Haven,   Samuel   Ellenberger,  Frank  M.  Walters,  A. 
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Dow,  Josh  Gross,  H.  F.  Hartranft,  Charles  E.  Yount,  A. 
Moyer  and  Jerauld  &  Co.  started. 

Those  remaining,  when  about  five  years  ago  I  last  visited 
Harrisburg,  were  Forney  &  Stewart,  Meily  &  Co.,  Hugo 
Schuetzenbach,  Charles  E.  Yount,  Samuel  EUenberger, 
Josh  Gross,  A.  Moyer,  M.  Steckley's  Son  and  Jerauld  &  Co. 
The  latter  firm,  I  understand,  have  built  up  the  finest  trade 
of  the  city.  I  know  that  I  have  sold  shoes  to  every  dealer 
in  Harrisburg  above  mentioned. 

My  next  stop  was  at  the  City  of  Lancaster.  This  county 
is  particularly  distinctive  as  having  for  residents  more  in 
number  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  people,  belonging  to  a  sect 
called  Dunkards,  than  any  other  locality  in  the  State.  The 
simplicity  and  peculiar  style  of  their  dress  and  their  quiet 
manners  and  frugal  habits  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
Quakers,  and  make  them  especially  noticeable.  They  are  a 
very  economical  people  and  consequently  are  thrifty,  and 
generally  they  are  in  good  circumstances.  Most  of  them  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  their  lands  and  build- 
ings show  that  same  careful  neatness  which  is  one  of  their 
characteristics.  Lancaster  county  is  called  the  garden 
county  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  richest  agricultural 
county  of  the  State.    Tobacco  is  one  of  their  leading  crops. 

The  old-time  dealers  of  Lancaster  were  Hiemenz  Bros., 
J.  Shaub  &  Bros.,  Mr.  Gast,  M.  Diechler  and  F.  Kinzler. 
A  little  later  Hiemenz  Bros,  dissolved  partnership,  and 
Frank  Heimenz  started  a  shoe  factory,  while  his  brother 
John  continued  in  the  retail  trade,  and  also  engaged  quite 
extensively  and  profitably  in  the  real  estate  business.  J. 
Shaub  &  Bros,  dissolved  partnership,  one  brother  retiring 
from  the  business,  one  other  (C.  Shaub)  started  alone,  the 
third  brother,  with  the  late  Charles  Burns  as  partner,  under 
firm  name  Shaub  &  Burns,  opened  a  large  store  and  for 
several  vears  did   a  laree  trade.     D.  P.   Stackhouse  also 
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opened  a  large  store  and  soon  built  up  a  fine  business.  Mr. 
Gast  retired  from  the  retail  trade  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  custom  shoe  manufacturing.  M.  Diechler  died.  It  has 
been  several  years  since  I  visited  Lancaster,  so  that  prob- 
ably I  cannot  give  a  correct  account  of  just  who  now  are 
there  in  the  retail  shoe  trade.  After  the  death  of  Charley 
Burns  Air.  Shaub  took  another  partner,  and  they,  together 
with  F.  Kinzler,  John  Hiemenz,  C.  Shaub  and  Mr.  Eckert 
apparently  at  that  time  were  doing  the  principal  shoe  trade 
of  Lancaster. 

Next  I  go  to  Pottsville  and  work  nearly  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
counties,  and,  without  boasting,  am  sure  that  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  for  the  twenty  years  of  my  traveling  I  sold 
more  shoes  in  the  many  towns  of  Schuylkill  County  than 
any  other  salesman  during  that  time.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
principal  retail  dealers  at  Pottsville  were  Charles  Roehrig, 
Daniel  Schertle,  Thomas  Foster,  Fred  L.  Foster  and  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Stall,  all  of  whom,  excepting  Mrs.  Stall,  have  passed 
from  earth.  Roehrig  Bros,  succeeded  their  father.  Harry 
C.  Schertle  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  father.  Harry 
Foster  succeeded  to  the  business  of  Thomas  Foster.  Fred 
L.  Foster  sold  out  to  Fred  Shissler,  and  soon  after  started  in 
the  wholesale  shoe  business  at  Philadelphia.  Later  Thomas 
Mitchell,  Peter  McCabe,  John  Ackerman,  John  Raring 
and  William  Knies,  Jr.,  started.  After  a  time  Mitchell, 
McCabe,  Shissler,  Ackerman  and  Knies  gave  up  the  busi- 
ness. During  the  past  five  years  I  have  left  Pottsville 
out  of  my  itinerary  and  am  not  sure  just  who  now  are 
in  business  there,  but  on  my  last  visit  to  that  city 
Roehrig  Bros.,  Harry  C.  Schertle,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stall, 
Harry  Foster,  J.  F.  Corser  &  Son,  John  Raring  and  the 
Hub  Shoe  Store  wxre  then  the  leading  shoe  stores  there. 
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At  my  next  town,  Minersville,  thirty  years  ago  John 
Yungfleisch,  Christ  Yungfleisch,  Edward  Shissler  and 
Marsh  &  Telford  were  the  principal  shoe  dealers.  John 
Yungfleisch  removed  to  the  far  West,  and  all  the  others 
have  passed  from  mortal  life.  Later  John  McGowan,  E.  G. 
Kear  &  Bro.  and  Christ  Clappier  started,  and  Mrs.  L. 
Yungfleisch  succeeded  to  the  business  of  her  husband,  Christ 
Yungfleisch.  The  coal  business  of  this  town  declined, 
and  for  many  years  Minerville  was  a  dull  place  for  trade. 
E.  G.  Kear  &  Bro.  died,  and  John  McGowan  removed  to 
Shenandoah.  It  is  many  years  since  last  I  visited  that  old 
town,  but  then  Christ  Clappier  appeared  to  be  doing  the 
majority  of  the  shoe  trade  there. 

My  next  town  was  St.  Clair,  where  in  the  early  days  were 
John  Dawson,  William  Yeo,  Mrs.  Jane  Short,  Seth  Orme 
and  Jacob  Fame.  All,  excepting  Mrs.  Jane  Short,  have 
gone  to  their  long  home. 

My  next  stop  was  Tamaqua,  where  thirty  years  ago  were 
Jeremiah  Boas,  Fred  Krell,  Darius  Schrefller,  William 
Draper  and  George  Bauer — all  now  dead  excepting  George 
Bauer,  who  still  remains  hammering  the  lap-stone  as  of 
olden  time  and  selling  a  few  shoes.  Later  George  M.  Bauer 
and  F.  Spiese  &  Co.  started.  George  P.  Krell  succeeded  to 
the  business  of  his  father.  These  two  last  mentioned,  when 
last  I  visited  the  town,  about  five  years  since,  were  doing  the 
leading  shoe  business  of  Tamaqua.  F.  Spiese  &  Co.,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  retail  store,  have  also  built  up  quite  a  large 
wholesale  trade. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  traveling  I  was  obliged  to  here 
hire  a  horse  and  wagon  to  convey  myself  and  baggage  to 
Summit  Hill,  about  six  miles  distant,  where  there  were  a 
few  stores,  and  I  would  stop  a  few  hours  and  s^U  shoes  to 
George  Kline  and  Mr.  Williamson,  who  then  were  there. 
At  Summit  Hill  is  a  burning  coal  mine,  which  has  been  on 
fire  constantly  for  over  fifty  years  and  still  is  smouldering. 
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From  Summit  Hill  I  would  take  the  celebrated  gravity 
road,  called  the  "  switch  back  "  and  take  a  ride  of  about  ten 
miles  in  a  car  that  fairly  flew  down  the  mountain  side  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  would  reach 
Mauch  Chunk,  which  on  account  of  its  wild  and  beautiful 
natural  scenery  is  called  "  the  Switzerland  of  i\merica.''*  It 
is  still  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  tourists  and  excur- 
sionists. 

At  Alauch  Chunk  thirty  years  ago  W.  H.  Stroh,  Frank 
Inkman  and  Fred  C.  Kline  did  the  principal  shoe  business. 
They  have  all  passed  from  earthly  scenes,  and  now,  I 
believe,  Charley  Stroh  and  W.  F.  Murray  do  about  all  the 
shoe  business  there. 

My  next  stopping  place  was  Mahanoy  City,  where  at  the 
beginning  of  my  traveling  George  W.  Stitzer,  Godfrey 
Laury,  Joseph  Hughes,  John  A.  Swalm  and  the  Union  Co- 
operative Co.  were  doing  the  leading  shoe  business,  all  of 
whom  are  now  dead.  Later  came  John  Anderson,  Emil 
Wendt,  George  P.  Krell,  Isaac  Ball,  Smith  &  Co.  and 
Patterson  &  Co. — of  the  latter  number  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  Wendt  have  passed  on  to  life  eternal.  George 
P.  Krell  failed  and  those  now  in  the  trade  are  Patterson 
&  Co.,  Isaac  Ball  and  Smith  &  Co.  doing  the  principal 
business. 

My  next  stop  was  Shenandoah,  where  in  the  early  days  of 
my  traveling  were  H.  C.  Boas,  Isaac  Ball,  John  Slattery 
and  Jacob  Bamberger.  All  of  them  have  since  died.  Later 
came  John  McGowan,  S.  Lincoln  Brown  and  Joseph  Ball. 
Mr.  McGowan  and  Mr.  Brown  gave  up  the  business  several 
years  since.  Of  all  these  Joseph  Ball  alone  remains,  and 
I  think  is  now  doing  the  principal  shoe  business  of 
Shenandoah. 

My  next  stop  was  at  Girardville,  where  for  many  years  I 
sold  a  great  many  shoes  to  J.  M.  Click  and  William  J.  Yeo. 
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Mr.  Glick  is  dead  and  Mr.  Yeo  removed  to  Elwood,  Ind.,  a 
few  years  since.  For  several  years  I  have  not  stopped  there, 
but  think  that  Henry  Portz  and  Mr.  Mertz  are  now  the 
principal  dealers. 

My  next  town  was  Ashland,  where  in  early  days  were 
Adam  Voshage,  William  Leister,  S.  Foster,  Major  E.  P. 
Burkert  and  John  J.  Sallada.  Mr.  Voshage  and  Mr.  Foster 
long  since  died.  William  Leister  changed  to  the  more 
lucrative  business  of  saloon  keeper  and  my  old  Cali- 
fornia forty-niner  friend,  Major  E.  P.  Burkert,  long  ago 
gave  up  the  shoe  business,  and  now  spends  his  time  clipping 
coupons,  looking  after  his  real  estate  and  playing  solitaire 
and  California  Jack.  Mr.  Sallada,  of  the  older  dealers,  with 
his  son  Harry,  still  remain,  and  for  many  years  have  done 
the  largest  shoe  trade  of  the  town.  Other  stores  have  since 
started,  and  those  at  present  remaining  are  J.  J.  Sallada  & 
Son,  George  Gearhardt,  Charles  W.  Fentermacher, 
Barney  Schragen  and  Harry  W.  Stang. 

Next  town  is  Shamokin.  At  the  beginning  of  my  travel- 
ing the  leading  shoe  dealers  there  were  George  H.  Liebig, 
Daniel  S.  Miller,  Harry  C.  Yungfleisch,  Thomas  Woods 
and  M.  Gable.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Yungfleisch  and  Thomas 
Woods  closed  their  earthly  careers  several  years  since,  and 
for  about  twenty-five  past  years  Shoener  &  Liebig  have 
done  the  leading  shoe  business  of  Shamokin ;  and  so  long  as 
I  remained  on  the  road  they  were  my  largest  customers. 

Continuing  my  trip  through  Pennsylvania  I  would  next 
go  to  Hazelton,  where  were  Henry  Knies  &  Bro.,  to  whom 
I  sold  the  first  bill  of  shoes  they  ever  purchased,  and  they 
were  ever  after  loyal  friends  and  good  customers  of  mine. 
Bernard  Knoth,  although  a  small  dealer,  was  always  a  good 
and  prompt  paying  customer  of  mine=  Other  stores  then 
there  were  Simon  Miller,  H.  Diesroth,  Lauterbach  &  Co., 
and  the  large  coal  company  general  store  of  Pardee  &  Co. 
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Those  remaining  there  at  my  last  visit  were  Henry  Knies 
&  Son,  H.  Diesroth,  Bernard  Knoth,  Lauterbach  &  Co., 
Pardee  &  Co.  and  Wolff  Shoe  Co. 

Wilkesbarre  was  my  next  stop,  where  in  the  days  of  my 
early  visits  were  Morgan  &  Son,  Wiseman  &  Blatner,  M. 
Livingston,  A.  Weil,  E.  Lowenstein  and  Bennett  &  Walker ; 
a  little  later  Garinger  &  Weller,  Higgins  &  Co.,  H.  Huether, 
Jenkins  &  Jones  and  Evans  &  Co.  started.  Morgan  &  Son 
gave  up  the  retail  business  and  began  manufacturing,  E. 
Lowenstein  retired  from  the  retail  trade  and  started  a 
wholesale  house,  M.  Livingston  sold  out  to  Burgunder  & 
Schloss,  who  remained  in  the  trade  only  a  short  time;  A. 
Wiel  sold  out  to  Garinger  &  Weller,  H.  Huether  failed  and 
gave  up  the  business,  Jenkins  &  Jones  were  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Jenkins,  who  has  since  retired;  Evans  &  Co.  gave  up 
the  struggle  and  Bennett  &  Walter  dissolved  partnership. 
Those  in  the  business  there  on  my  last  visit,  about  four 
years  since,  were  Wiseman  &  Co.,  W.  E.  Garinger,  Higgins 
&  Co.,  G.  R.  Kinney  &  Co.,  Harry  Livingston,  C.  Walters 
&  Son,  L  Bennett  and  L.  Hirsch. 

Next  town  was  Pittston,  where  in  early  days  were  Mark 
McDonnell  and  William  Higgins  as  the  principal  shoe 
dealers.  Later  came  stores  of  Wiseman  &  Co.,  Mr.  Towner, 
Mr.  Davenport,  Peter  Cawley  and  the  O.  K.  Store.  Of 
all  this  number  those  now  left  are  Peter  Cawley  and  the 
O.  K.  Store. 

My  next  town  was  Scranton,  where  many  changes  hav^ 
occurred.  At  the  time  of  my  early  visits  to  that  city  the 
leading  shoe  stores  there  were  Alorris  &  Krotosky,  Ellas 
Morris,  E,  Goodman,  William  B,  Duggan,  George  C. 
Courtwright,  E=  J.  Leonard,  Ivlr.  Xettleton  and  Goldsmith 
Bros,  Sam  Morris  succeeded  Morris  &  Krotosky= — later  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  under  firm  name  of  Morris 
Bros.,   Elias   Morris   gave   up   the   business ;    Mr.    Good- 
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man  failed  and  retired;  William  B.  Dug-gan  suffered 
serious  loss  by  fire,  and  left  Scranton.  Of  the  old  firms 
Mr.  Nettleton  and  Goldsmith  Bros,  remain.  Three  former 
clerks  for  W.  B.  Duggan,  Mr.  Reilly  and  the  Misses  Lewis 
and  Davies,  formed  a  copartnership  under  the  firm  name 
Lewis,  Reilly  &  Davies,  and  for  several  years  did  the  largest 
retail  shoe  trade  of  Scranton.  Recently  I  have  ascertained 
they  have  dissolved  partnership,  Mr,  Reilly  starting  a 
separate  store  and  the  ladies,  Miss  Lewis  and  Miss  Davies, 
have  taken  two  otlrcr  lady  partners,  making  a  unique  firm 
of  different  nationalities,  under  name  of  Lewis,  Ruddy, 
Davies  &  Murphy,  each  of  whom  have  many  friends,  and 
as  they  thoroughly  understand  all  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness, \iery  likely  they  will  continue  to  be  well  patronized. 
Many  years  ago  a  young  man  by  the  name  Charley  W. 
Shank,  whom  I  considered  an  exceptionally  bright  young 
fellow  and  first-class  retail  shoe  salesman,  started  in  busi- 
ness, but  did  not  have  the  proper  location  and  otlier  facili- 
ties for  doing  the  business  that  his  talents  should  have 
entitled  him,  so  he  took  a  partner  and  removed  to  a  dif- 
ferent location,  and  now  should  be  doing  a  good  trade. 
Isaac  Banister  took  the  old  stand  formerly  occupied  by 
George  C.  Courtwright,  and  although  the  location  of  the 
store  is  the  best  in  the  city,  he  did  not  make  a  ''  howling 
success."  Air.  Williams,  a  steady-going,  quiet  gentleman, 
has  a  nice  store  and  looks  prosperous.  Normile  Bros.,  of 
Binghamton,  for  a  time  had  a  branch  store  there,  but  they 
did  not  meet  with  their  expectations  and  gave  up.  G.  R. 
Kinney  &  Co.  more  recently  started  there.  Of  the  old  firms 
remaining  Goldsmith  Bros.,  I  think,  is  the  only  one  that 
"  has  withstood  the  test  of  time."  They  continue  to  do  a 
large  trade,  both  retail  and  wholesale. 

Now  I  take  quite  a  jump  to  Sunbury,  where  in  ekriy 
times  were  William  Miller,  George  H.  Gibson  and  Peter 
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Bright.  Mr.  Miller  died  several  years  ago,  and  at  present 
George  H.  Gibson  is  doing  the  leading  business  there,  while 
B.  F,  Bright,  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Snyder  gather  in  the 
bulk  of  the  balance  of  Sunbury's  shoe  business.  Occasion- 
ally I  would  stop  at  Lewisburg,  where  Mr.  i\larsh  for  many 
years  has  been  and  still  remains  the  principal  shoe  dealer. 

The  next  town,  Milton,  never  was  a  regular  stopping 
place  for  me,  but  occasionally  I  have  stopped  there  and  sold 
a  few  goods  to  Marsh  &  Son  and  Mr.  Knauer,  who  still 
have  the  leading  shoe  stores  there. 

My  next  stop,  Williamsport,  has  seen  many  changes.  At 
the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  that  city  the  leading  shoe  dealers 
were  J.  E.  Dayton  &  Co.,  John  P.  Smith,  Hughes,  Bowman 
&  Carter,  William  Neuchafer,  Mr.  Kurtz,  J.  C.  Holmes  and 
S.  &  J.  M.  Stabler;  later  L.  Singer,  Harrisburg  Shoe  Co., 
E.  McCarthy,  E.  L.  Sprague,  M.  J.  Cox  and  Rivers  &  Co. 
started.  Mr.  Carter  withdrew  from  Hughes,  Bowman  & 
Carter,  and  he  opened  a  store  at  Jersey  shore;  later  still 
Hughes  &  Bowman  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Hughes  engaged 
in  manufacturing  shoes  at  Tyrone,  C.  A.  Bowman  con- 
tinued the  business  and  removed  to  another  larger  store, 
and  Fred  Kemmerer  &  Co.  started  at  the  old  stand  where 
Mr.  Kemmerer  had  for  many  years  served  as  efficient  clerk. 
About  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  same  time  that  the  flood  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  almost  completely  ''  wiped  out "  the  busi- 
ness por4:ion  of  that  city.  Williamsport  also  was  inundated, 
and  all  the  merchants  there  suffered  serious  loss.  L. 
Singer's  stock  was  completely  swept  away,  and  he  did  not 
resume  business.  The  stocks  of  all  the  other  merchants 
were  more  or  less  damaged  by  water.  The  water  in  the 
principal  streets  at  the  height  of  the  flood  was  more  than 
four  feet  deep.  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Sprague  remained 
a  few  years,  then  sold  out  and  removed  from  Williamsport. 
At  present  the  principal  stores  there  are  John  B.  Irwin, 
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Rivers  &  Co.,  Fred  Kemmerer  Sl  Co.,  M.  J.  Cox  and 
S.  &  J.  M.  Stabler. 

My  next  stopping  place  was  Lock  Haven,  where  in  early 
days  were  Jacob  Kamp,  L.  Haberstroh,  McNierney  &  Red= 
ding  and  Henry  Keller.  Several  years  since  Mr.  Redding 
and  Henry  Keller  died,  and  the  dealers  now  remaining  are 
Henry  Keller's  Son,  Jacob  Kamp,  L.  Haberstroh  &  Son, 
M.  McNierny,  F.  E.  Nonnemacher  and  Ely  &  Jacoby. 

My  next  town  was  Bellefonte.  There  Captain  Mingle 
for  many  years  has  been  deservedly  patronized  as  the  lead- 
ing shoe  store.  A  few  others  have  come  and  gone,  but  Cap- 
tain Mingle  still  remains  in  command  of  the  shoe  trade  of 
Bellefonte. 

Now  I  connect  with  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Tyrone.  For  many  years  I  did  not  make  any 
attempt  to  sell  goods  there,  but  the  last  few  years  I  did  stop 
and  sell  quite  a  few  goods  to  that  worthy  gentleman,  J.  A. 
Atlee,  who  has  the  leading  shore  store  of  the  town.  The 
names  of  the  few  others  there  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

The  next  town  is  Altoona,  which  has  large  repair  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  is  called  a  "  railroad 
town."  While  there  is  considerable  business  done  at 
Altoona,  still,  it  so  happened  that  I  nevier  succeeded  in  sell- 
ing very  many  shoes  there,  and  hence  am  not  familiar  with 
the  names  of  all  its  shoe  retailers,  but  I  know  that  Henry 
Johnson,  Bechhoeffer  &  Co.,  George  F.  Streit,  Gus  Simon 
and  S.  Bendheim  are  the  principal  dealers  there. 

I  never  stopped  at  Johnstown  until  after  the  flood,  which 
about  a  dozen  years  since  almost  completely  destroyed  the 
city,  but  it  is  again  a  thriving  place.  The  leading  shoe 
stores  there  who  survived  the  flood,  and  have  been  there 
many  years,  are  E.  Zang,  Scott  Diebert,  W.  C.  Louther, 
John  Thomas's  Sons,  the  Johnstown  Iron  Co.'s  store,  called 
the  Pennsylvania  Traffic  Co.,  and  Louis  Wehn  &  Son,  being 
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the  leading  ones.  At  Latrobe  and  Greensburg  are  several 
shoe  stores  doing  considerable  business,  but  they  were  not 
my  regular  stopping  places,  and  consequently  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  names  of  the  dealers  there. 

At  Jeanette  and  Irwin,  the  last  couple  of  years  of  my 
traveling,  I  stopped  and  sold  shoes  at  Jeanette  to  Ely  Bros., 
who  have  a  large  store  there,  and  also  to  Gust  Rudin  at 
Irwin;  the  other  dealers  of  the  last  two  towns  mentioned 
I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

The  next  stop  was  at  the  '*  Smoky  City,"  Pittsburg.  This 
city  and  its  extensive  suburbs  is  a  large  field  for  selling 
goods,  and  there  are  almost  countless  small  shoe  stores 
there,  beside  the  leading  ones  I  will  below  mention.  The 
principal  ones  there  about  twenty-five  years  ago  were: 
A.  Cannon,  Daniel  Carter,  A.  Mulholland,  W.  T.  Cannon, 
Wolff  &  Co.,  John  Kalbfell,  J.  Himmelrich  &  Sons,  J.  W. 
Carnahan,  Martin  Kimmel,  J.  W.  Albree,  H.  J.  King, 
Frank  Shandley,  Cain  Bros.,  George  H.  Stobener,  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Snyder,  Alex.  McConnell,  Thomas  Rose  &  Son, 
Charles  H.  Gotteler,  John  Mauch,  John  L.  Tritschler,  A. 
Franz,  M.  Lazarus,  Mrs.  Kate  Lepper  and  A.  Roemhild. 
A  httle  later  William  M.  Laird  opened  a  large  store,  which 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  enlarge,  until  now  he  occupies 
what  formerly  were  five  adjoining  stores.  Later  still  A, 
Cannon  was  succeeded  by  A.  Cannon  &  Son.  Andy  Mul- 
holland died  and  his  business  closed.  John  Kalbfell  died, 
and  for  a  time  his  son,  Henry,  continued  it,  but  finally  gave 
up  the  struggle.  Wolff  &  Co.  retired,  as  also  did  H.  J. 
King.  W.  T.  Cannon  was  a  large  customer  of  mine,  but  he 
closed  his  business  there  and  removed  further  West,  and 
the  last  I  knew  of  him.  he  was  Mayor  of  Oklahoma  City, 
O.  T.  J.  W.  Carnahan  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William.  Alex  McConnell  was  obliged  to  give  up  and  later 
he  died.     Martin  Kimmel  honorably  retired  from  the  shoe 
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business  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade  at  Mt.  Washing- 
ton. J.  W.  Albree  retired  wealth3%  and  only  a  few  years 
since  he  died  in  Europe.  Cain  Bros,  dissolved  and  were 
succeeded  by  Cain  &  Verner.  They  afterward  separated 
and  C.  A.  Verner  still  remains  at  the  old  stand,  while  Bush 
Cain  has  an  adjoining  store,  and  his  brother,  Will  Cain, 
has  a  store  at  East  End.  Frank  Shandley  retired  and  re- 
moved to  the  far  West.  Thomas  Rose  died,  and  his  son 
Albert  continues  the  business  at  the  old  store  in  Diamond 
Alley.  John  Mauch  died,  and  for  several  years  after  the 
business  was  continued  by  his  sons,  but  now  I  believe  they 
have  given  up  the  business,  M.  Lazarus  died  and  his  sons 
removed  to  Allegheny  City.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Snyder  sold  out. 
A  few  years  since  W.  F.  Loveless  &  Co.  opened  a  very 
elegant  store  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  strictly  fine  shoes. 
Oscar  M.  Bingham,  a  popular  shoe  department  store 
manager,  opened  a  nice  store  and  for  a  time  appeared  to  be 
doing  well,  but  later  his  cousin,  Charles  Bingham,  bought 
the  business,  but  owing  to  ill  health  he  was  obliged  to  give 
it  up  and  soon  after  he  died,  while  Oscar  M.  Bingham  "  re- 
turned to  his  first  love,"  and  now  is  a  very  competent 
manager  of  a  shoe  department  in  one  of  the  largest  depart- 
ment stores  of  Pittsburg.  The  Victor  Shoe  Co.  for  a  few 
years  had  a  handsome  store  on  Smithfield  street  for  the  ex- 
clusive sale  of  men's  fine  shoes,  but  suddenly  about  three 
years  since  they  ''  threw  up  the  sponge." 

The  leading  retailers  of  Pittsburg  at  present  are  William 
M.  Laird,  C.  A.  Verner,  Himmelrich  Bros.,  William  Love- 
less &  Co.,  A.  Cannon  &  Son,  Daniel  Carter,  B.  Cain,  Will 
Cain,  Will  Carnahan,  Al  Rose,  George  H.  Stoebener,  John 
Merz,  Hucheson  Bros,,  J.  Pearlstine,  J.  L.  Tritschler,  A. 
Franz,  Charles  H.  Goettler,  Rufifenach  Bros,  and  C.  H. 
Engelmohr.  Besides  these  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
smaller  shoe  stores,  and  of  course,  as  in  all  large  cities  now, 
several  large  department  stores  and  factory  shoe  stores. 
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While  stopping  at  Pittsburg  we  always  canvassed  Alle- 
gheny City  just  across  the  river,  and  there,  in  the  early  days 
of  my  traveling,  the  leading  shoe  stores  were  Robert  Hay 
&  Son,  James  T.  Mcintosh,  Henry  Rosser,  H.  Stern,  Will- 
iam W'aechter,  G.  D,  Simen,  C.  Ziess,  John  Fielding, 
Martin  Boschert,  Artzerberger  &  Co.,  John  Geiss,  A.  Blum- 
hage  and  Mr.  Taggart.  Robert  Hay  several  years  since 
passed  from  mortal  life,  and  his  son,  W^alter,  a  very  ex- 
emplary, estimable  and  efficient  gentleman,  has  for  many 
years  continued  the  business  under  the  old  firm  name,  R. 
Hay  &  Son,  and  probably  they  take  the  lead  in  Allegheny 
City,  especially  in  shoes  of  fine  quality.  My  old  friend  and 
former  customer,  James  T.  Mcintosh,  about  three  years 
since  retired  from  the  shoe  trade  and  his  time  now  is 
principally  occupied  collecting  rents  from  his  many  tenants 
and  endeavoring  to  protect  his  somewhat  impaired  health, 
and  I  hope  is  now  taking  all  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  it 
is  possible  for  anyone  to  extract  from  mortal  existence. 
H.  Stern,  a  very  estimable  gentleman,  several  years  ago 
sold  out  and  retired  comfortably  provided  for,  Henry 
Rosser  still  remains  there  wearing  himself  out  by  his  un- 
tiring labor  and  diligent  attention  to  his  rapidly  increasing 
business.  My  old  German  friend  and  customer,  W^illiam 
Waechter,  after  many  years  of  close  attention  to  business, 
about  four  years  since  sold  out,  but  apparently  he  was  not 
satisfied  to  remain  out  of  business,  and  about  a  year  later 
himself  and  son  opened  another  store  on  Ohio  street,  a  short 
distance  from  his  old  stand.  C.  Ziess  several  years  ago  sold 
out  to  Kuhl  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Ziess  retired  to  private  life. 
John  Fielding  still  remains  at  the  old  stand.  John  Giess 
failed  and  later  died.  Artzberger  &  Co.  are  still  there.  G.  D. 
Simen,  a  VQvy  popular  and  capable  German,  for  a  great 
many  years  has  sold  more  shoes  in  quantity,  principally  of 
medium  quality,  than  any  other  dealer  there,  and  he  is  still 
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doing  business  at  the  old  store  on  Ohio  street  and  in  addi- 
tion has  taken  his  efficient  clerk,  Mr.  Eckert,  into  partner- 
ship in  a  branch  store,  which  about  four  years  since  they 
opened  on  Diamond  street,  Pittsburg,  Martin  Boschert 
many  years  since  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
August  Boschert,  who  is  still  doing  a  good  business.  Mr. 
Taggart,  succeeded  by  Taggart  &:  Son,  remain,  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  same  old  store  on  Federal  street.  Mr.  Blumhage, 
with  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  still  remains  on  Ohio  street 
near  his  old  store,  while  C.  R.  Hanna,  another  of  Mr. 
Blumhage's  sons-in-law,  occupies  the  old  store  which  for- 
merly they  occupied  when  partners. 

Of  the  more  recent  dealers  who  are  now  doing  business 
in  Allegheny  City  are  Kuhl  &  Co.,  who  have  built  up  a  large 
trade ;  Mr.  Morrow,  a  very  deserving  gentleman,  has  a  neat 
store  on  Ohio  street;  August  Boschert,  now  on  Federal 
street,  is  strictly  attentive  to  business  and  a  thoroughly 
good  salesman  and  manager,  and  Solomon  Bros.,  the  latter 
firm  about  two  and  a  half  years  since  dissolved  partnership, 
each  taking  a  separate  store  on  Ohio  street,  and  apparently 
each  are  doing  a  constantly  increasing  trade.  Those  above 
mentioned  practically  constitute  about  all  the  principal  shoe 
dealers  who  have  been  and  still  are  retailers  of  shoes  at 
Allegheny  City.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  Jacob 
Blumling  &  Sons  still  are  the  leading  dealers  at  Sharpsburg, 
a  suburb  of  Allegheny  City. 

While  stopping  at  Pittsburg  we  have  found  it  profitable 
to  spend  a  day  and  run  down  to  Waynesburg  and  sell  the 
very  gentlemanly  dealer  there,  R.  H.  Goldberg,  a  nice  bill 
of  shoes  of  good  quality  only,  and  return  to  Pittsburg  the 
same  evening.  Other  dealers  are  also  there,  but  always 
being  satisfied  with  the  liberal  order  from  my  friend  Gold- 
berg I  never  looked  up  the  others. 

Also  while  at  Pittsburg  I  would  spend  a  day  at  McKees- 
port,  a  thriving  town  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Pitts- 
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burg.  In  earlier  times  the  leading  shoe  stores  there  were 
those  of  W,  E.  Harrison,  Himmelrich  Eros.,  Daniel  Dono- 
van and  J,  J,  Ferrigan=  Mr,  Harrison  several  years  since 
retired.  Himmelrich  Bros,  closed  their  store  there,  and 
more  recently  Daniel  Donovan  sold  out.  The  principal 
dealers  there  at  present  are  J.  M.  Borland,  F.  O.  Reed,  J.  J. 
Kerrigan,  Childs  &  Son  and  ^Nlr.  Jones,  all  apparently  doing 
a  good  business. 

To  continue  the  story  of  my  trip  through  Pennsylvania, 
having  finished  Pittsburg  and  part  of  its  suburbs.  I  was 
accustomed  to  take  nearly  an  all-night  ride  to  Erie.  How 
especially  noticeable  it  always  was  in  comparing  the  bounti- 
ful and  delicious  viands  with  which  the  world-famous  old 
reliable  Monongahela  House  at  Pittsburg  always  liberally 
furnished  their  table,  and  those  of  some  of  the  other  so- 
called  hotels  along  the  route.  But  I  must  acknowledge  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  hotels  generally  of  the  present  day  are  very 
good  indeed,  and  not  often  is  there  occasion  to  complain  of 
them  in  any  respect,  but  like  all  rules  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  one,  and  I  could  mention  a  few  hotels  where  it*  is  a 
case  of  "  Pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice,"  and  if  you 
stopped  at  one  you  would  wish  that  you  had  selected  the 
other. 

At  Erie  on  my  early  visits  were  J.  A.  Eichenlaub,  Joseph 
Eichenlaub,  C.  Englehardt  &:  Co.,  David  Matthews,  H. 
Joslyn,  Gensheimer  &  Brown,  W.  M.  Baird  &  Co.,  Carl 
Frank,  C.  Hummel  and  J.  K.  Krug.  Later  C.  Englehardt 
&  Co.  dissolved  partnership  and  divided  the  stock  between 
the  partners,  C.  Englehardt  and  A.  J.  Mayer.  Mr.  Mayer 
started  a  large  separate  store.  Gensheimer  &  Brown  gav^ 
up  the  business.  Mr.  Baird  died,  and  the  business,  after 
being  continued  for  a  time  by  his  -sons,  was  closed  out. 
Hummel  Shoe  Co.  succeeded  the  old  firm  of  C.  Hummel, 
and  the  business  removed  to  a  large  store  more  centrally 
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located.  M.  A.  Krug,  Carter  &  Momeyer,  William 
Pfeffer,  Cronin  &  Blasier,  Mr.  Dun  and  Knoll  Bros, 
started.  Those  now  remaining  there  are  A.  J.  Mayer  & 
Son,  M.  A.  Krug,  J.  A.  Eichenlaub,  C.  Englehardt,  Hum- 
mel Shoe  Co.,  J.  K.  Krug,  Carl  Frank,  J.  W.  Carter.  David 
Matthews,  William  Pfeffer  and  Knoll  Bros. 

After  leaving  Erie  I  have,  the  last  few  years,  stopped  at 
Corry  and  sold  M.  Flynn  and  Middleton  &  Co.  a  few  goods. 
From  there  go  to  Warren,  Pa.,  where  Smith  &  Son,  S.  E. 
Allen  and  the  Boston  Store  did  the  leading  shoe  business, 
and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  Titusville,  Oil 
City  and  Franklin  this  would  finish  my  Pennsylvania  route. 

Returning  home  I  would  take  in  a  few  towns  in  New 
York  State  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  R.  R.,  beginning  at 
Jamestown.  There  many  years  ago  the  principal  shoe 
dealers  were  William  Mace  (a  little  later  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Charles  W.  Mace)  and  Fenner  Bros.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  too  many  shoe  stores  at  Jamestown  for  any 
one  to  do  a  large  business ;  there  being  Jack  Fenner,  W.  E. 
Fenner,  Bealer  &  Son,  Anderson  &  Co.,  Mr.  Peterson, 
Swanson  &  Co.  and  J.  W.  Collopy,  and  also  a  few  smaller 
ones  whom  I  do  not  recollect.  My  next  stop  was  Olean, 
where  are  H.  Johnson,  H.  H.  Weber  and  G.  C.  Ford.  The 
latter  dealer,  under  name  Red  Front  Store,  during  the 
last  year  of  my  traveling  did  a  large  trade  oh  men's  $4 
shoes  by  the  endless  chain  plan,  and  he  bought  nearly  all 
of  his  shoes  from  me  and  sent  in  orders  by  mail  to  the  firm 
at  least  once  each  week. 

From  there  I  would  go  to  Hornellsville,  where  are  Haire 
&  Kennely,  D.  S.  Sharp,  George  W.  Griswold  and  Lester 
Shoe  Co.  as  principal  dealers.  Next  I  would  stop  at  Addi- 
son and  sell  E.  M.  Wells  &  Co.  and  Finkelstein  Bros,  a  few 
goods.  The  next  stop  would  be  Coming,  where  Louis 
Lindner  and  Mr.  Gammill  have  many  years  been  prominent 
dealers.    Others  there  are  Mr.  Grant  and  Lester  Shoe  Co. 
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We  next  stop  at  Elmira,  where  I  have  seen  many  changes 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  the  early  days  of  my  visits 
there  John  Stobo,  Hudson  &  Howes,  McNamara  &  ^Ic- 
Laughun,  L.  A.  Humphrey,  Leroy  Weller,  Mr.  WiUiams, 
Givens  and  Mowry  and  Newcomb  &  Goodrich  w^ere  there. 
John  Stobo  long  since  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  business 
and  take  to  the  road,  and  later  he  passed  to  the  great  change 
that  awaits  all  the  living.  Hudson  &  Howes  dissolved 
partnership;  the  business  since  carried  on  by  Del  Hudson 
and  his  two  capable  sons.  Coykendall  &  RatcliiTe  started, 
and  had  a  nice  store  and  business,  but  they  dissolved  and 
Will  Ratcliffe  many  years  since  entered  the  employ  of  the 
celebrated  firm  of  Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.,  now  of  Boston, 
W'here  he  finds  plentiful  scope  for  his  recognized  executive 
ability.  Isaac  Coykendall  continued  the  store,  but  when  last 
I  saw  him  about  three  >'^ars  since  he  was  in  delicate  health. 
Charley  Stone  has  been  struggling  along  many  years,  and 
still  remains  there.  Leroy  Weller  many  years  ago  left 
Elmira  quite  abruptly  and  I  do  not  know  his  present  where- 
abouts. Mr.  Williams  retired  a  few  years  since.  L.  A. 
Humphrey's  health  gave  out  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  all  business  and  removed  to  Detroit.  J. 
Richardson  Co.  still  have  a  store  there.  Eliasoff  Bros. 
came,  remained  a  short  time,  and  then  concluded  there  was 
a  better  profit  in  their  old  business,  dealing  in  jewelry,  and 
at  that  business  they  now^  are  at  Albany.  McNamara  & 
McLaughlin  many  years  ago  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
business.  Kelly  &  Hough,  two  former  clerks  for  Hudson  & 
Howes  for  several  years,  apparently  were  doing  quite  a 
large  business,  but  about  three  years  since  they  dissolved, 
Mr.  Hough  retiring  and  Mr.  Kelly  taking  another  partner 
and  continuing  under  name  of  Kelly- Keefe  Shoe  Co.  Fred 
D,  Nelson  &  Co.  started  a  handsome  store,  carrying  almost 
exclusively  fine  shoes,  but  did  not  find  it  sufficiently  profit- 
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able,  and  they  concluded  ''  discretion  was  the  better  part 
of  valor,"  and  gav^  up  the  business.  Givens  &  Mowry  re- 
tired from  the  business  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Givens  died 
and  Mr.  Mowry  now  is  chief  clerk  and  manager  for  Isaac 
Coykendall.  Mr.  Goodrich  died,  and  Mr.  Newcomb  for 
many  years  has  been  successfully  manufacturing  children's 
shoes  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  M.  Flanagan  started  a  large 
store  there  several  years  ago,  and  he  still  remains  there. 

The  next  stop  was  Waverly.  There  in  the  early  days 
were  A.  R.  Bunn,  C.  F.  Spencer  and  A.  Hildebrand.  Of 
that  number,  Mr.  Bunn  only  remains  in  business,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer and  Mr.  Hildebrand  have  retired,  and  each  are  com- 
fortably situated  financially. 

Next  I  go  to  Owego,  where  thirty  years  ago,  were  Wall 
&  Kelly,  E.  Harder,  John  R.  Sweet  and  McCarthy  Bros. 
Wall  &  Kelly  dissolved  partnership  many  ^-ears  since ;  John 
Kelly  first  going  to  Auburn,  and  there  first  started  manu- 
facturing ladies'  fine  shoes,  and  soon  after  he  removed  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became  one  of  Rochester's 
largest  and  most  successful  manufacturers  of  ladies'  fine 
shoes,  his  death  occurring  only  a  few  years  since,  but  the 
manufacturing  is  still  carried  on  under  the  name  John  Kelly 
Shoe  Co.  Mr.  Wall  continued  the  business  several  years, 
until  his  death,  when  he  w^as  succeeded  by  his  son  Clarence 
Wall,  who  remained  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  sold 
out,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  one  of  Bachelder  & 
Lincoln  Co.'s  successful  traveling  salesmen.  McCarthy 
Bros,  left  Owego  many  years  ago,  and  successfully  engaged 
in  other  business  elsewhere.  E.  Harder  and  John  R.  Sweet 
still  remain  there,  my  old  friend  Sweet  taking  life  easy, 
and  as  a  sort  of  diversion  and  side  line  he  is  now  manager 
of  the  Opera  House  there,  and  on  rainy  days  he  spends  the 
time  angling  in  the  waters  of  the  Chemung  river,  leaving 
the  shoe  store  in  charge  of  his  tried  and  trusty  clerk,  who 
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for  a  long  time  has  faithfully  served  him.  Lyon  &:  Ripley 
started  there  many  years  ago,  and  ever  since  and  still  are 
one  of  the  leading  shoe  retailers  of  Owego. 

^ly  next  and  also  my  last  stop  of  the  route  was  Bing- 
hamton,  called  the  ''  Parlor  City."  Many  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  retail  shoe  trade  of  this  beautiful  little 
city.  Thirty  years  ago  Morris  Bros.,  W.  H.  Newton, 
George  M.  Ricks,  xA.be  Wood,  C.  I\I.  Clapp  and  E.  L.  Weeks 
&  Co.  were  the  principal  dealers  there.  Since  that  time 
Morris  Bros,  dissolved  and  E.  C.  Morris,  after  continuing 
several  years  alone,  sold  out  to  one  of  his  clerks  and  retired 
from  the  trade.  W.  H.  Newton  and  George  M.  Ricks,  of 
the  old  timers,  still  remain  there.  Abe  Woods  gave  up 
many  years  ago,  and  since  he  has  passed  on  to  immortal  life. 
C.  M.  Clapp  left  there  about  ten  years  ago  and  opened  a 
beautiful  and  spacious  store  at  Buffalo.  E.  L.  Weeks  & 
Co.  have  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Weeks'  hustling  son.  Later 
those  who  started  are  McCafferty  &  Co.,  Normile,  five 
brothers,  Gleazen  &  Nichols,  Shorty  Moore,  Ed  Strange, 
Saxton  &  Herrick,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Kinney  &  Co.  and  J. 
Dillon.  Mr.  McCafferty  died  a  few  years  since,  and  his 
business  has  since  been  continued,  until  now  I  believe  is 
about  to  be  closed  up.  Gleazen  &  Nichols  dissolved  partner- 
ship, Mr.  Gleazen  leaving  Binghamton,  and  the  last  I  knew 
of  him,  about  five  years  since,  he  was  in  the  sewing  machine 
business  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  W.  H.  Nichols,  a  nice  little 
gentleman,  still  remains  there  doing  a  conservative  business. 
Mr.  Moore  is  still  there.  Strange  &  Skinner  succeeded  Ed 
Strange.  Saxton  &  Herrick  have  remained,  until  recently 
I  have  heard  they  are  dissolving  partnership.  Mr.  Fletcher 
died  a  long  time  ago  and  his  business  was  closed  up, 
Normile  Bros.,  "  though  slighily  disfigured,  are  still  in  the 
ring."  Kinney  &  Co.  arid  J.  Dillon  are  the  two  more  recent 
additions  to  the  trade  of  Binghamton  and  they  still  remain 
there. 
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This  closes  my  long  narrative  of  the  changes  that  I  can 
recall  to  mind  that  have  occurred  in  the  retail  shoe  trade 
during  the  past  thirty-two  years  among  those  whom  per- 
sonally I  have  known  on  my  old  routes  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  While  I  am  aware  that  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  names  of  all  the  dealers,  nor  all  the 
changes  that  have  occurred,  yet  I  have  in  this  narrative 
mentioned  more  than  five  hundred  names  of  retailers, 
nearly  every  one  of  v/hom  I  have  sold  goods  to  at  some 
time  during  my  career  as  traveling  salesman.  I  have 
succeeded  in  recalling  to  mind  more  names  and  changes 
than  at  the  beginning  of  this  history  I  supposed  would  be 
possible ;  I  feel  satisfied  and  hope  the  recital  has  proven 
interesting  reading  to  some  old  timers  especially.  It  has 
brought  to  my  mind  many  memories,  both  pleasant  and  sad. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  my  traveling  also  I  canvassed 
portions  of  the  States  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  but  my  familiarity  with  the  names  of 
dealers  in  those  States  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in 
endeavoring  to  write  about  them. 
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SHOULD  FAVOR  TAN  SHOES. 

Probably  some  very  good  reasons  can  be  given  why 
manufacturers  of  both  leather  and  shoes  should  desire  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  tan  colored  leather.  The  principal 
reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  fashion  or  fad  had  caused  so 
great  variety  of  shades  of  color  to  be  made.  This  to  their 
disadvantage  and  loss.  But  probably  many  valid  reasons 
can  be  stated  why  manufacturers  of  both  leather  and  shoes 
should  not  desire  to  entirely  discard  tan-colored  leather. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  general  public  favor  the  tan 
or  russet  colored  leather  for  shoes,  especially  for  summer 
wear,  for  certainly  they  are  cooler  and  more  comfortable 
than  any  kind  of  black  leather,  and  also  the  genuine  russet 
or  tan  color  looks  very  appropriate  for  street  or  outing  wear. 
It  has  been  said  that  ''  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever," 
but  I  think  this  does  not,  in  all  respects,  apply  to  shoes,  for, 
notwithstanding  nearly  all  fine  shoes  of  the  present  day  are 
*'  a  thing  of  beauty  "  while  they  are  new,  after  a  few  months' 
wear  and  they  become  broken  and  badly  soiled,  their  beauty 
has  departed  and  the  joy  in  their  beauty  has  vanished.  The 
only  joy  then  left  is  experienced  only  in  their  comfortable 
feeling  to  the  feet.  But  if  shoes  properly  fit  a  person's  feet 
and  proper  care  and  attention  is  given  to  frequent  cleaning 
and  polishing  them  their  outward  beauty  may  be  preserved 
and  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This 
applies  equally  well  to  all  kinds  of  leather,  whether  it  be 
patent  calf,  enameled  leather,  plain  black  calf,  russet  or  tan 
colored  calf,  black  or  tan  colored  kid. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that  very  many  retailers  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  insisting  on  their  manufacturers  mak- 
ing for  them  tan  colored  shoes  for  this  summer  season.  But 
perhaps  the  general  passing  of  them  for  this  season  may 
result  in  giving  jobbers  and  retailers  an  opportunity  to 
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dispose  of  their  old  stocks  of  undesirable  shades  of  colored 
shoes,  which  they  may  have  carried  over  from  previous 
seasons,  and  thus  eliminate  from  the  trade  many  undesirable 
shades  of  color.  Next  season,  if  manufacturers  of  leather 
will  confine  their  product  of  colored  leather  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  shades,  it  will  result  in  much  benefit  and  profit 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  of  shoes.  It  seem^s  to  me  there  should  be  required 
only  about  tv/o,  or  possibly  three  shades  of  tan  colored 
leather  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  healthy  trade  and 
please  the  general  public;  and  to  the  writer's  mind  these 
should  be  a  bright  russet  or  tan  shade  of  color,  for  young 
and  middle-aged  people,  and  a  darker  shade  of  color  for 
more  elderly  persons.  Necessarily  there  will  be  more  than 
two  shades  of  color,  for  kid  skins  cannot  be  given  the  same 
shade  of  color  as  can  calf  skins.  But  the  kid  skins  also 
should  be  confined  to  about  two  or  three  shades  of  color, 
and  as  above  described,  the  lighter  shades  of  color  for  young 
persons,  and  the  darker  shades  for  more  elderly  people,  or 
whichever  of  these  shades  is  most  pleasing  to  the  wearer, 
whether  young  or  old.  In  northern  latitudes  where  there  is 
much  snow  and  cold  weather,  and  the  winter  season  long, 
tan  colored  shoes  are  not  so  suitable  to  wear  during  those 
months,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  so  appropriate,  but  even 
there,  during  the  summer  months,  for  general  wear,  the  tan 
colored  shoes  are  very  suitable  and  proper ;  and  in  warmer 
climates,  where  there  is  little  or  no  snow  or  cold  weather, 
tan  shoes  are  very  appropriate  at  all  seasons  of  the  }^ar. 
For  strictly  party  or  dress  wear,  probably  there  is  no  other 
leather  that  is  so  dressy  as  a  fine  black  patent  calf,  and  for 
v/inter  street  wear  the  enameled  calf  makes  a  comfortable 
and  dressy  shoe,  and  is  more  impervious  to  water  than  is 
plain  calf,  or  almost  any  other  kind  of  leather  that  is  used 
for  handsome  shoes. 
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Probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  has  been  an  at- 
tempt this  summer  season  to  eHmmate  the  tan  shoes  from 
the  trade  has  been  the  unwise  plan  of  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, and  particularly  department  stores,  of  holding  a 
closing-out  sale  of  tan  shoes  early  in  the  fall  season.  Quite 
too  frequently  this  has  been  done  long  before  the  summer 
and  hot  weather  season  has  ended ;  and  the  prices  have  been 
so  greatly  reduced  at  these  sales  that  some  one  has  suffered 
serious  loss  thereby.  This  should  not  occur.  Any  com- 
petent bu}ier  for  a  wholesale  house,  manager  for  a  depart- 
ment store  or  shoe  store,  or  proprietor  of  a  retail  shoe  store, 
should  be  just  as  well  able  to  judge  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  what  his  probable  needs  of  tan  shoes  will  be  as  they 
are  to  judge  three  or  six  months  in  advance  of  the  season 
just  how  many  rubber  goods  of  various  kinds  they  will 
likely  require  for  their  season's  business  and  order  one  just 
as  intelligently  as  the  other;  for  the  sale  of  both  depends 
very  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  weather  the  coming 
season. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  such  buyers  and  managers  to 
study  their  almanacs  a  few  months  in  advance  and  get  a  tip 
on  the  weather  probabilities  from  that  source  that  would 
aid  them  in  this  respect.  Certainly  tlieir  first  purchases  of 
either  tan  shoes  or  rubber  goods  need  not  be  so  large  that 
they  v/ould  overbuy,  and  overstock  themselves  so  as  to 
necessitate  a  sacrifice  sale.  For  if  a  cautious  buyer,  manager 
or  dealer  watches  his  stock  as  he  should  do,  he  can  de- 
termine in  advance  pretty  nearly  when  such  stock  need  to 
be  replenished,  in  time  to  procure  the  goods  before  too  late 
for  the  season's  trade.  If  this  is  done,  there  need  be  no  sacri- 
fice sales  and  heavy  losses  from  such  sales,  nor  carrying 
over  a  large  quantity  of  unseasonable  stock,  which  would 
not  be  m.uch  salable  until  the  following  season,  when  per- 
haps, they  might  be  out  of  style  and  the  loss  be  still  greater. 
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All  these  mistakes  are  very  largely  due  to  unwise  or  careless 
management  of  dealers  and  buyers. 

My  prediction  is  that  tan  shoes  next  summer  season  will 
have  a  larger  sale  than  ever  they  have  had  before,  for  they 
are  such  a  comfortable  shoe  that  people  will  insist  on  hav- 
ing them.  I  believe  that  in  future  years  the  tan  shoe  will  be 
just  about  as  staple  as  the  black,  and  thus  add  largely  to  the 
sales  of  manufacturers,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  for 
many  people  who  formerly  did  not  have  more  than  one  or 
two  pairs  of  shoes  on  hand  at  the  same  time,  will  add  at 
least  one  pair  of  tan  shoes  to  their  wardrobe  each  season, 
and  thereby  increase  the  sales  and  profits  of  all  those  people 
who  manufacture  and  sell  them. 
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ADVICE  TO   TRAVELING   SALESMEN   START- 
ING ON  THEIR  TRIPS, 

As  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  salesmen,  especially 
those  from  manufacturers,  will  be  starting  out  on  the  road 
over  their  respective  territory  with  samples,  it  seems 
a  proper  time  to  give  the  boys  a  friendly  tip,  or  some  points 
to  remember  and  heed  to  aid  in  their  success.  I  am  well 
aware  that  a  great  majority  of  them  *'  know  their  little 
book  "  and  do  not  require  any  advice,  and  that  no  doubt 
many  of  them  could  give  the  Vv-riter  better  advice  than  he 
is  able  to  offer  to  them.  But  there  are  others  whom  per- 
haps the  writer  might  be  able  to  coach  a  little,  and  if  such 
advice  is  accepted  in  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given  it  might  lead  to  good  results. 

We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  every  salesman  has 
been  able  to  connect  with  some  good  reliable  firm  who  are 
able  to  furnish  him  a  good  line  of  samples,  and  who  will 
make  and  supply  goods  satisfactorily  equal  to  sample.  This 
is  quite  important  at  the  outset.  We  know  that  not  every- 
one can  have  the  very  best  line  on  the  road.  While  my 
advice  is  to  every  salesman  he  should  have  a  large  amount 
of  confidence  in  his  line,  his  firm  and  himself,  still  he 
should  not  acquire  a  case  of  "  big  head,"  for  if  he  does,  very 
likely  before  he  has  progressed  on  his  trip  very  far  he  will 
have  the  size  of  his  head  considerably  diminished  without 
the  aid  of  any  external  applications  for  that  purpose.  In 
other  words,  he  is  very  liable  to  run  up  against  some  com- 
peting lines  that  will  take  all  the  conceit  out  of  him,  and 
then  **  What  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen!"  Better 
have  just  enough  confidence,  but  do  not  develop  a  case 
of  "  big  head  "  and  imagine  you  are  the  "  whole  show." 

If  you  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  get  one  of  the  very 
best  lines  there  is  made  to  carry,  then  endeavor  to  make  up 
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for  the  deficiency  by  making  yourself  personally  popular. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  salesman  to  control 
his  trade  as  it  was  twenty-five  and  more  years  ago.  Nearly 
all  dealers  in  this  enterprising  age  of  rapid  transit,  large 
advertising  and  easy  communication  are  well  informed, 
understand  their  business,  and  most  of  them  know  what 
manufacturers  make  the  best  and  most  desirable  lines  of 
goods  that  are  adapted  to  their  needs.  But  whatever  line 
of  goods  you  do  sell,  whether  or  not  the  best,  just  ordinary, 
or  inferior  to  many  others,  under  any  circumstances  do  not 
represent  them  to  be  anything  different  from  what  they 
really  are.  Always  tell  the  truth  to  your  customers  (same 
as  you  would  to  your  wife)  so  far  as  you  know  it,  when  sell- 
ing goods.  Should  you  do  otherwise,  your  deception  will 
soon  be  discovered,  and  you  will  not  only  lose  your  cus- 
tomer for  the  firm  you  are  selling  for,  but  also  you  will  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  customers  in  you.  You  will  find  that 
no  matter  if  at  some  future  time  you  might  have  a  better 
line  to  sell,  your  customers  once  having  lost  confidence  in 
you,  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  regain  it.  In  this  respect 
a  buyer  is  much  like  an  elephant — they  never  forget  an 
injury. 

Always  endeavor  to  be  courteous,  genial,  civil,  cheerful 
and  polite  to  everybody,  whether  they  be  customers,  fellow 
travelers,  ladies,  or  the  diamond-bedecked  individual,  with 
his  hair  carefully  parted  in  the  middle,  who  is  the  ofilicious 
young  man  called  clerk  behind  the  hotel  desk.  It  always 
pays  to  do  this  on  all  occasions.  Be  slow  to  anger,  avoid 
discussions  on  either  politics  or  religion  with  customers. 
Never  belittle  nor  run  down  another  salesman's  line,  think- 
ing to  gain  advantage  for  your  own.  If  you  cannot  say 
a  good  word  for  everyone,  then  say  nothing.  Do  not  re- 
sort to  any  mean  kind  of  trickery  to  get  ahead  of  a  fellow 
traveler  or  competitor.     Map  out  your  route  and  then  ad- 
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here  stricily  to  it,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
unless  from  urgent  necessity  or  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
Ascertain  all  you  reasonably  can  in  a  polite,  legitimate  and 
proper  manner  regarding  the  responsibility  and  character- 
istics of  all  your  customers.  Report  to  your  firm  your 
honest  opinion,  formed  from  such  knowledge,  information 
and  observation  as  you  have  been  able  to  obtain.  Never 
report  to  your  firm  that  a  customer  is  in  any  way  better  or 
more  responsible  than  you  honestly  believe  him  to  be, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  getting  your  orders  accepted  and 
filled,  even  though  you  may  be  a  strictly  commission  sales- 
m^an  (where,  we  all  know,  the  temptation  is  stronger  than 
it  is  with  a  strictly  salaried  salesman),  simply  to  increase 
the  aggregate  of  your  sales,  little  heeding  or  caring  whether 
or  not  the  dealer  ever  pays  for  the  goods. 

The  profitable  salesman  for  his  firm  is  not  always  the  one 
having  sold  the  largest  amount  of  goods,  nor  he  who  has 
obtained  the  largest  prices  for  them;  but  instead  it  is  the 
salesman  who  is  shown  by  the  net  results  at  the  end  of  the 
year  just  what  net  profit  he  has  made  for  his  firm,  and  who 
has  met  with  none  or  the  fewest  and  least  losses.  The 
salesman  who  has  sold  only  $50,000  per  year  at  an  average 
profit  of  10  per  cent,  and  kept  his  expenses  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable limit  and  met  with  no  losses  has,  at  the  end  of  the 
}'ear,  made  more  money  for  his  firm  than  the  salesman  who 
has  sold  $100,000  worth  of  goods  per  year  on  an  average 
of  the  same  percentage  of  profit  on  his  sales,  but  who  has 
unwisely  sold  sufficient  of  his  goods  to  irresponsible  and 
dishonest  parties  from  whom  his  firm  has  had  to  accept 
compromise  dividends  (or  perhaps  nothing  at  all),  reduc- 
ing his  profit  down  to  or  below  that  of  the  fifty  thousand 
dollar  salesman. 

The  salesmen  who  can  make  the  best  showing  of  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  are  able  to  hold  their  customers' 
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trade  for  succeeding  seasons  are  the  sort  that  manufac- 
turers and  wholesale  firms  are  looking  for.  Such  salesmen 
need  never  be  long  out  of  a  good  situation,  at  a  salary  com- 
mensurate with  their  worth  and  ability.  Blood  and  grit, 
combined  with  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  will  in  the  end 
surely  win. 

Now,  some  of  you  boys  who  need  this  advice,  please  ac- 
cept and  act  on  it,  for  it  is  given  by  an  old-timer  who  has 
"  been  through  the  mill  "  and  knows  how  it  is  himself  from 
experience  and  also  who  still  keeps  posted  on  present  con- 
ditions of  up-to-date  trade,  methods  and  results,  and  be- 
lieves he  thoroughly  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
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FORWARD      AND     ONWARD     THE     WATCH- 
WORDS   OF    THE    DAY. 

In  science,  art,  commerce,  mdustries  and  literature  no 
country  under  the  broad  canopy  of  Heaven  has  witnessed 
such  progress  as  has  the  United  States,  particularly  during 
the  past  century.  Among  the  industries  probably  none 
have  advanced  more  rapidly  or  to  a  greater  stage  of  perfec- 
tion than  has  the  art  of  shoemaking.  Although  the  art  of 
making  shoes  is  one  of  the  oldest  crafts,  still  not  until  about 
the  beginning  of  the  past  half  century  were  very  many 
changes  or  improvements  made  over  those  which  had  been 
in  vogue  for  centuries  previous. 

It  is  even  wdthin  the  memory  of  many  people  now  living 
who  can  recall  the  time  w^hen  the  art  of  shoemaking  was  in 
its  primitive  condition,  and  nearly  all  work  was  done 
strictly  by  hand.  In  those  days  there  were  very  few  shoe 
factories  in  this  country  where  shoes  were  made  in  any 
considerable  quantities.  The  itinerant  shoemaker  then 
traveled  on  foot  from  house  to  house,  stopping  a  few  days 
in  each,  making  and  repairing  shoes  for  the  entire  family; 
else  shoes  were  made  to  measure  in  the  small  custom  shop. 
The  itinerant  shoemaker  of  those  days  w^as  usually  a  no- 
table, and  ofttimes  an  eccentric  character,  and  was  a  wel- 
come visitor,  for  usually  he  was  liberally  supplied  with 
entertaining  anecdote  and  song,  which  was  a  delight  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings  to  the  young  people  of  the 
families  and  neighborhood  which  he  visited  usually  twice 
each  year,  with  which  he  would  entertain  them  during 
the  long  evenings  after  his  day's  work  was  done,  while  they 
supplied  him  liberally  with  cider,  popcorn,  butternuts,  ap- 
ples, etc.,  as  compensation  for  his  services  for  the  entertain- 
ment. They  were  a  jolly  class  of  men,  and  the  writer  well 
remembers  sitting  many  times  alongside  the  old-fashioned 
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shoemaker's  bench,  hstening  to  his  yarns  and  songs,  the 
accompaniment  to  which  he  would  himself  supply  with  his 
hammer  and  a  piece  of  sole  leather,  tapping  each  of  them 
on  the  old  lap  stone  which  he  held  on  his  hard,  calloused 
limbs. 

Not  until  the  invention  of  the  McKay  sewing  machine 
were  shoes  made  in  factories  to  any  great  extent,  and  this 
occurred  only  about  a  half  century  since.  Mr.  McKay, 
the  inventor  of  that  machine  which  made  possible  manu- 
facturing line  shoes  in  large  quantities  and  at  greatly  re- 
duced cost,  realized  a  large  fortune  from  the  invention  of 
the  machine  which  has  done  much  toward  revolutionizing 
the  industry  of  shoe  manufacturing. 

With  the  invention  and  universal  use  of  the  McKay 
sewing  machine  for  sewing  on  the  soles  of  fine  shoes,  and 
a  little  later  the  invention  and  introduction  of  the  Standard 
screw  machine  for  fastening  on  the  soles  of  coarser  boots 
and  shoes,  superseding  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
peg  for  this  purpose,  the  industry  of  manufacturing  boots 
and  shoes  in  large  factories  and  in  large  quantities  was 
made  possible.  These  two  machines  have  been  two  of  the 
greatest  contributing  factors  in  the  development  and  in- 
crease of  shoe  manufacturing.  No  other  machine  for  these 
purposes  has  yet  been  invented  to  excel  them,  and  to-day 
they  are  the  two  standard  and  leading  machines  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  in  all  civilized  countries.  But  for 
the  manufacture  of  strictly  fine  shoes  for  both  men  and 
women,  the  invention  and  introduction  of  the  Goodyear 
welt  and  Goodyear  turn  machines  was  equally  important, 
making  it  possible  to  manufacture  fine  shoes  in  large 
quantities  of  a  degree  of  perfection  equaling  those  of  the 
hand-sewed  process  and  at  much  less  cost.  The  soles  are 
sewed  on  by  the  same  principle  as  the  hand-sewed  process, 
and  to-day  these  are  the  machines  everywhere  used  in  the 
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manufacture  of  strictly  fine  shoes.  Now  we  have  thou- 
sands of  shoe  factories  turning  out  hundreds  of  pairs  daily 
by  these  processes,  while  we  have  also  in  this  country  sev= 
eral  factories  with  a  capacity  for  manufacturing  from  six 
to  ten  thousand  pairs  of  fine  shoes  daily. 

The  watchword  of  American  shoe  manufacturers  has 
constantly  been  and  still  is  "  Forward  and  onward."  The 
itinerant  shoemaker  is  no  more  seen,  and  the  custom  shoe 
shop  is  practically  obsolete.  Scarcely  any  shoes  are  made  to 
measure,  except  for  deformed  feet,  the  introduction  of  such 
a  variety  of  styles  and  widths  of  lasts  making  it  possible 
for  every  person  not  having  abnormal  or  deformed  feet  to 
be  neatly  and  comfortably  fitted  with  factory-made  shoes 
by  every  first-class  shoe  store.  The  invention  of  the  Good- 
year welt  and  Goodyear  turn  machines  was  a  great  triumph 
in  the  line  of  inventions,  of  inestimable  value  to  America, 
being  the  leading  factors  in  the  development  and  wonderful 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  shoes,  and  placing  this 
country,  as  it  nov/  is,  in  the  lead  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

But  these  machines  alone  have  not  been  the  sole  cause 
of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  shoe  industry  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  this  country.  The  modern  methods  of  tan- 
ning leathers  now  in  vogue  in  this  country  have  also  been 
potent  factors  in  this  wonderful  progress;  and  also  the 
genius  and  skill  of  the  shrewd  Yankee  in  the  art  in  its 
various  branches  and  departments  have  been,  and  still  are, 
powerful  contributing  factors  to  the  growth  and  perfection 
in  the  art  of  shoemaking.  The  watchwords  still  are, 
"  Forward  and  onward,"  and  probably  will  so  continue  to 
be  to  the  end. 

While  we  of  to-day  can  see  ver}^  little  more  that  can  be 
done  to  make  the  art  of  shoemaking  perfection  personified, 
it  may  be  possible  that  new  inventions,  discoveries  and 
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improvements  may  yet  be  made  and  the  art  yet  greatly 
improved.  Whether  or  not  this  will  ever  be  accomplished 
remains  at  present  among  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
future,  but  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  genius  of  men  and 
the  watchwords  of  this  and  all  future  tim.e  will  continue 
as  in  the  past  to  be  ''  Forward  and  onward." 
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BETTER    QUALITY     SHOES  — REASONS     FOR 
DECLINE   IN   VALUES. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  shoe  trade  in  this 
country  that  there  is  now  a  disposition  shown  to  want  better 
quality  shoes  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years.  No 
doubt  there  are  several  good  reasons  for  this  changed  con- 
dition; probably  first  being  the  fact  that  the  country  gen- 
erally is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  most  people  feel  they 
can  afford  to  purchase  better  qualities  of  goods.  In  the 
matter  of  shoes,  people  have  learned  it  is  false  economy  to 
purchase  the  cheapest  qualities. 

For  about  a  score  of  years,  probably  beginning  about  the 
year  1875,  there  seemed  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  see 
how  shoes  could  be  cheapened,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
large  demand  for  the  very  cheapest  shoes  that  could  be 
produced,  regardless  of  their  quality.  Those  twenty  years, 
particularly  between  the  years  1865  and  1885,  there  was 
almost  a  steady  decline  in  values  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, nearly  every  one  of  those  years  witnessing  a  de- 
cline in  prices  of  nearly  everything  in  manufactured  goods. 
During  those  years  the  average  merchant  had  a  struggle  to 
make  any  money  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  doing 
business,  and  to  meet  tltis  almost  continuous  depreciation  in 
values.  Especially  during  the  years  1870  to  1880,  failures  in 
business  were  frequent  and  large.  Probably  that  period  of 
hard  times  had  much  to  do  with  creating  a  demand  for 
cheaper  goods. 

Beside  this,  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  contributed  largely  to  making 
it  possible  to  manufacture  goods  cheaply.  Many  experi- 
ments were  made  with  substitutes  for  sole  leather  and  other 
materials  to  cheapen  shoes.  But  w^e  think  most  people  have 
come  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "  There  is 
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nothing  like  leather,"  and  probably  this  adage  will  ever 
remain  true.  Very  likely  nothing  will  ever  be  invented  that 
will  make  a  substitute  for  genuine  leather  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes.  It  became  necessary  to  use  such  substitutes 
as  leatherboard  and  other  compositions  for  heels,  counters 
and  innersoles,  as  well  as  cheap  linings,  trimmings,  and 
split  leather  in  order  to  manufacture  the  cheap  shoes. 
People  have  had  such  an  experience  with  these  that  they 
finally  ascertained  that  such  shoes  are  cheap  only  in  name, 
and  that  it  is  false  economy  to  buy  them,  for  after  a  few 
days'  wear,  so  that  the  newness  of  the  shoe  is  worn  off,  they 
soon  begin  to  show  just  what  they  really  are — only  an  imita- 
tion of  the  genuine.  The  poor  service  they  give  convinces 
people  it  is  better  and  cheaper  in  the  end  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  a  good  shoe,  made  from  genuine  leather. 

But  the  great  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  leather 
in  this  country  at  reduced  prices,  and  the  new  inventions  and 
improvements  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
and  the  systematized  methods  of  manufacturing  shoes  in 
large  quantities,  in  large  factories,  have  each  contributed 
their  share  toward  making  it  possible  to  manufacture  shoes 
of  good  quality,  style  and  finish,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
But,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  many  sensible  people,  there 
has  always  existed  a  fair  demiand  for  a  first-class  article, 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  such  large  and  enterprising 
firms  as  Hanan  &  Son,  Laird,  Schober  &  Co.  and  others  to 
continue  all  these  many  years,  still  maintaining  their  former 
high  standard  of  superior  quality  shoes,  and  keeping  abreast 
the  times  with  all  modern  im.provements  in  their  manufac- 
ture. Such  firms  as  those  who  have  maintained  their  high 
standard  of  quality  and  fair  prices  for  the  same,  are  to-day 
wealthy  and  prominent  leaders  in  the  trade,  and  their  cus- 
tomers now  almost  seek  them,  instead  of  their  being  obliged 
to  seek  the  customers.    People  have  become  enlightened,  and 
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having  had  their  bitter  experience  with  poor  shoes,  they  now 
say,"  Away  with  trash ;  we'll  have  none  of  it." 

It  appears  that  the  present  time  is  most  propitious  for 
manufacturers  to  make  good  profits.  Those  manufac- 
turers who  are  not  at  present  making  such  profits  as  they 
should  do,  and  have  all  the  modern  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing shoes,  we  think  are  largely  to  blame  themselves.  If 
they  know  they  can  manufacture  good  shoes  cheaply  as  any 
other  manufacturer  in  the  country,  can  make  equally 
as  good  quality,  they  should  not  be  afraid  to  ask  a  reason- 
able price,  that  should  net  a  fairly  good  profit  over  and 
above  any  contingency  of  careful  methods  of  doing  business. 
The  trouble  appears  to  be  with  many  manufacturers  that 
they  lack  nerve  and  confidence  in  themselves.  Many  of 
them  allow^  themselves  to  indulge  in  the  fallacy  that  nearly 
everybody  knows  exactly  the  intrinsic  value  of  every  shoe 
they  see ;  while  the  real  fact  is,  that  probably  very  few  lay 
people  know  the  value  within  20  per  cent.  We  venture  to 
assert  that  not  one  manufacturer  in  ten,  at  the  most,  can 
estimate  the  actual  cost  within  5  per  cent,  of  any  shoe  made 
by  his  competitor.  So,  w^e  say  to  you,  timid  manufacturer, 
brace  up ;  have  some  nerve  and  confidence  in  yourself  and 
your  own  shoes,  and  avail  yourself  of  this  present  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  quality  of  your  shoes,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  your  prices  and  profits. 

At  no  other  time  than  when  times  are  prosperous  and 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  better  quality  goods  can 
this  be  so  easily  done.  There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  who  desire  to  pay  from  five  to  eight  dollars  and 
even  ten  dollars  for  first-class  shoes  that  are  worth  the  price. 
So,  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  your  time  and  depriving 
yourself  from  making  money,  striving  to  see  just  how  good 
you  can  make  a  shoe  to  retail  at  two  or  three  dollars,  with 
very  little  or  no  profit  to  yourself?    Let  some  other  fellow 
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do  this  who  has  no  higher  ambition  or  who  doesn't  know 
how  to  do  better.  There  will  always  be  plenty  of  small 
manufacturers  to  make  the  lower  priced  article.  But  just 
now  is  the  accepted  time  for  manufacturers  to  make  shoes 
of  higher  qualities  and  correspondingly  larger  profits. 

Perhaps  we  could  not  accomplish  this  ourselves,  but  we 
feel  safe  in  saying  we  can  point  the  way  to  competent 
manufacturers,  with  plenty  of  nerve,  who  can  make  a 
success  by  making  higher  grade  shoes  than  those  that  are 
to-day  called  popular-priced  shoes.  The  country  is  getting 
too  full  of  this  sort  of  shoes,  as  well  as  named  ones.  Among 
the  busiest  and  most  prosperous  factories  in  this  country 
to-day  are  those  making  the  finest  grades.  Strike  out,  and 
build  shoes  that  the  wealthier  class  of  people  will  buy  and 
pay  a  good  price  for,  and  do  not  try  to  build  up  a  reputation 
on  them  by  using  the  name  of  some  popular  actress  or  other 
notable  person.  Build  shoes  that  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
place  your  ozvn  name  on  cz'cry  pair,  with  a  good  price  for 
the  same,  backed  up  by  your  personal  guarantee. 

Let  your  ozvii  name  be  known  to  the  world  as  makers  of 
those  shoes,  and  don't  let  it  appear  as  though  you  are 
ashamed  to  place  your  own  name  on  them,  by  substituting 
some  other,  and  selling  them  as  the  "  Annie  Rooney,"  or 
"  Bufifalo  Bill  "  shoe,  or  any  other  name  than  your  own. 
Having  once  deserved  and  attained  a  reputation  for  making 
desirable  shoes,  your  good  name  will  be  long  and  honorably 
remembered,  and  also  it  should  be  a  valuable  asset  to  who- 
ever may  succeed  you  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  business. 
But  notwithstanding  all  the  above  advice,  we  presume  some 
manufacturer,  on  reading  this,  will  have  the  names 
''  Annie  Rooney  "  and  "  Buffalo  Bill  "  suggested  to  him,  as 
suitable  and  desirable  to  use  for  a  shoe,  and  as  the  list  of 
names  of  noted  people  is  well  nigh  exhausted,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  if  we  will  see  some  manufacturer  name  some 
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new  lines  "  Annie  Rooney  "  and  "  Buffalo  Bill,"  and  still 
continue  making  them  at  what  are  now  called  popular 
prices,  and  probably  at  very  little  profit  to  themselves. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  advocates  of  the  special 
named,  advertised  shoe  (as  well  as  many  others  who  look 
upon  it  wdth  disfavor),  and  to  justify  their  contention  in 
favor  of  the  special  named  shoe  as  a  success  they  point  to 
the  very  limited  number  of  successes  among  the  manufac- 
turers making  them,  though  they  avoid  mentioning  the 
failures.  But  we  think  if  we  investigated  just  who  are  the 
manufacturers  of  successful  special  named,  advertised  shoes 
we  will  usually  find  that  they  are  some  manufacturers  who 
have  justly  attained  a  reputation  for  making  desirable  shoes 
long  before  they  began  making  the  special  named  one. 

Generally,  there  is  some  good  reason  for  beginning  to 
make  a  special  named  shoe,  which  perhaps  the  general 
public  do  not  understand.  For  instance,  a  manufacturer 
may  be  selling  his  shoes  principally  to  jobbers,  and  if  he 
begins  to  sell  to  the  retailer  direct,  under  his  own  name,  the 
jobber  is  likely  to  object  to  his  doing  so.  Hence,  he  starts 
selling  the  retailer  under  a  special  name  other  than  his  owai, 
or,  in  other  cases,  it  may  be  found  that  the  manufacturer  has 
ruined  his  own  former  good  name  and  reputation  by  having 
unfortunately  made  poor  shoes,  and  hence  is  oblig'ed  to  give 
his  shoe  some  name  other  than  his  own,  in  order  to  still  con- 
tinue manufacturing. 
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PROFITS  OF  SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

It  appears  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  when  con- 
ditions exist  (as  are  said  to  have  existed  for  some  time 
past,  and  at  present  exist)  with  manufacturers  so  that 
they  are  obHged  to  manufacture  shoes  and  sell  them 
with  very  little  or  no  profit,  there  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  somewhere,  and  apparently  the  diffi- 
culty lies  largely  with  the  manufacturers  themselves. 
Certainly  the  trouble  does  not  exist  as  a  fault  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  times  m  general,  for  it  is  admitted  that  this 
country  is  at  present  experiencing  an  unprecedented  era 
of  prosperity  in  nearly  all  lines  of  industry  and  trade. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  difficulty  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  of  shoes 
exhibit  a  serious  lack  of  nerve  and  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  lines  of  shoes. 

If  close  competition  (which  is  honorable  and  fair) 
exists  so  that  manufacturers  fear  to  place  a  price  on 
their  product  that  shall  be  a  fair  recompense  for  their 
time,  labor  and  capital,  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  manufacturers  lack  confidence  in  themselves  as 
being  able  to  successfully  compete  with  their  rivals  and 
competitors,  and  are  afraid  to  place  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit  on  their  shoes  that  shall  result  in  a  fair  net  profit. 

It  appears  to  us  that  if  manufacturers  (instead  of  hav- 
ing a  fear  or  jealousy  of  their  competitors)  would  get 
together  in  a  friendly  spirit,  compare  notes,  and  calmly 
discuss  this  matter,  they  could  easily  and  readily  devise 
some  method  to  settle  and  improve  the  present  condition 
of  low  prices  and  small  profits  that  should  result  to  their 
mutual  benefit. 

Apparently  each  manufacturer  is  afraid  of  his  com- 
petitor, fearing  that  in  case  he  advances  his  prices  so 
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that  his  product  shall  pay  him  a  fair  profit,  he  will 
thereby  lose  much  of  his  trade,  which  some  other  manu- 
facturer (who  still  adheres  to  the  low  prices  and  small 
or  no  profits)  will  secure  some  of  his  customers.  But 
we  believe  this  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  a  delusion,  for 
one  particular  reason,  viz. :  A  retailer  can  hardly  afford 
to  discontinue  buying  and  selling  a  line  of  goods  that 
have  proven  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him  and  his  trade, 
with  a  good  profit  to  himself,  simply  because  the  manu- 
facturer has  found  it  necessar}^  to  advance  his  prices  ten 
cents,  or  even  twenty-five  cents  per  pair.  The  retailer 
who  has  built  up  a  good  trade  on  any  certain  shoe  and 
constantly  carries  a  liberal  stock  of  them  on  hand,  fully 
realizes  what  it  means  to  his  balance  sheet  to  make  rad- 
ical changes  in  the  lines  he  carries.  The  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  close  out  lines  and  broken  lots  is  only  too  well 
known  to  retailers  who  have  experienced  such  an  unde- 
sirable course. 

We  think  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  does 
not  exist  as  a  reason  that  the  retailer  or  consumer  is 
clamoring  for  low  prices  on  shoes ;  for  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  doing  so,  but  rather  quite  to  the  con- 
trary. The  present  demand  appears  to  be  for  even  bet- 
ter qualities  of  shoes  than  formerly,  while  practically 
there  is  little  or  no  demand  in  this,  our  prosperous  coun- 
try, for  shoes  of  very  low  prices ;  for  people  in  general 
have  begun  to  realize  that  (with  the  exception  of  heavy 
coarse  working  shoes)  low  prices  carry  with  them  poor 
quality..  The  times  are  sufficiently  prosperous  so  that 
nearly  all  people  can  afford  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a 
good  article,  and  they  are  willing  and  will  readily  do  so. 
But  neither  the  retailer  or  consumer  can  be  blamed  for 
desiring  to  purchase  their  goods  at  as  low  a  price  as 
possible.     This  is  but  reasonable  and  natural. 


One  of  the  main  difficulties,  we  think,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  many  manufacturers  endeavor  to  make  too  long  a 
line  of  shoes,  too  many  varieties  and  qualities,  and  too 
many  styles,  hence  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
very  best  prices  for  materials,  and  their  workmen  are 
not  so  well  skilled  in  making  these  large  varieties  as  are 
those  manufacturers  and  workmen  who  manufacture  a 
much  less  number  of  qualities  and  styles.  This  fact  has 
been  full}^  demonstrated  during  the  past  few  years  by 
a  few  large  manufacturers  of  specialties,  who  have  con- 
fined their  line  to  a  limited  number  of  grades  and  styles. 

If  some  of  the  more  wealthy  and  leading  manufac- 
turers would  take  the  initiative  and  have  sufficient  nerve 
to  place  on  their  product  a  fair,  honest  and  legitimate 
profit,  we  think  other  and  smaller  and  less  wealthy  man- 
ufacturers would  be  ver}^  glad  soon  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample and  do  likewise.  But  just  so  long  as  timid  manu- 
facturers continue  to  exhibit  a  lack  of  nerve  in  respect 
to  prices  on  their  product,  this  feeling  of  jealousy  and 
fear  will  exist  among  them,  and  shoes  will  continue  to 
be  made  and  sold  at  little  or  no  profit. 

We  hope  that  soon  Ave  shall  see  some  leading  and 
wealthy  manufacturers  display  enough  courage,  judg- 
ment and  nerve  to  advance  their  prices  commensurate 
with  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  in  return  for  their  time, 
labor,  interest  on  capital  invested  and  a  reasonable  net 
profit  to  themselves.  Then,  we  think,  we  would  no 
longer  hear  complaints  in  pcr,(M--!l  that  there  is  no  profit 
in  manufacturing  shoes,  for  if  the  present  general  pros- 
perous time  is  not  a  golden  opportunity  for  manufac- 
turers to  make  fair  profits,  then,  we  ask,  when  in  the 
n.'^me  of  common  sense  will  such  a  time  ever  arrive? 
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RETAILERS'  PROFITS  ON  SHOES. 

That  shoe  dealers  as  a  rule  do  not  make  sufficient  profit 
on  shoes,  to  our  mind,  is  largely  their  own  fault.  How 
many  people  in  other  callings  know  the  cost  and  actual 
value  of  a  pair  of  shoes?  Very  few,  w'e  assure  you,  and 
many  in  the  trade  do  not  know  this.  But  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  we  should  take  advantage  of  other  peo- 
ple's lack  of  knowledge  of  values,  and  place  extravagant, 
unfair,  unreasonable  and  unjust  prices  and  profits  on  shoes. 
But  usually  people  engaged  in  any  line  of  business  are  not 
so  engaged  simply  for  the  ''  benefit  of  their  health,"  nor  for 
pleasure,  or  a  method  of  passing  away  otherwise  leisure 
time.  Nearly  all  people  who  are  engaged  in  business  are 
in  it  "  for  all  it  is  worth,"  and  for  "  what  there  is  in  it," 
in  the  way  of  profits. 

We  think  the  average  shoe  dealer  believes  that  when 
he  is  making  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost  of  goods  he  is 
making  a  fair  profit,  and  perhaps  all  the  customer  will 
"  stand  for."  But  we  think  generally  those  who  thus  be- 
lieve and  act,  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  take  off 
their  balance  sheet  find  their  profits  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  pay  them  a  fair  recompense  for  their  time,  labor  and  in- 
terest on  capital,  and  generally  leaving  them  either  no  net 
profit,  else  an  entirely  too  small  balance  of  profit. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  gross  profit  of  25  per 
cent,  on  cost  of  goods  is  only  20  per  cent,  on  the  selling 
price,  and  50  per  cent,  profit  on  cost  price  is  but  33  1-3 
per  cent,  on  the  selling  price,  and  that  even  75  per  cent, 
on  cost  price  is  only  42  6-7  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price. 
Now,  the  shoe  retailer  who  marks  his  goods  uniformly  at 
a  profit  of  only  25  per  cent,  over  cost  price  (as  many  do), 
after  he  has  cleaned  out  all  the  old  stock  he  can,  and 
inventories  the  balance  of  his  stock  at  actual  value,  regard- 
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less  of  cost  (as  he  should  do),  is  very  likely  to  find  his 
profits  reduced  to  15  per  cent,  or  less  on  the  selling  price 
and  after  he  has  deducted  all  the  necessary  expenses  of 
his  business  for  the  year,  wear  and  tear  of  shoes,  fixtures, 
etc.,  even  if  he  has  no  poor  accounts  to  charge  off  to 
profit  and  loss,  if  having  done  only  just  about  an  average 
retail  shoe  business  (we  will  say  of  $20,000  for  the  year), 
is  pretty  liable  to  find  he  has  but  a  very  small  balance  of 
profit  left  to  pay  for  his  time,  labor  and  interest  on  capital, 
to  say  nothing  regarding  recompense  for  all  the  little 
white  lies  he  may  have  told  his  customers  during  the  year. 
Then,  if  he  should  unfortunately  have  on  his  books  poor 
accounts  for  any  considerable  sum,  he  would  very  likely 
find  his  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  sheet. 

Of  course,  this  result  would  not  apply  in  the  same  ratio 
with  large  dealers,  where  cash  sales  sum  up  into  the  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more  dollars  per  year,  for  the  very 
apparent  reason,  after  a  dealer  has  done  a  sufficient 
volume  of  business  that  his  profits  have  paid  all  his  ex- 
penses for  the  year,  then,  whatever  his  profits  are  over 
this  amount  is  what  is  called,  in  the  parlance  of  the  day, 
"  velvet,"  or,  in  other  words,  net  profit. 

Our  idea  is,  as  we  have  before  written,  that  the  shoe 
retailer  should  graduate  his  per  cent,  of  profits  according 
to  the  value  of  the  goods;  placing  the  lower  profit  of  (we 
will  say)  25  per  cent,  on  goods  that  are  to  be  retailed  at 
less  than  $2  per  pair,  and  which  are  usually  sold  to  the 
poorer  class  of  people,  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  large 
prices  and  profits;  and  then  on  those  shoes  that  are  to  be 
sold  at  a  higher  price,  we  will  say  from  $2  to  $3.50  per 
pair,  place  a  profit  on  cost  price  on  such  at  40  per  cent., 
and  then,  on  still  higher  priced  goods,  ranging  from  $3.50 
to  $6  per  pair,  place  a  profit  on  their  cost  at  not  less  than 
60  per  cent.,  and  even  then,  unless  the  dealer  is  doing  a 
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larger  business  than  the  average  retail  shoe  store,  he  will 
likely  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  his  net  profits  will  still 
be  small  enough.  Remember  that  a  stock  of  boots  and 
shoes  differ  very  materially  from  staple  goods,  such  as 
sugar,  sheetings,  calico  and  many  other  kinds  of  goods, 
and  when  the  day  comes  that  the  stock  must  be  sold,  for 
any  reason,  if  no  other  than  to  close  up  an  estate,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  price  it  will  bring  until  the  sale  is  con- 
summated, but  it  is  always  safe  to  say  on  a  stock  of  shoes 
not  to  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  cost  price. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  I  can  see  how  a  shoe 
retailer  can  place  a  uniform  per  cent,  of  profit  on  his 
goods,  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  regardless  of  style  or 
quality  of  the  shoes;  and  to  my  mind  this  w'ould  be  un- 
desirable, for  my  idea  is  that  the  more  wealthy  should  be 
made  to  help  the  poorer  people,  by  charging  them  a 
higher  per  cent,  of  profit  on  the  goods,  which  they  can 
well  afTord  to  pay,  while  the  poorer  person  cannot. 
However,  I  will  mention  that  plan,  even  though  I  do  not 
consider  it  the  proper  and  practicable  one  to  pursue.  It 
is  simply  this:  If  a  dealer  can  judge  from  his  former  years' 
experience  in  the  business  just  about  w^hat  volume  of 
business  he  is  likely  to  do  during  the  year,  and  also  is 
able  to  judge  just  about  what  will  be  his  expenses  during 
that  year,  then  he  could  easily  figure  just  what  average 
per  cent,  profit  he  could  uniformly  place  on  all  his  stock 
so  that  he  might  reap  a  satisfactory  net  profit.  But  such 
a  plan  I  do  not  advocate  as  being  wise  and  best. 

The  above  is  the  result  of  experience  and  observation 
of  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  shoe  business  over 
thirty  years,  and  to-day  is  in  poverty.  But,  mind  you,  I 
do  not  state  I  followed  the  rules  I  now  advocate  for  others 
to  pursue.  No  person,  to  my  mind,  is  better  able  to 
advise  others  of  the  pitfalls  along  life's  highway  than  he 
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who  has  fallen  into  them  himself,  and  is  snfifering  the 
consequences  of  mistakes.  Although  it  is  now  too  late 
for  me  to  receive  benefit  in  a  financial  way  from  my  past 
experience  and  observation,  perhaps  there  "  are  others  " 
that  my  suggestions  may  benefit  in  showing  them  what 
should  be  *'  Retailers'  Profits  on  Shoes." 
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STYLES  AND  FITTING  QUALITIES  OF  SHOES. 

Much  has  been  very  properly  said  and  written  regard- 
ing styles  and  fitting  quaUties  of  shoes,  but  we  think  the 
subject  has  not  yet  been  exhausted,  nor  has  the  result 
been  all  that  could  and  should  be  desired.  Great  improve- 
ments in  patterns  of  uppers  and  styles  and  shapes  of  lasts 
have  been  devised  during  the  past  few  years,  so  that  shoes 
are  now  generally  made  that  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
natural  human  foot  than  heretofore.  But  we  think,  in 
this  process  of  experimenting  to  make  shoes  that  more 
nearly  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  natural  foot,  there 
have  been  by  far  too  many  styles  and  shapes  of  lasts 
adopted  and  used  for  a  time,  at  least.  Unfortunately  for 
all  concerned,  vve  find  that  almost  every  year,  or  every 
season,  some  new  styles  and  shapes  have  been  devised, 
or  old  ones  revived  and  introduced  or  reintroduced. 

We  think  this  plan  detrimental  to  the  shoe  trade  in 
general,  and  to  the  v^-earers  of  shoes  in  particular.  Every 
new  style  and  shape  shoe  that  ever  has,  or  ever  will  be, 
adopted,  will  continue  to  be  a  burden  of  expense  and  loss 
to  manufacturers,  and  especially  so  to  the  jobber  and 
retailer  of  shoes.  This  seems  to  us  entirely  unnecessary 
as  well  as  detrimental.  Apparently,  when  some  proper 
styles  and  shapes  of  lasts  have  been  brought  out,  that 
more  nearly  than  before  had  good,  comfortable  fitting 
qualities,  as  well  as  handsome  and  sensible  shape,  they 
have  been  tinkered  with  and  remodeled  to  an  extreme 
shape  and  style,  making  them  either  too  broad  and 
homely,  else  ridiculously  narrowed  to  a  point  that  has 
made  them  uncomfortable  and  injurious  to  the  feet,  and 
grotesquely  ridiculous,  unsightly  and  snobbish. 

Why  cannot  manufacturers  of  shoes  combine,  hold  fre- 
quent   conferences    over    many    of    their    difficulties   and 
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grievances,  and  decide,  adopt  and  settle  down  on  two  or 
three  sensible  and  comfortable  styles  and  shapes,  both  for 
men  and  women,  and  a  regular  standard  of  measurements 
for  each  style  and  shape,  and  then  continue  to  use  such 
styles  for  a  long  time  in  future,  and  perhaps  for  all  future 
time.  We  think  if  manufacturers  would  do  this  they 
would  in  the  end  sell  just  as  many  shoes,  and  it  would 
result  in  better  profits  to  retailers,  jobbers  and  to  them- 
selves. If  such  a  course  were  pursued  we  would  hear  but 
little  of  job  lots,  special  sales  at  special  cut  prices  and 
consequent  loss,  and  there  would  be  fewer  failures  in  the 
trade. 

Besides  all  these  advantages  and  benefits  the  wearer  of 
shoes  particularly  would  be  benefited;  for  every  person 
would  soon  learn  just  what  size,  width  and  shape  shoe  fitted 
his  feet  comfortably,  and  this  would  tend  to  lessen  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fitting  feet  in  shoe  stores,  where  now  so  much 
trouble  is  caused  and  experienced  by  the  difference  in 
measurements  and  shapes.  Many  feet  have  been  seriously 
and  frequently  permanently  injured  by  wearing  ill-fitting 
shoes.  They  are  generally  the  sole  cause  of  corns,  bunions, 
enlarged  joints  and  ingrowing  nails.  We  hope  the  time  will 
soon  arrive  when  manufacturers  of  shoes  will  take  these 
matters  up,  and  work  more  for  the  interest  of  the  retailer, 
jobber,  consumer  and  themselves,  instead  of  as  at  present, 
for  the  profit  of  the  last  manufacturer. 
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ADVANCING  PRICES  OF  SHOES. 

Unquestionably  business  of  to-day  is  done  upon  en= 
tirely  too  small  percentage  of  profits,  at  least,  to  the 
manufacturer.  Profits  now  are  so  small  that  it  is  only 
those  who  are  able  to  do  a  large  volume  of  business  is 
there  much  profit.  The  small  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant have  a  hard  struggle  to  compete  with  their  more 
wealthy  and  powerful  competitors,  who  are  able  to  do 
a  large  volume  of  business.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  real- 
ize adequate  compensation  for  his  labor  and  capital. 

It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  this  is  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  masses  of  people.  But  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  most  prosperous  times  have  been 
when  prices  of  all  commodities  commanded  a  much 
higher  price  than  they  do  at  present.  The  mechanic  and 
laboring  man  then  received  higher  wages  for  his  labor, 
the  farmers  better  prices  for  their  crops  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  their  farms,  in  fact  everybody  appeared  to  be 
more  prosperous  when  merchandise  was  sold  at  consid- 
erable higher  prices  than  the  present.  Probably  eager 
competition,  combinations  of  capital  and  trusts  have 
done  much  to  bring  about  the  present  condition  of  low 
prices,  and  greatly  reduced  profits.  It  appears  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  that  one  of  the  first  moves  that 
should  be  made  to  alleviate  present  conditions  and  ob- 
tain better  prices  and  profits  should  be  initiated  by  the 
most  wealthy  and  consequently  the  most  independent 
manufacturers,  who  can  well  afford  to  take  the  risk  of 
advancing  their  prices  to  a  profitable  basis.  If  they 
would  have  the  courage  to  do  this,  they  would  soon  find 
the  smaller  manufacturers  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
follow  their  example.     But,  to  the  contrary,  it  appears 
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that  every  one  Is  afraid  to  advance  his  prices,  however 
essential  to  their  prosperity  it  may  be,  fearing  that  by 
so  doing  they  might  lose  some  of  their  customers. 

With  hides  and  skins  constantly  becoming  more 
scarce,  it  is  obvious  that  the  prices  for  them  must  in- 
crease instead  of  diminish ;  hence  prices  of  leathers 
thereby  also  must  increase.  This  fact  staring  manufac- 
turers in  the  face,  they  find  prices  and  profits  of  their 
manufactured  product  constantly  decreasing;  and  they 
are  only  able  to  remain  and  continue  in  business  by  do- 
ing a  larger  volume  of  business,  based  upon  small  in- 
dividual profits.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  rad- 
ical change  of  policy  in  this  regard  will  become  an  im- 
perative necessity;  else  the  business  of  the  country  will 
be  monopolized  by  a  very  few,  and  the  man  with  small 
capital  will  be  relegated  to  the  rear,  or  be  eliminated 
entirely  from  the  business,  being  unable  to  longer  com- 
pete with  his  more  powerful  competitors.  When  this 
much  to  be  deplored  time  shall  have  arrived,  then  the 
powerful  combinations,  trusts,  and  men  of  vast  wealth, 
will  have  a  clear  field  to  themselves  and  will  be  virtually 
masters  and  dictators  of  the  situation ;  and  then,  very 
likely,  having  the  public  at  their  mercy,  they  will  ad- 
vance their  prices  and  regulate  them  to  suit  themselves, 
regardless  of  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  masses 
of  the  people.  We  hope  this  is  a  pessimistic  view,  and 
sincerely  hope  this  time  and  condition  will  never  arrive. 

But  to-day  the  tendency  of  the  times  points  in  that 
direction,  and  we  know  the  proverbial  propensity  of  the 
natural  carnal  mind  of  man  usually  leads  them  on  to 
the  acquirement  of  wealth  and  power,  regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  their  fellow  man.  Hence,  the  writer's 
views  are  that  some  of  our  most  wealthy  individual 
manufacturers  should  be  the  first  to  advance  their  prices 
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and  profits  to  a  profitable  basis.  They  would  soon  find 
they  would  not  be  alone  in  this  wise  policy,  and  very 
quickly  thousands  of  other  manufacturers  would  gladly 
fall  into  line  and  follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  profit  by 
tlieir  example  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  in  their 
business. 
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REGARDING   CREDIT. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder  of  July  15,  1903,  an  interview  between  a  shoe 
manufacturer  and  a  representative  of  the  Recorder  re- 
garding the  subject  of  giving  credit  as  it  is  largely  prac- 
ticed at  the  present  time.  This  manufacturer  is  very 
justly  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  de- 
luded, and  perhaps  swindled  out  of  a  quantity  of  shoes 
he  had  shipped  to  a  retailer.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder 
with  its  usual  characteristic  enterprise  offers  a  reward 
of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold  for  a  remedy  which  any 
person  may  furnish  to  prevent  this  misplaced  confidence 
and  thereby  obviate  such  losses  as  this  manufacturer 
complains  of  in  this  instance.  I  would  much  like  to  earn 
this  money  reward,  and  also  would  prize  the  honor  very 
highly,  if  I  was  able  to  supply  the  desired  information, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  an  infallible  rule  to  guide 
merchants  in  giving  credit.  I  will  venture,  however,  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  which  perhaps  if  they  were 
heeded,  would,  to  some  extent,  lessen  this  evil. 

In  the  first  place,  wc  must  all  admit  that  credit  has 
ahvays  been  entirely  too  cheap.  Manufacturers  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  their  eagerness  to  gain  business 
frequently  do  not  investigate,  as  they  should  do,  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  purchaser,  and  what  is  of 
fully  equal  importance,  they  frequently  omit  investigat- 
ing the  reputation  for  moral  character  and  habits  of 
customers  to  the  extent  they  should  do.  Information 
concerning  the  latter  is  fully  as  essential  as  are  the  re- 
ports of  their  financial  responsibility.  There  have  al- 
ways existed  rogues  in  business,  and  many  of  them  are 
shrewd,  and  probably  this  condition  of  affairs  will  al- 
ways continue,  at  least  to  some  extent,  though  we  strive 
the  best  we  may  to  eliminate  them  from  the  trade. 
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Commercial  agencies  are  helpful  and  beneficial,  and 
we  could  hardly  dispense  with  them.  But  frequently 
the  agents  and  representatives  of  these  agencies  are  in- 
competent, and  perhaps  dishonest,  and  fail  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  merchant  as  they  should 
do.  Often  they  rely  upon  the  personal  word  of  the  mer- 
chant, with  no  corroboration  by  a  written  statement,  or 
any  substantiation  from  other  sources.  Such  reports 
are  sent  in  to  the  agency,  and  duly  recorded  on  their 
books,  to  be  passed  out  to  their  subscribers  who  may 
seek  information.  In  the  end,  if  such  information  proves 
to  be  unreliable  there  appears  to  be  no  redress  for  the 
unfortunate  creditor.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  to  prevent  and  punish 
dishonesty  in  business,  for  there  are  always  many  loop- 
holes through  which  the  guilty  may  escape  punishment, 
even  though  the  offence  appears  on  its  face  most  flag- 
rant, premeditated  and  dishonest. 

While  v/e  must  rely  to  a  considerable  extent  on  agency 
reports,  Ave  should  also  investigate  purchasers  in  other 
ways,  and  learn  all  we  can  of  them  through  other 
sources,  and  these  sources  we  should  endeavor  to  know 
to  be  reliable.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  traveling- 
salesman  to  ascertain  all  he  reasonably  can  regarding 
each  one  of  his  customers  and  truthfully  report  to  his 
employer  the  result  of  his  investigation,  no  matter  wdiich 
way  it  may  affect  his  sales.  As  an  old  traveling  shoe 
salesman  for  nearly  thirty  years  I  realize  how  delicate  a 
subject  this  is,  and  particularly  so  if  the  salesman  is  sell- 
ing goods  on  commission.  I  realize  what  a  temptation 
is  offered  him  to  give  to  the  firm  he  represents  a  better 
report  of  the  customer  than  the  circumstances  should 
warrant,  that  he  may  get  his  orders  filled,  and  conse- 
quently have  his  commission  account  increased. 
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I  think  this  evil,  in  a  measure,  can  be  abated,  if  whole- 
sale dealers  and  manufacturers  will  sell  their  goods  en- 
tirely by  salaried  salesmen,  and  not  employ  any  com- 
mission salesmen  whatever.  The  salesmen  should  re- 
ceive positive  and  explicit  instructions  to  gain  all  the  in- 
formation possible  regarding  every  dealer  he  may  sell, 
first  by  obtaining  information  direct  from  the  customer 
himself,  and  also  from  other  outside  sources,  which  he 
should  use  with  prudence,  good  judgment  and  discretion. 

But  the  rogues,  like  the  poor,  we  always  have  with  us, 
and  this  dishonest  class  are  very  difficult  to  guard 
against.  Sometimes  they  suddenly  appear  among  those 
who  have,  apparently,  all  their  lives  been  considered  to 
have  been  honest.  Evidently  from  reports,  this  class  of 
operators  are  such  as  the  one  who  recently  wrecked  an 
old  reliable  wholesale  firm  in  Boston,  and  in  such  cases 
there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  way  to  prevent  them 
from  practicing  their  dishonest  methods.  But  as  "  eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  even  so  should  eter- 
nal vigilance  in  all  business  transactions  be  the  price  of 
solvency. 

My  leading  and  principal  suggestion  of  a  manner  for 
wholesale  dealers'  better  protection  in  giving  credit  is, 
that  every  manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  shoes 
throughout  our  entire  country  should  be  induced  to  join 
a  national  co-operative  and  protective  shoe  creditors'  as- 
sociation, which  should  be  formed,  having  one  main  of- 
fice at  either  New  York  City  or  Boston  for  all  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  Chicago,  and  another  main  office  at 
Chicago  for  all  the  territory  to  the  west.  Every  mem- 
ber throughout  the  entire  country  shall  send  a  detailed 
report  of  every  customer  on  his  ledger,  stating  all  that 
is  known  regarding  him,  to  the  main  office  for  his  dis- 
trict, and  these  reports  should  be  revised  at  least  every 
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six  months.  Place  the  membership  fee,  to  begin  with, 
at  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  make  a  small 
charge  to  each  member  for  every  report  he  may  ask  to 
be  furnished  with  from  his  main  office,  to  defray  neces- 
sary expenses. 

This  plan  is  of  large  scope,  and  will  require  much 
labor  to  organize  and  operate,  but  if  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  generally  throughout  the  country  would 
each  interest  himself,  this  idea  can  be  consummated,  and 
can  be  made  the  best  method  and  medium  ever  adopted 
for  protection  in  the  matter  of  giving  credit.  Every 
large  city  and  every  shoe  manufacturing  centre  should 
organize  local  associations,  who  should  co-operate  to  aid 
all  they  can  the  national  co-operative  and  protective 
shoe  creditors'  association. 

If  one  manufacturer  or  jobber  waits  for  the  other  to 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  it  can  never  be  accom- 
plished. But  if  all,  or  a  large  number  of  them,  will  take 
an  interest  for  the  organization  and  support  of  such  an 
association  it  can  be  made  practically  a  reliable  source 
of  information,  and  largely  solve  the  difficult  problem  of 
safely  giving  credit.  Such  an  association  cannot  be 
formed  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  but  probably  would 
require  several  months,  and  much  hard  work ;  but  It 
should  be  made  so  perfect  and  strong  that  it  would  re- 
main a  permanent  institution  for  the  better  protection 
of  shoe  creditors. 

By  such  a  plan  as  outlined  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
frequently  several  reports  from  different  sources  can  be 
obtained  on  the  same  dealer,  and  these  should  be  valu- 
able for  comparison,  and  greatly  aid  the  wholesaler  in 
determining  to  whom  he  can  safely  give  credit. 
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ADVICE  TO   RETAILERS. 

It  is  generally  well  understood  that  the  ordinary  and 
average  retail  shoe  business  is  not  a  bonanza,  and  only 
in  rare  instances  is  it  a  large  business,  or  one  in  which 
can  be  made  a  very  large  amount  of  money.  But  very 
frequently  failure  to  make  a  reasonable  success  lies  with 
the  dealer  or  manager  himself.  By  wise  and  careful 
management  a  retail  shoe  business  can  be  made  to  net 
a  fairly  good  profit  on  the  investment  of  both  time  and 
capital. 

Before  first  opening  a  shoe  store  a  person  should  en- 
deavor to  select  a  thriving  town  or  city,  and  then  a  de- 
sirable and  prominent  location  and  store.  Also  before 
opening  his  store  he  should  fit  it  up  neatly,  not  gaudily, 
with  necessary  and  proper  store  furniture,  such  as  set- 
tees, stools  or  chairs,  well  arranged  uniform  shelving, 
bright,  attractive  permanent  individual  cartons,  the 
most  approved  rolling  laddeis,  so  as  to  utilize  all  his 
shelving  space,  a  neat,  bright  pattern  of  carpet,  or  rugs 
on  the  floor,  good  window  fixtures  for  an  attractive  dis- 
play of  his  goods,  which  should  be  frequently  changed 
and  not  overcrowded.  The  walls,  where  not  utilized  by 
shelving,  should  be  modestly  decorated  with  neat,  at- 
tractive and  appropriate  pictures  and  advertisements. 
He  should  announce  the  opening  of  his  store  with  an 
attractive  ad  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  most  widely 
circulated  newspaper  of  his  town,  and  keep  his  name  and 
business  conspicuously  and  continually  before  the  pub- 
lic, frequently  changing  the  reading  of  his  ad. 

Before  first  opening  his  new  store  he  should  have  done 
all  the  above  mentioned  things,  and  bought  and  received 
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his  entire  new  stock  of  goods,  and  had  it  properly  dis- 
tributed and  conveniently  arranged,  so  that  when  he 
opens  his  store  he  can  *'  be  duly  and  truly  prepared," 
and  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  public.  He 
should  employ  genteel,  polite  and  competent  clerks  and 
assistants,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  give 
prompt  and  satisfactory  service  to  his  customers.  Pay 
your  clerks  and  assistants  a  fair  salary  commensurate 
with  their  service  and  value.  In  this  respect,  at  least, 
do  not  be   *'  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 

Mark  all  your  goods  or  cartons  with  price  in  plain 
figures.  Adopt  the  one  price  and  strictly  cash  system, 
and  do  not  deviate  from  either  of  them.  People  who 
have  the  ability  to  pay  for  their  goods  should  be  made 
to  pay  cash  on  delivery.  Those  who  have  not  the  ability 
to  pay  cash,  are  not  desirable  customers.  If  a  person 
cannot  pay  cash  for  a  pair  of  shoes  at  the  time  they  need 
to  buy  them,  then  the  time  is  very  uncertain  when  they 
will  be  better  prepared  to  pay.  If  you  observe  this  rule 
you  will  probably  be  better  prepared  to  pay  cash  for 
your  own  purchases,  and  by  so  doing  can  avail  yourself 
of  the  best  discounts  and  bargains,  your  standing  and 
credit  in  the  trade  made  much  better,  your  patron- 
age sought  after  by  the  most  desirable  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  houses.  These  things  count  for  very 
much  in  making  your  success. 

Receive  cordially  and  pleasantly  all  traveling  sales- 
men who  call  on  you,  and  so  far  as  possible  look  at  their 
samples  when  they  urge  you  to  do  so,  whether  or  not 
you  think  you  want  to  make  purchases.  (Remember 
that  possibly  your  relative  and  respective  positions  may 
some  day  be  changed.)  In  this  manner  you  can  keep 
better  informed  on  just  what  is  on  the  market  and  their 
values. 
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Always  keep  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  the  best 
shoe  blackings,  dressings,  brushes,  buttons,  lacings  and 
other  shoe  findings.  All  these  little  things  can  be  made 
to  pay  a  good  profit,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year's  busi- 
ness they  aggregate  a  quite  nice  sum.  Remember  that 
as  mountains  are  made  up  of  little  grains  of  earth,  so 
vast  fortunes  are  accumulated  by  saving  the  pennies 
which  can  be  obtained  even  in  the  sale  of  little  things. 

A  retail  shoe  dealer's  profits  on  fresh  up-to-date  goods 
should  be  made  to  average  at  least  40  per  cent,  on  cost 
of  the  goods;  even  this  you  can  readily  figure  is  only 
about  28  per  cent,  on  the  sale,  and  when  you  have  held 
your  "  marked  down  sale  "  (which  you  should  do  twice 
each  year)  to  clear  out  any  out-of-style,  soiled  or  unde- 
sirable stock  which  you  will  very  likely  accumulate,  you 
will  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  your  percentage  of  profits 
will  be  materially  reduced.  Not  all  goods  will  bear  the 
same  percentage  of  profit,  neither  should  they  be  made 
to  do  so.  The  finer  the  goods  are  the  better  percentage 
of  profit  at  which  they  should  be  sold.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  this  should  be  done.  In  the  first  place, 
the  higher  priced  goods  are  usually  sold  to  the  more 
wealthy  class  of  customers,  who  can  afford  to  pay  a 
good  round  price  for  just  what  they  want.  Secondly, 
the  poorer  class  of  people,  who  are  obliged  to  buy  the 
cheaper  and  lower  priced  goods,  should  be  dealt  with 
more  charitably,  as  they  cannot  so  well  aflford  to  pay 
large  profits.  Then  again,  the  highest  priced  goods  are 
always  the  very  first  ones  to  go  out  of  style,  hence  their 
depreciation  and  your  loss  on  them  is  much  greater  than 
on  the  more  common  or  cheaper  shoes,  which  the  poorer 
people  are  obliged  to  buy.  The  cheaper  shoe  is  not  so 
liable  to  go  out  of  style,  and  even  if  it  does  the  loss  on 
them,  if  any,  is  much  less  than  on  the  higher  priced 
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goods.  Still  another  reason  is,  that  the  higher  priced 
goods  are  usually  made  on  a  greater  variety  of  widths, 
and  many  of  them  extrem_e  narrow  widths,  which,  when 
they  have  becom.e  soiled  or  out  of  style  you  cannot  sell 
to  the  more  wealthy  class,  and  generally  the  poorer  class 
of  people  who  could  and  would  buy  them  at  reduced 
prices,  have  wider  feet  and  cannot  wear  the  extreme 
narrow  widths. 

Do  not  be  over-cautious  about  expenses  and  omit 
judicious  advertising.  Advertising,  if  properly  done, 
always  is  profitable.  I  would  not  advise  being  so  penu- 
rious in  expenses  that  it  would  result  in  reduced  net 
profit.  It  is  an  old  and  true  maxim  that  "  nothing  ven- 
tured, nothing  gained."  Still,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  too 
lavish  in  expenses ;  but  when  you  can  see  that  a  few 
dollars  judiciously  invested  in  expense  of  advertising 
or  other  ways  will  net  you  a  largely  increased  return  of 
business,  then  it  is  policy  to  invest  in  such  schemes. 

Keep  your  store  well  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated, 
clean  and  neat.    Keep  your  stock  insured  at  full  value. 

A  stock  of  shoes  should  be  turned  at  least  four  times 
a  year,  more  if  possible.  Endeavor  to  select  the  best 
desirable  lines  of  shoes  adapted  to  the  wants  and  needs 
of  your  customers.  When  you  have  fully  decided  on 
these  then  handle  all  you  can  on  those  lines.  Avoid  as 
much  as  possible  mixing  up  your  stock  with  too  great  a 
variety  of  makes,  styles  and  qualities,  and  thus  avoid 
accumulating  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  and  broken  sizes. 
Nearly  all  shoe  stores  attempt  to  keep  a  larger  variety 
than  is  necessary  or  profitable. 

Do  not  handle  any  cheap,  shoddy  goods.  You  may 
make  a  good  temporary  profit  in  such,  but  if  you  expect 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  business,  at  the  same  loca- 
tion, you  would  find  selling  poor  goods  in  the  end  would 
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react  against  you  and  cause  you  the  loss  of  customers. 
If  shoes  do  not  wear  well  the  customer  is  not  often  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  that  they  could  not  expect  them  to 
wear  well.  They  seem  to  forget  that  they  paid  a  low 
price  for  them.  Never,  under  any  circumstances,  know- 
ingly misrepresent  any  goods  you  are  attempting  to  sell. 
"  Honesty  is  always  the  best  policy,"  and  you  will  find 
in  the  end  it  always  pays  to  be  truthful  in  all  trasactions, 
as  also  it  does  in  all  other  affairs  of  life. 

Always  endeavor  to  properly  fit  the  feet  of  all  people, 
especially  those  of  children  and  young  people  with 
growing  feet,  and  be  careful  to  fit  them  with  shoes  not 
too  short. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  these  days,  when  shoes  are 
sold  at  such  low  prices,  that  the  average  retail  shoe  store 
does  not  sell  to  exceed  $20,000  worth  of  goods  per  year. 
Should  the  average  profit  not  amount  to  more  than  20 
per  cent,  on  the  sales,  which  would  be  exactly  equal  to 
25  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price,  this  would  show  only  a 
gross  profit  on  the  year's  business  of  $4,000.  When  you 
come  to  compute  the  necessary  expenses  of  doing  that 
amount  of  business,  you  will  readily  see  that  it  will  be 
very  necessary  to  watch  profits  and  expenses  very 
closely  in  order  to  make  much  of  a  net  profit  showing 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  course,  the  more  you  can  in- 
crease the  volume  of  business  or  the  percentage  of  your 
profits,  the  greater  will  be  your  net  returns  as  a  result ; 
and  the  increase  of  volume  of  business  can  be  done  on  a 
lesser  per  cent,  of  expenses  than  that  of  just  enough  to 
pay  expenses,  and  you  may  be  able  to  run  your  shoe 
business  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
as  is  done  by  a  few  large  dealers  of  America.  But,  after 
all,  a  man's  success  in  almost  all  business  is  generally 
gauged  by  his  own  efforts  and  opportunities.    And  prob- 
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ably  a  person  with  moderate  capital  can  as  well  succeed 
in  the  retail  shoe  trade  as  in  any  other,  if  he  well  under- 
stands the  business  and  will  devote  his  energies  to  its 
upbuilding. 
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CARE  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  FEET, 

Treatment  for  Excessive  Perspiration==-Advice  About 
Corns,  Bunions  and  Toe  Nails — Proper  Shaped 
Lasts  and  Care  of  Children's  Feet. 

Probably  there  is  no  portion  of  the  human  anatomy 
that  deserves  more  careful  attention  than  does  the  feet, 
but  there  is  no  member  or  portion  of  the  body  that  is 
more  abused  and  neglected  by  a  majority  of  people.  For 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  body,  a  person's  feet  should 
be  frequently  bathed ;  first  with  warm  or  tepid  water, 
ending  the  bathing  with  cold  water. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  natural  condition  of 
people's  feet.  The  feet  of  many  people  perspire  freely, 
while  those  of  other  people  perspire  but  little.  Those 
people  whose  feet  perspire  very  much  should  freely 
bathe  their  feet  every  night  before  retiring,  and  if  the 
feet  are  tender,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  salt  and  a  small 
quantity  of  pulverized  alum  in  the  water ;  and  if  possible 
to  obtain  it,  sea  salt  is  much  better  than  common  table 
salt  for  that  purpose.  If  people  who  have  been  troubled 
with  perspiring  and  tender  feet  will  give  this  simple 
remedy  a  fair  trial,  they  will  soon  find  much  relief  from 
both  the  tenderness  and  the  offensive  odor  arising  from 
perspiring  and  neglected  feet. 

The  cause  of  many  of  the  corns,  bunions  and  ingrow- 
ing nails  on  people's  feet  is  their  neglect  of  proper  care. 
The  toe  nails  should  be  frequently  cut,  and  kept  trimmed 
even  with  the  skin.  Avoid  cutting  the  nails  close  down 
into  the  corners.  The  nails  of  a  person's  feet  should  be 
cut  nearly  straight  across  or  slightly  hollowed  in  the 
center,  so  that  the  nails,  in  their  growth,  will  grow  away 
from  the  corners  and  toward  the  center;  this  practice 
will  obviate  ingrowing  nails.     Corns  and  bunions  are 
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largely  caused  by  improper  fitting  shoes,  they  being 
cither  too  small  or  too  large,  or  not  the  proper  shape  for 
the  feet.  If  too  tight,  by  pinching  and  cramping  the  toes 
and  joints,  and  if  shoes  are  too  large  or  ill  fitting,  they 
chafe  and  irritate  the  feet  and  produce  corns,  bunions 
and  tender  feet. 

People,  generally,  have  been  too  ready  to  change  their 
style  of  shoe  to  conform  to  some  new  fashion,  fad  or 
fancy;  and  this  is  the  frequent  cause  of  corns,  bunions 
and  enlarged  and  distorted  joints.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter for  every  person,  if  they  would  first  select  the  proper 
and  comfortable  size,  style,  width  and  shape  shoe  they 
should  wear  for  comfort,  and  then  always  continue  to 
wear  the  same  style  and  size,  irrespective  of  what  the 
whims  of  DamxC  Fashion  may  decree.  Those  people  who 
have  their  shoes  made  to  measure  should  have  a  pair  of 
lasts  made  that  suit  their  fancy  and  over  which  shoes 
can  be  made  that  will  be  comfortable  to  their  feet;  then 
select  some  competent  shoemaker  and  continue  to  pat- 
ronize him  for  all  their  shoes.  But  in  these  progressive 
days,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  shoes  made  to  order, 
unless  the  feet  are  deformed.  For  with  the  variety  of 
styles  of  lasts  (by  far  too  many)  persons  can  select  such 
as  will  suit  their  fancy,  and  by  the  number  of  widths  of 
each  style  that  are  now  made  by  nearl}^  all  shoe  manu- 
facturers there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  one's 
feet  properly  fitted  in  any  first-class  shoe  store. 

Of  all  the  styles  of  lasts  that  ever  yet  have  been  put 
on  the  market  probably  there  are  none  more  comfortable 
nor  that  look  more  genteel  than  a  medium  plain  toe, 
like  the  French  toe  last  or  the  Macomber  patent  plain 
toe  last.  Probably  more  feet  have  been  distorted  and  in- 
jured, causing  corns  and  bunions,  by  endeavoring  to 
conform  to  fashion's  fad  than  from  any  other  cause.    I 
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tliiiik  that  more  feet  were  injured  by  wearing  the  ex- 
treme pointed  toe  shoes,  such  as  the  razor,  needle  and 
similar  styles  which  for  a  short  time  a  few  years  since 
were  so  fashionable,  than  from  any  other  cause.  Many 
people  could  wear  those  extreme  pointed  toe  shoes  fairly 
comfortably  if  they  purchased  them  about  three  sizes 
longer  than  a  regular  plain  French  toe  shape,  but  the 
trouble  was  that  many  people  would  want  to  wear  a 
shorter  size  than  they  comfortably  could  do.  But  those 
styles,  fortunately  for  the  good  of  the  people,  did  not 
long  remain  on  the  market  and  let  us  hope  they  will 
never  again  be  revived. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  by  parents  to  the 
care  of  the  feet  of  their  growing  children,  and  see  that 
they  wear  the  proper  size  and  shape  shoes.  Many  feet 
of  growing  children,  and  young  people,  have  been  in- 
jured for  life  by  wearing  ill-fitting  shoes,  and  particu- 
larly those  that  were  too  short,  or  became  too  short  be- 
fore they  were  worn  out.  Salespeople  should,  and  I 
think  that  now  they  generally  do,  endeavor  to  properly 
fit  the  feet  of  their  customers ;  but  frequently  it  happens 
that  the  customers  are  obstinate  and  insist  on  buying 
and  wearing  shoes  which  the  salesperson  well  knows 
they  should  not  wear,  but  are  afraid  to  advise  lest  they 
lose  the  sale.  I  think  if  some  or  all  the  above  rules  are 
observed  by  people  they  would  add  much  to  the  comfort 
and  preservation  of  their  feet. 
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RIVALRY,  PROGRESS  AND  SUCCESS  IN  BUSI- 
NESS. 

Honest  and  legitimate  methods  of  rivalry  in  trade  and 
business  are  permissible  and  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment  and  emulation.  Probably  there  is  no  better 
method  among  rivals  in  business  than  honest  and 
judicious  advertising.  There  are  many  avenues  open  to 
the  wide-awake,  up-to-date  business  man  by  which  he 
can  advertise.  First  of  all  he  should  endeavor  to  be,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  original  in  describing  the  wares 
which  he  may  have  for  sale,  avoiding  to  copy  any  other 
person's  style  or  language.  But  he  can  learn  much 
which  may  be  of  service  to  him  by  studying  the  style, 
methods  and  language  of  many  of  our  largest  advertisers 
and  most  successful  business  men. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  essential  things  to  ob- 
serve by  the  business  man  in  his  advertisements  is  to 
confine  himself  strictly  to  the  truth  in  the  description 
of  the  merchandise  which  he  is  advertising.  Overdrawn 
and  untruthful  statements  regarding  the  goods  he  may 
have  on  sale  is  injudicious  advertising  and  should  never 
be  resorted  to.  Although  such  style  of  advertising  in 
some  instances  has,  apparently,  for  the  time  being,  in- 
creased business  and  proven  profitable  to  the  advertiser, 
still,  in  the  end  he  is  very  likely  to  discover  that  such 
style  and  method  proves  damaging  to  his  business  and 
reputation.  It  would  be  wise  not  to  advertise  at  all  than 
to  be  untruthful  in  advertisements.  Usually  any  decep- 
tion practiced  is  very  liable  soon  to  be  discovered,  and 
when  this  is  done  people  then  lose  confidence  in  us,  and 
although  we  may,  in  future  advertisements,  confine  our- 
selves strictly  to  a  truthful  description  of  our  business 
and  the  wares  advertised,  people  once  having  lost  con- 
fidence in  us  will  no  longer  believe  any  advertisement 
we  may  use,  however  truthful  it  may  be. 
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For  the  manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer,  probably 
the  best  and  most  widely  circulated  trade  journal  in  his 
line  is  the  best  medium  to  employ  in  which  to  advertise^. 
Such  advertisements  should  be  short,  to  the  point,  con- 
taining  but  few  words  as  are  necessary  to  properly  de- 
scribe their  wares  tersely  and  expressively  stated,  and 
so  conspicuously  set  up  in  prominent  space  that  it  shall 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  reader. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  "  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,"  and  no  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  this  adage. 
But  competition  should  always  be  fair  and  honorable 
in  all  methods  employed.  There  should  never  be  any 
bitterness,  unkind  feeling  or  jealousy  between  rivals  in 
business,  nor  in  their  advertisements  any  unkind 
criticism  or  reference  to  rivals  and  competitors.  Mer- 
chants, although  they  may  be  next-door  neighbors,  each 
striving  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  people  in  the  same  com- 
munity, should  do  so  at  all  times  in  an  honorable  manner, 
and  there  should  be  no  good  reason  why  they  cannot 
be  perfectly  friendly  and  sociable  with  each  other.  But 
frequently  we  see  the  opposite  condition  of  affairs, 
especially  in  the  small  towns,  and  this  jealousy  is  often 
carried  to  the  extent  that  merchants  in  the  same  line  of 
business  will  not  speak  to  nor  recognize  their  competi- 
tors when  they  happen  to  meet,  even  though  they  may 
be  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  The  success  and  progress  of  one  can  be  of 
service  to  the  success  of  the  other. 

In  these  days  of  consolidations  and  combinations  of 
men  and  capital  we  now  find  in  nearly  all  large  cities, 
particularly,  the  same  lines  of  business  are  largely  cen- 
tred nearer  each  other  than  formerly,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  this  plan  is  conducive  to  the  success  of  each  and 
all.     In  a  sense  it  creates    "  community  of  interest." 
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Good-natured  rivalry  is  honorable  and  fair  and  if 
honestly  practiced  will  contribute  to  the  progress  and 
success  of  all  if  other  methods  of  transacting  business 
are  also  honorably  pursued. 

These  are  hustling  days.  The  old  merchant  is  fast  be- 
coming a  back  number,  one  of  the  has-beens,  unless  he 
can  conform  to  more  modern  methods  of  doing  business 
than  were  in  vogue  when  he  was  a  young  man.  No 
merchant  can  safely  sit  down  and  calmly  fold  his  hands 
and  have  trade  come  to  him  to  any  very  great  extent, 
without  further  efforts  on  his  part.  If  we  have  received 
our  business  education  in  the  old  school  and  cannot 
readily  understand  and  apply  modern  ideas  and  methods 
to  our  business,  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  employ 
a  competent  staff  of  assistants,  that  are  up  to  the  min- 
ute, upon  whom  we  can  safely  rely  in  all  respects,  to 
whom  we  can  intrust  the  management  of  our  business, 
and  let  them  manage  the  detail  of  our  business  for  us 
according  to  modern  ideas ;  then  perhaps  we  may  be 
able  to  sit  down  with  folded  arms,  or  employ  them  in 
clipping  coupons;  else  we  should  retire  from  business 
before  we  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find  the  bal- 
ance on  the  wrong  side  of  our  balance  shppt.  and  then 
be  compelled  to  retire  and  give  way  to  those  educated  in 
the  newer  school  and  modern  methods  which  tend  to- 
ward  "  progress  and  success  in  business." 

Shakespeare's  words  of  wisdom  are  true  as  ever  when 
he  says : 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shadows  and  in  miseries; 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  venture." 
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TRANSFORMATION  IN  MEN'S  FOOTWEAR. 

Probably  there  is  no  manufacturing  industry  that  has 
made  more  rapid  strides  along  the  lines  of  progress  and 
improvement  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  (this  be- 
ing the  date  of  the  writer's  first  entrance  into  the  shoe 
trade)  than  has  the  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  person  need  be  a  very  aged  in- 
dividual for  him  to  recall  the  days  when  very  few  men's 
shoes  were  worn,  either  for  working  service  or  for  dress 
wear. 

The  writer  recollects  very  well  his  first  three  years' 
experience  in  the  retail  shoe  trade,  during  the  years 
1868-69  ^^^  1870,  and  is  safe  in  saying  that  during  no 
one  of  those  three  years,  in  doing  a  business  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  per  year,  our  sales  on  men's  shoes  of 
all  kinds  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  pairs  per  year,  while 
to  the  contrary  now  the  same  store  probably  does  not 
sell  to  exceed  forty-eight  pairs  men's  leg  leather  boots 
per  year,  the  sale  of  men's  footwear  now  being  almost 
entirely  shoes.  During  those  three  years  our  sales  on 
leg  leather  boots,  those  factory  made,  probably 
amounted  to  at  least  two  thousand  pairs,  men's,  boys' 
and  youths',  per  year.  Beside  this  we  kept  three  or  four 
workmen  constantly  at  work  on  measured  custom  work, 
and  these  were  nearly  all  leg  boots,  both  coarse  and  fine ; 
probably  the  majority  of  them  were  fine  French  calf 
hand-seweKi,  for  which  we  received  twelve  dollars  per 
pair  for  those  having  calf  legs,  and  thirteen  dollars  for 
those  having  maroon  goat  legs,  called  opera  legs.  For 
an  occasional  pair  of  patent  calf  boots  with  morocco  legs 
we  received  sixteen  dollars  per  pair,  while  for  custom 
made  pegged  boots  our  prices  ranged  for  calfskin  $7.50  to 
$9.00  per  pair,  and  for  custom  made  kip  and  cowhide 
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boots  our  prices  were  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  pair.  We  men- 
tion the  fact  of  the  prevailing  styles  and  prices  for  boots 
in  those  days  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  prices  as  compared  with  present  styles  of  men's 
footwear. 

As  our  store  was  located  in  a  small  city  of  about 
twelve  thousand  population,  in  central  New  York  State, 
in  the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  our  sales  of 
boots,  particularly  those  of  the  coarser  quality,  were 
principally  to  farmers,  who  generally  kept  two  pairs 
constantly  on  hand,  one  pair  for  every  day  work  ser- 
vice and  a  pair  of  calfskin  boots  for  "  Sunday  go  to 
meeting "  wear.  We  supplied  the  greater  portion  of 
the  most  genteel  trade  in  that  vicinity,  such  as  profes- 
sional men,  merchants  and  clerks  with  their  footwear, 
being  principally  those  of  hand-sewed  French  calf  at 
the  above  mentioned  prices,  and  largely  those  having 
maroon  goat  legs,  called  opera  boots. 

Our  factory-made,  kip,  cowhide  and  split  leather  boots 
we  bought  principally  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  from  the 
large  old  reliable  firms  of  those  days,  C.  C.  Houghton 
and  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  and  our  cheaper  grades  of  calf 
boots,  usually  the  pegged  sort,  from  such  jobbers  as 
Cutler,  Mcintosh  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
others,  and  the  better  grades  of  calf  boots,  also  made 
pegged,  which  we  retailed  at  $6.00  and  $7.00  per  pair, 
we  bought  principally  from  H.  O.  Pratt  &  Co.,  then  a 
successful  boot  manufacturer  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
prices  at  which  we  retailed  the  factory-made  coarse  kip, 
cow-hide  and  split  leather  boots  of  those  days  ranged 
from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  pair,  and  the  standard  retail  price 
for  men's  rubber  boots  at  that  time  was  $5.00  per  pair. 

We  recollect  buying  from  P.  Ware,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton,   Mass.,    men's    grain    leather   wire-sewed    22-inch 
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length  leg  Napoleon  boots,  paying  them  therefor  $io8 
per  case  of  twelve  pairs,  and  retailing  them  at  $12.00  per 
pair.  We  also  recollect  buying  from  the  same  firm 
about  the  first  men's  shoes  for  dress  wear  we  ever  re- 
tailed, and  they  were  a  fine  quality  of  buff  leather,  made 
up  in  fancy  style,  and  also  were  wire-sewed,  for  which 
we  paid  them  $3.50  per  pair,  and  retailed  them  at  $5.00 
per  pair.  Although  probably  those  days  were  not  much, 
if  any,  more  prosperous  times  than  is  the  present,  we 
can  see  by  comparison  of  styles,  grades  and  prices  the 
vast  difference,  particularly  in  factory-made  shoes,  with 
those  of  the  present  time.  Probably  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  shoemaking  has  good  shoes  been  made  at  such 
low  prices  as  the  present  day. 

Very  soon  after  the  time  above  mentioned  the  evolution 
of  the  shoe  industry  began  in  earnest,  particularly  in 
men's  footwear,  the  McKay  sewed  goods  first  taking  the 
place  in  medium  fine  goods  those  formerly  made  with 
the  old-fashioned  wooden  pegs  and  the  wire  sewed. 
Then  soon  after  came  along  the  greatest  of  all  revolu- 
tionizers  of  the  men's  fine  shoe  industry  in  the  Good- 
year welt  machine,  which  with  the  invention  and  intro- 
duction of  other  machines  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
and  the  improvements  made  in  the  tannage  of  leathers, 
styles  of  lasts,  finish  of  goods,  etc.,  has  made  it  now  pos- 
sible to  manufacture  men's  fine  shoes  about  good 
enough  for  any  person  to  wear  on  all  occasions,  which 
are  now  sold  at  retail  at  the  popular  price  of  only  $3.50 
per  pair,  while  $5.00  to  $7.00  per  pair  is  about  the  limit 
of  prices  for  the  very  finest  grades  of  men's  shoes  of  the 
present  day.  Some  very  good  quality  men's  shoes,  both 
McKay  and  Goodyear  welt,  can  now  be  purchased  at 
retail  at  the  low  prices  of  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  pair.  Surely 
there  is  no  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country  that 
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has  undergone  a  more  radical  change  in  styles,  grades 
and  prices  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  than  has  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  and  especially  men's  fine  shoes. 
The  changes  in  styles,  grades  and  prices  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  shoes  has  also  undergone  a  won- 
derful transformation,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  men's 
shoes  have  done,  and  in  a  short  article  like  this  we  lack 
space  to  mention  them  in  detail. 

Brockton,  Campello  and  Montello,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  town  of  Brockton,  formerly  called  Bridgewater, 
North  and  South  Bridgewater,  in  the  days  of  those  re- 
liable old  manufacturers  of  men's  medium  fine  shoes, 
such  as  the  late  Daniel  S.  Howard,  N.  R.  Packard  & 
Co.,  Preston  B.  Keith,  L.  M.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  Geo.  G. 
Snow,  Howard  &  Foster  and  many  others,  now  ranks 
the  highest  of  any  town  in  the  United  States  in  quantity 
of  men's  fine  shoes  produced.  The  output  of  that  town 
now  includes  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
popular  priced  men's  shoes  of  to-day,  while  but  com- 
paratively few  men's  shoes  of  the  cheaper  grades  are 
now  manufactured  in  the  tOAvn  of  Brockton,  Mass.  Sev- 
eral of  the  older  manufacturers  (the  above  mentioned 
firms  included)  who  formerly  made  low  priced  men's 
dress  shoes  are  now  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  strictly  fine  shoes  in  Brockton. 
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GOOD    SALESMANSHIP. 

It  has  been  said,  "  Salesmen  are  born,  not  made." 
This,  to  some  extent,  is  probably  true.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  every  person  inherits  or  is  born  with  a 
natural  inclination  and  ability  for  some  special  line  of 
thought,  business  or  vocation.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
v^^e  can  all  educate  ourselves  by  study,  observation  and 
experience  for  other  lines  of  action  than  those  for  v^rhich 
we  have  a  natural  born  inclination,  and  so  become  quite 
proficient  in  those  lines.  To  become  a  competent  and 
successful  salesman,  of  course,  a  natural  liking  for  the 
vocation  is  a  great  aid,  but  aside  from  this  we  can  learn 
much  from  study,  observation  and  experience  to  fit  us 
for  this  position. 

There  is  no  particular  rule  laid  down  in  books  of 
learning  that  is  an  infallible  guide  to  follow  to  fit  a  per- 
son for  it.  A  person  to  become  a  competent  salesman 
or  business  man  should  learn  at  least  to  be  a  free  and 
ready  writer  and  be  fairly  well  educated,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  that  he  be  a  good  arithmetician.  In 
addition  to  these  qualifications — to  be  learned  from 
school  books — the  ability  to  correctly  study  and  judge 
human  nature  and  as  far  as  possible  the  peculiarities  and 
characteristics  of  customers  is  another  important 
feature.  We  may  differ  in  our  opinions  upon  subjects 
of  religion  or  politics,  but  it  is  unwise  for  a  salesman 
to  become  involved  in  discussions  of  this  kind  with  cus- 
tomers, unless  he  thoroughly  understands  his  own  tem- 
perament, and  also  the  disposition  of  those  whom  he 
might  draw  into  the  argument.  Very  many  men,  and  I 
may  say  the  majority  of  people  who  enter  into  debate  or 
argument  where  views  on  subjects  materially  dif- 
fer, particularly  that  of  politics,  are  very  liable  to  be- 
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come  somewhat  excited,  and  often  in  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment let  their  passion  get  the  better  of  their  judgment, 
and  thus  often  do  more  harm  than  good. 

It  is  often  the  better  policy  for  a  salesman  to  appar- 
ently agree  with  the  views  of  his  customers,  whether  or 
not  he  fully  believes  in  their  ideas  and  theories.  A  sales- 
man, even  in  describing  and  extolling  his  goods  which 
he  is  endeavoring  to  sell,  can  talk  too  much.  "  Dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  frequently  it  is 
discretion  to  say  but  little.  "  Even  a  fool,  if  he  with- 
holdeth  his  tongue,  is  often  accounted  to  be  wise." 

A  young  man  should,  first  of  all,  be  able  to  know  him- 
self, and  be  able  to  determine  in  his  own  mind  what  vo- 
cation in  life  he  is  best  fitted  for  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion, and  then  adopt  that  vocation  and  master  it  in  every 
detail,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  force  himself  into  a 
position  for  which  he  is  not  qualified  either  by  nature, 
education  or  liking.  If  a  person  enters  a  business  for 
which  he  is  qualified,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  him,  his 
labors  will  be  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  burden.  Many  of 
the  failures  in  business  and  professional  life  are  due  to 
parents  forcing  their  children  to  adopt  and  enter  a  busi- 
ness or  profession  for  which  they  have  neither  a  natural 
liking  nor  are  properly  qualified  by  education  to  prop- 
erly and  successfully  fill.  The  ability  to  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully study  human  nature  and  judge  the  peculiar- 
ities and  characteristics  of  others,  added  to  other  quali- 
fications of  natural  or  acquired  ability,  is  one  of  the 
principal  essentials  and  needful  requirements  of  good 
salesmanship. 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE. 

Up-to-the-minute  is  a  phrase  or  expression  of  quite 
recent  coinage,  and  is  intended  to  mean,  when  applied 
to  business  ideas  and  methods,  up  to  the  very  latest  date 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  most  recent  ideas,  methods 
and  qualifications  for  the  business  in  question.  There  is 
no  doubt  we  of  to-day  have  progressed  and  improved  in 
many  ways  over  more  ancient  ideas  and  methods  of 
transacting  business.  Probably  we  will  continue  to  do 
so,  and  we  should  strive  to  be  educated  ''  up-to-the- 
minute  "  upon  all  the  new  modes,  but  we  should  not  be 
too  hasty  to  condemn  all  the  old  school  ideas  and 
methods. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  many  successful  business 
men,  and  it  may  be  advantageous  for  us  to  study  those 
characteristics,  ideas  and  methods  which  they  have  em- 
ployed which  have  so  largely  contributed  to  their  suc- 
cess. 

We  of  to-day  think  we  are  more  shrewd,  competent, 
better  educated  and  qualified  in  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
ducting business  than  were  our  forefathers  and  prede- 
cessors. But  there  were  some  very  commendable  ideas 
and  methods  employed  by  many  merchants  of  the  past 
generation  that  we  should  not  abandon.  The  leading 
and  most  worthy  of  emulation  of  the  methods  employed 
by  many  of  the  old  school  business  men  are  honor  and 
integrity.  We  fear  these  desirable  qualifications  and 
methods  are  too  often  overlooked  by  some  of  our  more 
modern  merchants  in  their  mad  haste  to  accumulate  the 
almighty  dollar. 

It  is  but  natural  that  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country,  the  wonderful  increase  in  popula- 
lion,  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  inventions,  dis- 
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coveries  and  improvements  of  men  of  daring  and  genius, 
we  should  advance  and  improve  along  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness, professions,  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  said  statistics  show  that  among  business  men 
about  95  per  cent,  have  either  failed  in  business  during 
their  career,  else  have  made  but  small  success. 

If  this  is  true,  then  we  should  endeavor  to  search  out 
the  successful  5  per  cent,  and  study  their  methods  and 
endeavor  to  learn  as  nearly  as  possible  zvhy  they  have 
succeeded,  while  95  per  cent,  of  them  have  failed  or  been 
comparatively  unsuccessful.  Education  is  a  potent  and 
powerful  contributing  factor  to  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness man,  as  well  as  to  the  mechanic  and  professional 
man.  But  we  must  remember  the  old  adage  that  "  it 
requires  an  educated  man  to  be  an  educated  rascal,"  or, 
in  other  words,  "  a  smart  man  to  be  a  smart  rogue." 
We  should  not  become  so  egotistical  and  conceited  that 
we  think  we  are  the  "  whole  thing,"  and  deny  that  any 
of  our  forefathers  had  any  business  ideas  and  methods 
that  are  to-day  worth  our  copying  and  practice.  Rascals 
and  dishonest  men  have  always  existed  in  this  world 
and  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  nearly  all  pur- 
suits, and  many  of  them  in  business  life. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  very  likely  to  continue  for 
a  long  time,  and  any  reasonable  methods  we  may  adopt 
to  weed  out  from  business  this  dishonest  and  undesir- 
able class  of  merchants,  "  the  end  will  justify  the 
means."  We  are  pleased  to  see  among  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  of  New  York  City  particularly  that 
there  is  a  very  earnest  effort  being  made  to  eliminate 
from  the  retail  trade  dishonest  dealers. 

By  united  action,  "  a  strong  pull,  a  long  pull  and  a 
pull  all  together,"  all  working  harmoniously  together  to 
this  end,  much  good  can  be  accomplished  and  success 
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attained  in  driving  dishonest  dealers  out  of  business. 
This  will  have  a  wholesome  and  salutary  influence  to 
keep  other  men  honest  who  may  be  in  the  business,  and 
have  felt  an  inclination  and  "  an  itching  palm  "  to  make 
money  more  rapidly  than  is  possible  by  strictly  honor- 
able and  legitimate  methods.  We  should  remember  that 
the  expression  "  up-to-the-minute "  means  not  alone 
that  we  should  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  all  the 
latest  and  best  methods  and  ideas  of  doing  business  and 
put  them  into  practice,  but  we  should  also  remember 
that  the  dishonest  men  are  well  informed  and  are  "  up- 
to-the-minute  "  in  all  the  sharp  modern  methods  of 
swindling  and  defrauding,  and  guard  ourselves  against 
such  people  and  use  every  lawful  means  to  exterminate 
the  "  up-to-the-minute  "  thieves  and  dishonest  people 
from  business. 
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TENDENCY  OF  THE  TIMES. 

In  a  commercial  sense,  at  least,  the  tendency  of  the 
times  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  colossal  combina- 
tions of  capital.  Large  corporations  and  companies  dur- 
ing recent  years  have  been  organized  for  transacting 
business  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Trusts  have  been  formed  which 
are  practically  monopolizing  many  large  industries  to 
the  extent  that  individuals  with  moderate  or  small  cap- 
ital are  unable  to  compete  with  them.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  for  the  best  interest  of  mankind  in  general  is  a 
grave  question.  No  doubt  it  is  a  hindrance,  and  in  many 
cases  a  positive  detriment,  amounting  to  almost  a  pro- 
hibition to  men  with  small  or  moderate-sized  capital  to 
compete  with  the  vast  combinations  and  trusts.  Per- 
haps up  to  the  present  time  no  very  serious  injury  to 
people  in  general  has  resulted ;  but  the  question  arises : 
**  What  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  great  monop- 
olies after  they  have  become  practically  dictators  of 
the  situation?"  Men  with  small  capital  have  by  these 
large  organizations,  combinations  and  trusts  been  liter- 
ally driven  from  their  former  field  of  business. 

The  writer  happens  to  know  of  at  least  one  instance 
where  a  firm  established  a  profitable  oil  business  in  the 
Northwest,  located  their  depots,  built  their  own  private 
oil  tanks,  etc.,  and  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  realize 
some  profit  from  their  business  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany stepped  into  the  field  (where  before  they  had  no 
trade)  and  said  to  these  individuals :  "  Gentlemen,  you 
must  vacate  this  field ;  we  want  and  will  take  this  field 
and  business ;  we  will  buy  your  oil  tanks  and  other  prop- 
erty here  at  the  price  it  has  cost  you,  and  you  must  re- 
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lire  from  the  field !  If  you  refuse  to  do  this  we  will  prac- 
tically drive  3^ou  out,  for  we  will  reduce  the  price  of  our 
oil  here  to  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  you  to  obtain  oil  except  to  sell  it  at  serious  loss." 
Consequently  they  had  only  one  recourse  left  in  order  to 
save  the  capital  which  they  had  already  invested — that 
of  selling  their  property  and  plant  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  retire. 

Such  instances  as  these  have  been  frequent,  and  here 
is  just  where  one  of  the  hardships  comes  to  the  man  of 
moderate  capital.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  sim- 
ilar combinations  and  companies  can  afford  to  lose 
money  for  a  time  in  such  a  field,  until  those  formerly  en- 
gaged in  the  business  are  practically  driven  out  of  it. 
Other  combinations  like  the  Beef  Trust,  the  coal  com- 
panies and  others  could  be  cited,  where  to-day  they  are 
practically  masters  of  the  situation. 

Just  recently,  and,  in  fact,  at  the  present  time,  we  see 
the  Beef  Trust  and  the  large  coal  companies  making 
their  own  prices  for  their  products,  not  by  fair  compe- 
tition, nor  by  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
instead  by  the  attempt  at  oppression  of  laborers,  and 
also  because  of  their  practical  monopoly  of  the  com- 
modities which  are  an  actual  necessity  of  life,  which  by 
their  combinations  they  are  able  to  control  and  hence 
fix  their  own  prices,  which  are  a  great  grievance,  burden 
and  almost  deprivation  to  the  poor  people. 

So  we  are  now  experiencing  a  foretaste  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  results  of  monopoly  caused  by  these  vast 
combinations  of  capital.  In  the  leather  and  rubber  in- 
dustries we  also  have  examples  of  the  possibilities  of 
large  combinations  of  capital  controlling  and  governing 
the  prices  of  their  output.  Among  shoe  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  shoe  dealers,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  such 
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combinations  have  as  yet  been  formed  and  probably 
cannot  easily  be. 

Fair  competition  is  always  honorable  in  all  branches 
of  business.  If  individuals  or  firms  are  able  to  become 
so  successful  that  they  can  produce  their  products  at  a 
lesser  price  than  competitors  or  others,  this  is  legitimate 
business  and  worthy  of  emulation. 

But,  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  when  vast  sums  of 
money  are  contributed  by  men  of  great  wealth  for  the 
purpose  of  monopolizing  and  controlling  commodities, 
especially  those  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
general,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  burdensome,  unrea- 
sonable, unfair  and  unjust  to  the  majority  of  mankind, 
and  especially  to  the  poor  and  working  classes,  then  it 
is  high  time  to  call  a  halt.  Such  usurpations  of  powerful 
control  should  be  legislated  against  and  their  unjust  de- 
mands curbed.  It  appears  now  to  us  that  the  "  tendency 
of  the  times  "  is  fast  drifting  to  a  condition  when  the 
days  of  business  men  with  small  capital  will  be  un- 
known, and  instead  of  there  being  thousands  of  men  do- 
ing a  moderate-sized  business  nearly  all  industries  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  few,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  practically  reduced  to  only  two  classes — a 
few  very  rich,  and  the  masses  very  poor.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  much  to  be  deplored  condition  of  affairs 
can  and  will  be  averted,  else  we  will  become  a  nation  of 
a  few  aristocrats,  while  the  vast  majority  will  be  prac- 
tically serfs  and  paupers. 
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CREDIT  AND  DISCOUNT. 

During  past  years  in  this  country  credit  has  been  too 
cheap  and  entirely  too  easily  obtained  and  granted. 
Manufacturers  and  wholesale  houses  have  been  too 
anxious  to  make  a  showing  of  large  sales,  and  of  doing 
a  large  business,  and  have  been  too  free  in  granting 
credit,  without  first  obtaining  sufficient  and  reliable  in- 
formation regarding  the  purchaser's  financial  responsi- 
bility, and  also  his  reputation  for  honesty  and  moral 
character.  That  credit  is  necessary,  to  some  extent,  no 
one  will  deny.  A  dealer's  financial  responsibility  alone 
should  not,  in  all  cases,  govern  their  worthiness  of 
credit.  Frequently  have  we  known  of  instances  where 
dealers  have  made  dishonest  failures,  and  their  creditors 
have  accepted  a  small  percentage  of  their  claim  in  full 
compromise;  and  then  immediately  after  have  turned 
around  and  extended  credit  anew  to  them,  perhaps  in  the 
end  only  to  suffer  another  similar  experience  and  loss. 
This  should  not  be.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  whole- 
sale shoe  dealers  of  this  country,  and  particularly  those 
in  New  York,  have  taken  this  matter  up,  and  have  or- 
ganized for  protection  against  this  class  of  dishonest 
debtors,  and  not  only  refuse  to  grant  to  such  a  renewal 
of  credit,  but  also  decline  to  sell  them  any  goods  what- 
ever, even  for  cash. 

Were  such  a  system  carried  out  throughout  the  entire 
country ;  the  days  of  dishonest  failures  would  very  nearly 
be  at  an  end.  I  do  not  altogether  decry  the  system  of 
granting  a  reasonable  amount  of  credit  to  worthy  and 
deserving  dealers.  The  business  of  this  country  has 
always  been  largely  transacted  on  credit,  and  probably 
will  always  be  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  small  dealers,  particularly  in  the  shoe  trade, 
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who  are  possessed  of  but  small  financial  capital  and  re- 
sponsibility, many  of  whom  are  strictly  honest,  hard- 
working men,  honestly  endeavoring  to  make  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  doing  a  moderate- 
sized  business,  who  would  as  soon  think  of  cutting  off 
their  good  right  hand  as  they  would  to  default  in  paying 
their  honest  debts.  Such  people  should  be  encouraged, 
by  being  granted  a  reasonable  amount  of  credit,  and 
should  misfortune  by  fire,  floods  or  other  unavoidable 
calamity  overtake  them,  and  cause  them  serious  loss, 
then,  in  such  cases  wholesale  merchants  should  be  mag- 
nanimous with  them,  and,  if  need  be,  accept  a  reasonable 
compromise  in  settlement  of  their  claims.  But  where 
failures  are  shown  to  be  premeditated  swindles,  which 
frequently  in  the  past  have  occurred,  such  defaulting 
dealers  should  be  dealt  with  rigorously,  and  thereafter 
entirely  excluded  from  receiving  any  credit  whatever. 

When  that  time  arrives,  as  I  earnestly  hope  it  soon 
will,  the  losses  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  by 
failure  of  dealers  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  retail  dealer  of  shoes  should  not  be  asked  to  grant 
credit.  If  persons  are  not  able  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  shoes 
at  the  time  they  need  them,  it  is  uncertain  when  they 
will  be  better  prepared,  and  should  wait  until  they  get 
the  cash. 

I  think  that  if  any  retail  dealer  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  granting  credit  will  figure  up  his  losses  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  will  find  that  his  losses  from  same 
will  amount  to  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
such  accounts  which  in  the  aggregate  he  carries  con- 
stantly on  his  ledger.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  by  an 
only  too  bitter  experience.  The  nearer  approach  to  cash 
purchases  a  retail  dealer  is  able  to  attain,  the  better  his 
credit,  and  the  more  desirable  customer  he  is  for  the 
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manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  is  able  to  purchase  his  goods  at  rock-bottom 
prices.  Every  retail  dealer  should  endeavor  to  so  ar- 
range his  finances  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  best 
obtainable  cash  discounts.  He  should  do  this,  even  if 
he  is  obliged  to  borrow  from  his  bank,  or  elsewhere,  the 
money  with  which  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  best  ob- 
tainable discounts.  Any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  readily  figure  for  himself,  that  although  he  should 
borrow  all  the  money  for  his  purchases,  and  pay  interest 
for  same  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  using  this  money  to 
discount  all  his  purchases,  and  if  he  turns  his  stock,  as 
he  should  do,  at  least  four  times  each  year,  he  will  more 
than  make  it  pay. 
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AMBITIONS   AND    DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

It  is  laudable  that  every  one  should  have  ambition, 
and  the  word  can  properly  be  used  to  express  a  desire  to 
accomplish  very  many  things.  It  is  a  particularly  praise- 
worth}^  ambition  to  so  live  this  life  that  we  can  be  help- 
ful and  beneficial  to  our  fellowmen,  helpful  in  giving 
wise  advice  and  rendering  to  others  all  the  assistance 
we  can,  not  alone  pecuniary,  where  needed  and  de- 
served, but  also,  and  in  a  higher  and  better  sense,  by 
giving  kind  and  encouraging  words  of  advice,  and,  so  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  doing,  warning  them  of  the  dangers 
and  obstacles  that  are  sure  to  be  found  in  the  pathway 
of  all,  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  our  own  experience 
and  knowledge. 

The  ambitions  of  men  tend  into  different  channels, 
and  it  is  a  fortunate  provision  of  nature  that  this  is  so, 
but  there  is  no  one  variety  of  ambition  so  strong  as  that 
for  the  acquirement  of  w^ealth.  To  a  certain  limit  this 
is  a  laudable  aim,  but  there  are  many  things  that  are  far 
greater  in  value  to  ourselves  and  to  mankind  generally 
than  the  possession  of  great  wealth.  We  need  only  to 
turn  to  the  lives  of  the  most  wealthy  men  of  our  day  and 
generation  for  proof  of  the  truth  that  even  the  attain- 
ment of  fabulous  wealth  is  not  altogether  self-satisfying 
to  their  ambition.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  adage: 
'*  The  more  we  have  the  more  we  desire." 

Seldom  do  we  find  men  of  great  wealth  satisfied  and 
willing  to  retire,  but  still  working,  striving,  scheming 
and  worrying  until  nature  will  no  longer  stand  the  strain 
and  they  have  to  halt,  broken  in  health  of  body  or  mind, 
unable  to  enjoy  the  good  things  v/hich  God  has  so  liber- 
ally provided  for  His  children.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
decry    or   discourage    the   ambition    to    attain    worldly 
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riches,  for  without  great  accumulations  of  large  fortunes., 
and  even  combinations  of  them,  many  great  enterprises 
and  vast  schemes  for  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  commerce  could  not  have  been  advanced  to 
that  stage  of  perfection  which  we  see  all  about  us  to-day. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  duty  each  man  owes  to  himself  and  to 
those  dependent  on  him  to  at  least  accumulate  enough 
of  this  world's  goods  to  place  him  beyond  want  and  suf- 
fering in  the  days  of  sickness,  accident  or  old  age. 

The  disappointments  in  life  probably  have  far  ex- 
ceeded in  number,  particularly  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  the 
successes.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  failures  in  the 
accomplishment  of  ambition  for  the  attainment  of 
v/ealth.  Many  lives  have  been  wrecked,  their  ambition 
crushed,  aspirations  destroyed,  anticipations  blighted, 
hearts  and  spirits  broken  by  their  own  failures  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  long-sought  desire,  and  by  the 
lack  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  of  those  to  whom 
they  have  vainly  looked  for  appreciation  of  their  efforts. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  man  should  count  life  a  success 
who  can  look  back  upon  it  with  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing able  to  say  he  has  not  wilfully  or  knowingly  injured 
his  fellowman,  but,  instead,  has  striven,  according  to  the 
ability  and  talent  given  him,  to  do  whatever  he  could 
for  the  betterment  of  his  fellows,  the  relief  of  distress 
and  the  amelioration  of  suffering,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  a  still  greater  and  more  desirable  ambition  of  ac- 
cumulating "  riches  that  fadeth  not  away.**  Such  a  re- 
trospect to  cheer  the  declining  years  of  a  busy  life  is  in- 
deed a  treasure  beyond  riches. 
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THE  SAMPLE  TRUNK. 

I  well  remember  that  in  the  early  days  of  my  travel- 
ing, shoe  salesmen,  especially  those  from  jobbing  houses, 
carried  their  samples  in  large  black  grain  leather  bags. 
In  those  early  days  jobbing  firms  were  expected  to  carry 
nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  shoes  that  were  re- 
quired in  a  retail  shoe  store.  Frequently  then  we  would 
see  salesmen  carrying  greasy  kip,  cowhide,  grain  and 
split  leather  boots,  miners'  and  Hungarian  nailed  boots, 
hobnailed  brogans,  together  with  men's,  women's, 
misses'  and  children's  fine  shoes,  even  to  white  kid  slip- 
pers, mixed  together  in  almost  endless  confusion.  On 
many  occasions  have  I  lugged  tzvo  such  large  bags  of 
samples,  seemingly  weighing  nearly  a  hundred  pounds 
each,  from  store  to  store,  until  my  back  ached  from  the 
burden.  Salesmen  from  manufacturers  were  the  first  to 
resort  to  sample  trunks.  Soon  after  salesmen  from  job- 
bers followed  suit.  Generally  these  were  old-fashioned 
heavy  wooden  trunks  bound  with  hoop  iron  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  trays  were  made  open  at  top.  But  soon  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  manufacture  of  sample 
trunks,  especially  those  for  shoe  salesmen.  During  my 
career  as  a  traveling  shoe  salesman  I  have  carried  trunks 
made  by  several  different  trunk  makers,  many  of  them 
made  by  the  leading  trunk  makers  of  that  time. 
Such  firms  as  Crouch  &  Fitzgerald  and  W.  O.  Headley 
&  Co.  were  among  the  leading  trunk  makers  of  those 
days.  Many  styles  and  shapes  were  made  of  different 
material,  some  of  wood,  others  of  iron  or  steel,  and  oc= 
casionally  we  would  see  a  rawhide  trunk. 

In  recent  years  great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  sample  trunks  and  their  compartments  for  carrying 
samples.    Among  the  different  ones  I  have  used  those 
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made  by  A.  W.  Faber  &  Son,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  were  the 
most  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  Now  nearly  all  sample 
shoe  trunks  are  made  with  trays  or  grips,  strapped  to- 
gether, some  of  them  containing  separate  compartments 
for  one  or  two  shoes.  These  grips  or  cases  are  very  con- 
venient for  the  salesman  to  carry  out  to  the  trade  a  small 
number  of  special  sample  shoes  which  he  may  desire  to 
show  in  stores.  After  all,  it  matters  but  little  what  sort 
of  a  sample  trunk  or  grip  a  salesman  may  have  if  he  has 
the  right  kind  of  samples  in  them  and  the  ability  to  prop- 
erly show  them  and  secure  orders  from  the  shoe  mer- 
chant. Orders  are  what  the  firm  want;  not  long-winded 
letters  describing  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  hardness 
of  the  times,  failure  of  crops,  the  excitement  over  poli- 
tics, etc.,  as  excuses  for  lack  of  orders.  I  think  that  as 
a  general  thing  no  other  class  of  salesmen  is  more  de- 
voted and  attentive  to  their  business  than  are  traveling 
shoe  salesmen. 

Frequently  we  find  them  in  their  sample  room  at  the 
hotel  showing  samples  all  the  evening  and  into  the  "  wee 
sma'  hours  "  of  morning,  and  then,  perhaps,  must  spend 
another  hour  packing  their  trunks  for  their  departure  on 
an  early  morning  train.  Also  frequently  they  are 
obliged  to  crawl  out  of  their  warm  bed  to  make  an  early 
train,  perhaps  ride  all  day  and  half  of  the  next  night  in 
an  ordinary  railroad  coach,  and  after  riding  one  or  more 
nights  in  a  sleeping  car,  often  arrive  at  their  destination 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  all  "  broke  up,"  tired  and 
travel-stained;  but  still  he  must  get  out  and  hustle  for 
trade  the  next  day. 

The  life  of  a  traveling  salesman  is  not  ''  one  continual 
round  of  pleasure,"  nor  their  "  pathway  strewn  \yith 
roses,"  as  some  people  imagine  it  to  be.  He  has  some- 
thing else  to  do  besides  attending  baseball  games  and 
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horse  races  in  the  afternoon  and  theatres,  balls  and  par- 
ties in  the  evening.  If  a  salesman  makes  it  profitable 
for  his  firm  and  for  himself  he  certainly  has  no  "  picnic  " 
in  doing  so.  If  he  is  not  successful  he  is  liable  to  soon 
be  told  by  his  employer  that  his  services  are  no  longer 
required. 

People  who  have  a  business  located  where  they  can 
spend  their  evenings  and  leisure  time  at  home  with  their 
families  and  friends  and  able  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life,  little  realize  what  it  means  to  be  a 
traveling  salesman,  to  be  absent  from  his  home,  family, 
sweetheart  and  friends,  two  or  three  months  at  a  time, 
changing  his  environment  nearly  every  day,  meeting 
new  faces,  mostly  strangers,  making  new  customers  and 
acquaintances.  All  these  things  to  be  properly  done  re- 
quire, energy,  endurance,  ability,  tact  and  judgment. 
Salesmen  should  not  be  blamed  if  they  do  occasionally 
get  together  a  jolly  party  and  pass  a  pleasant  evening 
in  innocent  amusement  and  games  and  relating  remin- 
iscences and  stories.  The  life  of  traveling  salesmen  is 
not  altogether  what,  to  the  novice,  it  appears  on  the  sur- 
face to  be.  They  earn  every  dollar,  and  frequently  more 
than  they  receive,  and  deserve  little  of  the  harsh  criti- 
cism which  they  sometimes  get. 

While  I  do  not  justify  the  practice,  still  you  can  hardly 
blame  the  unmarried  young  fellows,  old  widowers,  and 
even,  at  times,  married  men,  for  occasionally  having  a 
little  innocent  flirtation  with  some  pretty  girl. 

How  can  you  blame  the  poor  fellows,  often  so  long 
absent  from  home,  and  the  dear  girls — God  bless  them! 
look  so  bewitching  and  tempting?  You  know  that  a 
noted  poet  once  truthfully  wrote,  that 

"  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men." 
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And  as  traveling  salesmen  certainly  are  among  the 
very  best,  they  should  not  be  too  harshly  criticized. 
But,  seriously,  I  am  sure  that  on  an  average  traveling 
salesmen  compare  very  favorably  in  morals,  habits  and 
piety  with  the  average  man  in  other  walks  of  life.  Be- 
cause an  occasional  one  "  goes  wrong  "  it  would  be  un- 
just to  condemn  the  whole  fraternity  on  that  account. 

I  know  from  long  experience  that  the  old  traveling 
salesmen  of  earlier  times  were,  as  a  rule,  an  honest,  hard- 
working, conscientious  class  of  men,  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  success  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  The  pioneer  traveling  salesmen  of  this  country 
are  fast  disappearing  and  it  is  quite  doubtful  if,  "  taking 
them  all  in  all,  we  shall  ever  see  their  like  again."  Let 
us  hope  and  believe  that  all  of  them,  when  they  have 
ended  their  last  trip  and  arrive  at  their  **  haven  of  rest," 
and  for  the  last  time  have  turned  in  their  sample  trunks, 
their  truthful  expense  account,  and  made  their  last  final 
settlement  with  the  Great  Master,  will  hear  it  said  by 
Him :  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.  En- 
ter into  the  just  rewards  of  the  faithful  traveling  sales- 
man." 
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THE  EMPIRE  STATE  AS  A  SHOE  MANUFAC- 
TURING CENTRE. 

With  due  and  proper  respect  to  all  the  other  States  of 
this  glorious  union  of  States  we  must  all  concede  that 
New  York  State  is  justly  styled  the  "  Empire  State,"  at 
least  in  point  of  trade,  commerce  and  wealth.  Nearly 
every  State  of  our  Union  is  specially  noted  for  some 
particular  thing,  whether  it  be  intelligence,  education, 
industries,  trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  minerals, 
wealth  or  other  special  distinguishing  features. 

Massachusetts,  one  of  the  very  oldest  of  our  colonies, 
has  always  been  famed  for  her  industries,  education, 
patriotism,  and  Boston,  particularly,  for  its  refinement, 
social  customs,  isms  of  various  sorts,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  her  celebrated  brown  bread  and  baked  beans, 
broiled  live  lobsters  and  musty  ale.  Boston  has  long 
since  probably  fittingly  been  dubbed  the  "  Hub  of  the 
Universe." 

We  shall  say  nothing  derogatory  to  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  particularly  Boston,  for  we  like  "  her 
rock-ribbed  hills,"  pretty  towns,  villages  and  ladies,  hos- 
pitable people,  industrious  and  frugal  inhabitants,  her 
patriotic  citizens,  ancient  traditions,  and  many  other  en- 
dearing qualities. 

In  a  short  article  like  this  we  can  say  but  very  little 
or  nothing  regarding  other  States  of  the  Union,  but 
when  it  comes  the  turn  of  the  staunch  old  State  of  New 
York  (the  home  of  the  writer  since  birth),  then  we  feel 
we  cannot  expatiate  too  freely  or  lavishly  upon  her 
greatness,  power  and  glory. 

Tis  the  "  Empire  State "  practically  that  usually 
sways  and  determines  the  result  at  our  general  elections, 
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the  old  adage  at  election  time  being,  "  As  goes  the  Em- 
pire State,  so  goes  the  Union." 

Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  undoubtedly  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  ranks  first  in  the  aggregate  of  shoes 
produced  over  those  of  any  other  State.  But  in  the  mat- 
ter of  quality  we  must  all '  admit  that  the  "  Empire 
State  "  was  the  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  shoes 
over  those  made  in  Massachusetts  or  any  other  State. 
While  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States  are 
now  manufacturing  very  many  much  finer  grades  of 
shoes  than  they  originally  and  formerly  made,  still  the 
grand  old  ''  Empire  State  "  still  holds  the  lead  in  the 
manufacture  of  strictly  fine  shoes.  While  a  few  other 
towns  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State  are  manufac- 
turing very  many  shoes,  the  great  plant  of  the  Endicott- 
Johnson  Co.,  at  Endicott  and  Lestershire,  near  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  are  probably  now  daily  turning  out  a 
greater  quantity  of  shoes  than  any  other  one  shoe  plant 
in  the  world,  although  they  say  Thomas  G.  Plant  Co. 
has  facilities  for  manufacturing  10,000  pairs  ladies'  shoes 
per  day,  and  the  business  so  rapidly  increasing  that  they 
are  building  large  additions  to  their  now  enormous  fac- 
tory in  Boston. 

Rochester,  the  home  of  fine  shoemaking,  particularly 
ladies'  fine  shoes,  still  holds  her  lead  over  all  other  cities 
of  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  fine  shoes, 
while  Syracuse,  Buffalo  and  Albany  are  all  making  more 
or  less  shoes,  while  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  City  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  where  a  few  years  since  were  several  factories 
manufacturing  ladies'  fine  shoes,  no  shoes  at  all  are  now 
manufactured  there. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  also  is  a  very  desirable  place  in  which 
to  locate  shoe  factories,  as  it  also  is  for  almost  any  other 
manufacturing  industry,  and  is  a  delightful  place  for 
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residence.  The  City  of  Brooivlyn,  N.  Y.,  is  now  cutting 
a  larger  figure  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  shoes  of 
various  styles  and  grades,  mostly  of  the  better  qualities. 

The  States  of  Ohio  and  Missouri  are  also  both  now 
cutting  quite  a  figure  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  but 
while  they  are  making,  particularly  in  Cincinnati,  quite 
a  quantity  of  fine  grade  shoes,  still  the  principal  part  of 
the  productions  of  these  tw^o  States,  like  Massachusetts, 
and  other  New  England  States,  are  confined  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  manufacture  of  medium  and  cheaper 
grades,  and  one  factory  in  particular — Wolfe  Bros.  Shoe 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio — are  making  such  excellent 
shoes,  solid,  stylish  and  so  cheap  they  are  giving  com- 
petitors on  their  grades  in  the  East  a  "  lively  run  for 
their  money." 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  also  are  manufacturing 
many  shoes,  more  or  less,  in  many  cities  of  those  States, 
though,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
w^hich  city  is  celebrated  for  men's  strictly  fine  shoes,  as 
a  rule  the  shoes  manufactured  in  these  two  States  are 
also  of  the  more  medium  and  cheaper  grades.  Promi- 
nent among  the  successful  m.anufacturers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania stand  the  Harrisburg  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  who  are  doing  a  large  business  on  medium  and 
fine  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  shoes,  and  giving 
special  good  values  for  prices. 

We  could  also  extend  the  comparison  of  the  ''  Empire 
State  "  with  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  in  points 
of  industries,  trade,  commerce  and  men  of  vast  wealth, 
as  well  as  men  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion, and  especially  very  many  professional  men  and 
statesmen  of  past  and  present  time,  all,  I  think,  quite 
favorable  in  comparison  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  the 
"  Empire  State."    In  fact,  New  York  City  appears  to  be 
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the  Mecca  for  distinguished  men  in  the  law  and  other 
professions,  as  well  as  great  financiers  and  men  of  large 
wealth  to  flock  to,  and  seek  a  home  and  business,  even 
after  having  accumulated  wealth  and  attained  fame  in 
other  States.  New  York  City  having  the  finest  harbor 
of  any  city  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  must  ever 
continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  depots 
for  importations,  and  immigration.  The  number  of 
foreigners  now  every  day  landing  on  her  hospitable 
shores  run  up  into  the  thousands,  and  far  greater  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Notwith- 
standing the  rapid  increase  in  our  exportations  our  pres- 
ent importations,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  those  of  any 
previous  time. 

If  we  should  extend  this  article  we  might  make  it. of 
an  almost  indefinite  length  in  the  description  of  the  mul- 
titude of  attractions,  merits  and  diversified  business  in- 
terests, and  the  notable  people,  both  men  and  women, 
of  the  "  Empire  State,"  but  this  is  needless,  for  we 
think  the  whole  world  well  knows  that  New  York  State 
stands  peerless  among  her  sister  States  as  the  greatest, 
all  in  all,  of  our  grand  federation  of  States.  In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  the  most 
justly  proud,  honored  and  glorious  of  all  the  great  States 
of  the  Republic  will  stand  out  most  prominent  the 
•*  Empire  State." 
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SHOEMAKING,   PAST   AND   PRESENT, 

With  the  advent  of  the  white  man  came  leather  made 
from  the  skins  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  use  of  upper 
leathers  called  calf,  kip  and  cowhide.  In  more  recent 
times  the  skins  of  the  goat,  kid  and  sheep  are  extensively 
used.  Probably  no  trade  or  industry  has  undergone 
such  a  radical  change  during  the  past  half  century  as 
that  of  shoemaking. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants  when 
it  was  customary  for  the  itinerant  shoemaker  (especially 
in  the  rural  districts)  to  go  from  house  to  house  carry- 
ing his  ''  kit  of  tools,"  and  there  remain  making  and  re- 
pairing shoes  for  all  the  family  before  the  rigors  of  win- 
ter set  in.  Then  came  the  local  shoeshop,  where  the  in- 
habitants went  to  have  their  shoes  made  and  repaired, 
frequently  bringing  leather  of  their  own  tannage  for  the 
same.  The  shoemaker  and  jolly  cobbler  were  usually 
notable  characters,  and  almost  indispensable  in  the 
community. 

The  boots  and  shoes  of  their  manufacture  were  all 
strictly  hand  made,  and  those  in  the  country  districts  par- 
ticularly. The  soles  were  fastened  on  with  the  old- 
fashioned  pegs.  It  was  then  a  rarity  for  a  person  to  be 
so  extravagant  as  to  have  a  pair  of  boots  made  with  soles 
sewed  on  by  handwelt  process;  but  gradually  this  line 
ol*  industry  changed.  Factories  sprang  up,  particularly 
in  the  towns  of  New  England,  for  the  wholesale  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes,  and  ere  long  the  McKay  sew- 
ing machine  was  invented,  which  sewed  through  both 
the  inner  and  outer  soles,  and  became  the  popular  way 
of  making  shoes  of  fine  quality  for  dress  wear. 

The  cable  screw,  and  a  little  later  the  standard  screw 
(still  popular),  superseded  the  old-fashioned  peg  in  the 
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manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  of  coarser  quality — for 
common  wear,  heavy  work  and  rough  usage.  Within 
a  few  years  past  the  Goodyear  welt  and  Goodyear  turn 
machines  were  invented,  and  their  introduction  and  al- 
most universal  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  shoes  has 
revolutionized  the  industry. 

The  occupation  of  the  custom  shoemaker  has  become 
almost  "  a  thing  of  the  past,"  and  to-day  we  seldom  find 
a  young  man  learning  the  trade  in  all  its  details,  and  the 
trade  of  the  shoemaker  has  become  reduced  to  that  of 
cobbler,  or  repairer;  and  even  this  work  is  done  prin- 
cipally by  persons  of  foreign  birth.  Now  we  find  thriv- 
ing shoe  factories  in  nearly  all  towns  and  cities  through- 
out the  country,  many  of  them  turning  out  hundreds  of 
pairs  of  shoes  daily,  not  alone  for  home  consumption, 
but  also  for  export. 

In  former  times,  not  long  since,  the  best  and  finest 
leathers,  such  as  French  calf,  kid,  etc.,  were  imported, 
but  with  the  growth  and  development  of  this  country 
new  methods  of  tannage  of  leather  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  United  States  Jtozv  is  manufacturing  leather 
superior  to  the  imported  article.  At  the  present  time 
nearly  all  shoes  are  made  from  leather  manufactured 
here.  It  is  also  exported,  as  well  as  the  manufactured 
product,  which  has  grown  during  the  past  few  years  to 
such  an  extent  that  American-manufactured  shoes  have 
invaded  nearly  all  European  countries.  Handsomely 
fitted  up  stores  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  American-made 
shoes  have  been  successfully  opened  in  Paris,  London, 
Berlin  and  other  large  cities  of  Europe. 

In  former  times  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  place  an 
import  duty  upon  shoes  and  leather  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  while  an  import  duty  still  exists  upon  the  man- 
ufactured goods,  and  I  believe  also  upon  certain  grades 
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of  leather,  still  it  was  long  ago  demonstrated  that  such 
duty  was  no  longer  necessary. 

The  new  and  improved  styles  of  lasts  upon  which 
American  shoes  are  now  made,  giving  them  a  beautiful 
outline  and  comfortable  feeling  to  the  wearer,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  variety  of  widths  and  shapes,  has  made 
it  possible  for  any  person  (unless  having  a  deformity  of 
the  feet)  to  be  easily  fitted  with  a  beautifully  finished 
pair  of  shoes  of  almost  any  color  desired  and  at  moder- 
ate cost.  Those  made  by  the  Goodyear  welt  process  are 
fully  equal  in  comfort  and  wear  to  the  original  hand- 
sewed  welt;  and  unless  one  is  an  expert,  he  cannot  tell 
from  examination  whether  or  not  they  are  made  by 
hand  sewing  or  from  its  imitation. 

There  are  so  many  manufacturers  of  fine  shoes  of 
merit  now  that  one  is  sure  of  securing  a  neat,  service- 
able shoe  by  the  purchase  of  the  product  of  almost  any 
of  them.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  men  who  have  assisted 
in  making  the  shoe  history  of  America : 

The  old  firm  of  Hanan  &  Son,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  fine 
shoes  of  superior  quality,  for  dress  and  street  wear.  The 
better  grades  of  their  shoes,  made  both  by  hand  and 
Goodyear  welt  process  and  sold  at  prices  from  $5  to 
$7  per  pair,  are  really  superior  in  point  of  style  and 
Avorkmanship  to  the  best  custom  made.  The  wonderful 
success  of  the  Goodyear  welt  and  turn  machines,  not 
alone  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Europe,  is  largely  due 
to  the  enterprising  and  untiring  efltort  of  John  Hanan, 
of  this  firm.  The  firm  of  Hanan  &  Son  is  well  known 
throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  this  country 
and  also  in  foreign  countries,  and  their  name  or  trade- 
mark on  a  shoe  is  a  sure  guarantee.  They  have  estab- 
lished many  fine  retail  stores  in  the  large  cities  of  this 
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country  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  product  of  their 
own  factory. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  noted  manufacturers  of 
ladies'  strictly  fine  shoes,  sandals  and  slippers,  is  the  old- 
established  firm  of  Laird,  Schober  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  whose  extra  fine  productions  can  be  found  in 
at  least  one  first-class  store  in  nearly  every  large  city 
in  this  country,  and  are  also  exported  to  Australia  and 
other  foreign  countries.  Among  the  deservedly  popular 
men's  fine  shoes  can  be  mentioned  particularly  those 
made  by  the  well-knov^n  and  extensively  advertised  W. 
L.  Douglas,  of  Brockton,  Mass.  The  name,  fame  and 
face  of  Mr.  Douglas  is  known  and  recognized  almost 
everywhere.  He  has  established  nearly  one  hundred 
stores  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  shoes  of  his  own  manu- 
facture in  nearly  as  many  cities  throughout  this  country 
and  are  also  sold  by  one  retailer  in  nearly  every  town. 
There  may  also  be  mentioned  in  men's  fine  shoes  those 
made  by  the  justly  popular  firm  of  Emerson  &  Co.,  of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  who  have  many  stores  in  the  large 
cities.  The  firm  of  Howard  &  Foster,  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  popular  manufac- 
turers of  men's  shoes  at  medium  prices.  One  member 
of  this  enterprising  firm  is  Charles  Howard,  to  whose 
efficient  management  of  the  financial  office  and  the  de- 
tail work  of  the  factory  its  success  has  largely  been  due. 
The  junior  member,  Charles  Foster,  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  popular  salesmen  among  the  army  of  com- 
mercial travelers,  and  to  his  ability  not  only  as  a  sales- 
man, but  to  his  good  taste,  skill  and  judgment  in  pre- 
paring for  what  the  demands  of  the  trade  require,  is  also 
due  a  richly-merited  share  of  the  firm's  success. 

In  the  manufacture  of  men's  fine  shoes  at  medium 
prices  probably  there  is  no  factory  in  this  country  that 
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gives  better  value  in  quality  of  material,  style  and  work- 
manship for  the  price  than  those  made  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  George  G.  Snow,  of  Brockton.  His  shoes 
are  sold  largely  to  the  retailers  in  the  West  and  South 
by  their  able  traveling  salesmen,  and  are  also  extensively 
sold  by  many  large  wholesale  firms  to  the  retailers 
throughout  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  Among  the 
wholesale  dealers  who  handle  this  popular  line,  the  large 
wholesale  manufacturing  and  jobbing  firm  of  A.  J.  Bates 
&  Co.,  of  Church  street.  New  York  City,  is  the  greatest 
distributor  to  the  retailer  of  this  line  of  men's  shoes. 
Thomas  G.  Plant  Company,  of  Boston,  has  also  assisted 
in  making  history  with  their  specialties.  The  capacity 
of  this  factory  is  from  six  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
pairs  daily,  and  the  wonderful  growth  and  success  of  this 
firm  are  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  efficient 
skill  and  ability  of  Thomas  G.  Plant  as  a  first-class  de- 
signer and  mechanic  of  much  taste  and  judgment  in  the 
detail  of  manufacturing  shoes.  The  Thomas  G.  Plant 
Shoe  Company's  shoes  are  sold  to  the  retailer  both  by 
capable  representatives  direct  from  the  factory  and  by  a 
few  leading  wholesale  merchants,  notably  so  by  the  re- 
liable firm  of  Clark-PIutchinson  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York  City. 

Among  the  more  prominent  large  retailers  of  shoes  in 
this  country  stands  the  name  of  A.  J.  Cammeyer,  of 
Sixth  avenue,  New  York  City,  who  has  the  handsomest 
and  largest  exclusive  retail  shoe  store  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  the  world.  His  yearly  sales  are 
larger  than  any  other  exclusive  shoe  store,  aggregating 
over  a  million  dollars  annually.  His  stock  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  it  would  be  entirely  useless  for  me,  in  an 
article  like  this,  to  give  the  reader  any  adequate  idea  of 
its  magnitude.    The  name  of  A.  J.  Cammeyer,  by  his  ex- 
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tensive  advertising  and  living  to  the  letter  of  same,  has 
become  a  ''  household  word,"  and  any  person  can  there 
find  shoes,  at  moderate  cost,  for  quality  adapted  to  thf 
use  of  people  in  every  vocation  in  life. 

**  So  long  as  babies  are  born  barefoot  "  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  must  continue  and  increase,  and  I  look  on 
in  wonder  and  amazement  at  its  progress,  and  cannot 
imagine  how  the  understandings  of  75,000,000  people 
ol  the  United  States  could  be  clad  to-day  if  we  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  methods  employed  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  "  Art  of  Shoemaking." 
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TAN    SHOES   POPULAR   AGAIN. 

The  writer  does  not  profess  to  be  either  "  a  prophet 
or  the  son  of  a  prophet,"  but  perhaps  some  readers  of 
the  Recorder  will  remember  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  issue  of  July  30,  1902,  which  was  written 
by  the  writer  of  this,  wherein  he  favored  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tan  shoe,  especially  for  summer  every- 
day wear,  and  predicted  there  would  be  a  large  demand 
for  them  this  summer.  Although  the  writer,  by  reason 
of  his  permanent  infirmities  of  not  being  able  to  walk, 
or  travel  about,  and  personally  observe  the  "  signs  of 
the  times,"  may  not,  by  some,  be  considered  reliable 
authority  on  the  subject,  still  by  reading  the  shoe  trade 
journals,  and  from  former  personal  experience  in  wear- 
ing tan  shoes  with  much  comfort  and  satisfaction,  we, 
long  since,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  can't  keep 
a  good  thing  down,  any  more  than  you  can  ''  keep  a 
good  man  down,"  and  consequently  we  felt  last  3^ear 
that  the  attempt  to  eliminate  the  tan  shoe  from  the 
trade  would,  in  the  end,  prove  futile.  Besides  this,  we 
consider  it  unwise  for  both  manufacturer  and  retailer  to 
Avish  to  discard  tan  shoes  altogether,  and  especially  so 
when  people  in  general  desire  to  purchase  and  wear 
them. 

We  have  failed  to  find  a  single  person  who  has  ever 
worn  a  pair  of  good  quality  tan  shoes,  made  of  either 
•calf  or  kidskin,  who  said  they  were  not  pleased  with 
them,  and  generally  those  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves have  said  they  are  the  most  comfortable  and  sat- 
isfactory shoe,  in  all  respects,  for  summer  w^ear  particu- 
larly, of  any  shoe  they  have  ever  v/orn.  The  tan  shoe 
is  easily  cleaned  and  polished,  and  generally  they  give 
better  service  than  almost  any  black  shoe.    There  are 
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two  things  which  I  am  pleased  to  notice  in  the  present 
tan  shoe  situation,  and  these  are,  the  consumers  are  ask- 
ing only  for  a  good  quality  of  either  tan  calf  or  tan  kid 
shoe,  and  the  shades  of  color  desired  are  now  confined  to 
only  about  two,  and  these  principally  the  darker  shades. 
These  two  points,  so  desirable,  are  along  the  same  line 
of  reasoning  which  we  used  in  our  article  written  for  the 
Recorder  last  July,  as  above  mentioned. 

There  appeared  to  be  strong  opposition  by  a  majority 
of  manufacturers  against  making  tan  shoes  for  the  pres- 
ent summer  trade,  and  we  understand  many  manufac- 
turers made  no  samples  at  all  for  this  run  of  trade,  and 
those  who  did  make  tan  samples  made  but  very  few, 
and  instructed  their  salesmen  to  not  push  their  sale,  but 
rather  instead,  advise  their  customers  not  to  place  orders 
for  them,  as  they  were  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  we  often 
find,  **  The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  aft  gang 
agley."  Now  we  learn  there  is  being  a  brisk  and  large 
demand  this  season  for  good  quality  of  tan  shoes, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  some  of  our  largest 
metropolitan  cities. 

Reports  come  that  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Baltimore  and  other  large  cities  are  having  a 
lively  demand  for  tan  shoes,  far  in  advance  of  the  antici- 
pations of  even  those  who  thought  there  would  be  a  lim- 
ited demand  for  them,  and  from  the  college  towns  of 
Princeton,  Cambridge  and  New  Haven  it  is  said  college 
men  want  no  other  shoe  than  tan  for  summer  outing 
wear.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  when  the  better 
class  of  the  large  cities  demand  a  certain  article,  or  style, 
even  though  it  may  be  the  rankest  kind  of  fad,  the  people 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  even  villages  in  the 
country  districts,  will  soon  "  catch  on,"  and  demand  the 
the  same. 
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One  very  good  and  strong  argument  why  the  retailer 
should  desire  to  continue  the  sale  of  tan  shoes  is,  that 
generally  customers  buy  more  shoes  than  they  would 
if  no  tan  shoes  were  worn ;  for  no  person  will  claim  that 
a  tan  shoe  is  the  proper  one  for  dress  wear,  hence 
wearers  must  need  have  at  least  two  pairs,  the  tans  for 
summer  outing  wear  and  a  pair  of  black  shoes  for  dress 
wear,  while  many  people  Avill  have  several  pairs  con- 
stantly on  hand,  adapted  to  their  several  vocations  and 
tastes ;  and  very  many  people  will  buy  two  pairs  of  tan 
shoes  for  summer;  one  low  cut  pair  and  the  other  high 
cut  bal  or  button,  or  possibly  congress  gaiter,  which 
largely  increases  the  sales  of  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers. Probably  it  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  job- 
bers and  retailers  that  so  few  tan  shoes  have  been  made 
the  past  two  seasons,  for  it  has  given  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  close  out  their  old  stock  of  out  of  date  colors 
and  styles  of  tan  shoes,  and  now,  no  doubt,  the  trade 
will  be  in  a  more  healthy  condition-  from  the  purging, 
and  are  better  prepared  to  take  on  a  lesser  number  of 
colors  and  grades  than  formerly,  and  principally  those 
of  fine  quality  tan  shoes. 

So  far  as  regards  the  retail  buyer  anticipating  his  de- 
mand for  tan  shoes,  and  danger  of  overstocking,  and 
carrying  over  the  winter  season  a  large  surplus  of  un- 
salable stock,  we  now  answer  by  the  same  argument 
that  we  used  last  year  in  article  above  referred  to,  that 
a  buyer  who  properly  understands  his  business  (and  no 
person  who  does  not  should  attempt  to  be  a  buyer)  can 
just  as  safely  anticipate  to  a  reasonable  extent  his  prob- 
able demand  for  tan  shoes  during  the  summer  as  he  can 
what  rubber  goods  he  will  likely  need  during  the  winter 
season;  for  the  demand  for  both  will  be  largely  regu- 
lated by  the  condition  of  the  weather.    The  wise  buyer 
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of  rubber  goods  does  not  place  his  early  advance  rubber 
order  for  more  rubber  goods  than  he  expects  he  can  sell 
during  the  winter,  for  if  he  should  happen  to  run  short 
a  few  cases  by  an  unusual  demand,  he  can  generally 
readily  find  them,  and  even  if  he  does  have  to  pay  5  per 
cent,  more  for  a  small  quantity  to  fill  up  the  deficiency,  it 
is  usually  better  to  pay  that  advance,  if  necessary,  than 
to  carry  over  a  large  quantity  of  rubbers  that  would  be 
dead  stock  for  half  a  year,  and  then  would  be  stale  stock, 
and  perhaps  out  of  style.  So  I  say  the  same  policy  could 
and  should  be  pursued  regarding  placing  a  large  advance 
order  for  tan  shoes,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  a  pretty  safe  rule 
for  a  buyer  to  pursue  with  his  entire  stock. 

Many  retailers,  particularly  in  large  cities,  are  now  having 
a  large  demand  for  men's  tan  shoes  especially,  and  the 
wise  and  fortunate  retailer  who  anticipated  this  demand 
in  time,  and  placed  on  his  shelves  tan  shoes  of  the  cor- 
rect sort,  are  the  ones  who  will  profit  by  their  good 
judgment  and  foresight.  The  months  of  June,  July  and 
August  and  September  are  the  months  when  there  is 
always  the  most  tan  shoes  worn,  and  the  city  retailer 
who  has  not  provided  for  this  present  summer's  demand 
should  at  once  "  get  a  hustle  on  himself  "  and  place  tan 
shoes  in  his  stock  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  especially 
those  of  good  quality  for  men,  and  on  latest  up-to-date 
styles  of  lasts,  colors  and  patterns.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  the  masses  of  people  in  this  country  con- 
trol, not  only  the  policies  of  state  and  nation,  but  also 
they  want  just  what  suits  them  best  in  the  way  of  ap- 
parel, and  if  they  want  tan  shoes  it  should  be  not  only 
the  duty,  but  also  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  make  tan  shoes. 
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RELATIONS    BETWEEN    TRAVELING    SALES- 
MEN  AND   THEIR   EMPLOYERS. 

The  relations  between  traveling  salesmen  and  their 
employers  could  almost  be  summed  up  in  the  few  words 
that  they  should  be  mutual.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
frequently  is  not  the  case.  There  are  certain  duties  and 
obligations  that  salesmen  owe  their  employers,  and  also 
there  are  other  duties  and  obligations  which  are  due 
from  employers  to  their  salesmen.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  neither  party  respects  these  duties  and  obliga- 
tions as  they  should  do. 

The  desirable  and  profitable  salesman  to  his  employer 
should  possess  other  qualifications  beside  those  of 
simply  selling  goods.  If  the  salesman  works  for  the 
best  interest  of  his  employer  in  all  respects  (which  I 
believe  most  good  salaried  salesmen  do)  they  must  ex- 
ercise good  judgment  in  selecting  desirable  customers, 
learn  their  characteristics  and  reputation  for  honesty, 
as  well  as  their  responsibility.  To  do  this  properly  and 
efficiently  a  salesman  should  have  the  ability  to  use  tact, 
discretion  and  good  judgment.  To  accomplish  these 
desirable  things  also  requires  time  and  patience. 

Frequently  salesmen  who  work  on  an  exclusive  com- 
mission and  pay  their  own  expenses  feel  that  their  time 
belongs  to  themselves,  that  they  have  a  right  to  carry 
as  many  side  lines  as  they  please,  and  probably  not  give 
their  regular  line  the  time  and  attention  they  would  do 
if  they  were  working  on  salary  and  carrying  only  one 
line  of  goods.  They  also  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
spend  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  gain  this  desir- 
able information.  There  are  other  reasons  why  I  think 
it  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  both  employer  and 
salesmen  that  employers  should   not  ask  salesmen  to 
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work  on  an  exclusive  commission  and  pay  his  own  trav- 
eling expenses. 

I  fully  realize  that  employers  cannot  afford  that  the 
sales  of  their  goods  should  cost  them  more  than  a  cer- 
tain reasonable  rate  of  commission.  This  is  perfectly 
legitimate  business  and  proper.  But  some  of  the  things 
of  which  I  do  justly  complain  is  the  practice  in  vogue 
among  employers  of  salesmen  that  no  matter  how  large 
an  acceptable  order  the  salesman  may  send  in  to  his 
firm,  if  for  any  reason  whatever  the  employer  is  unable 
to  fill  the  order  complete  (which  frequently  does  hap- 
pen, especially  among  jobbers,  for  lack  of  goods),  the 
commission  salesman  is  paid  his  commission  only  on  that 
portion  of  the  order  that  is  actually  filled  and  kept  by  the 
retailer ;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  whether  or  not  goods  are 
fairly  equal  to  sample,  soiled  or  imperfect,  the  retailer 
returns  goods,  these  returns  are  deducted  from  the  ag- 
gregate shipments  of  goods  sold  by  the  salesmen.  This 
I  claim  is  unjust  to  the  commission  salesman.  I  contend 
that  if  a  firm  furnishes  a  salesman  with  samples  and  he 
makes  sales  to  good  responsible  dealers,  and  his  firm  ac- 
cepts those  orders,  that  the  commission  salesman  should 
be  entitled  to  be  paid  full  commission  on  the  entire 
orders  whether  or  not  (except  for  unjustifiable  counter- 
mands) the  orders  are  ever  filled  complete;  or  any  of 
the  goods  should  be  returned  for  any  reason  that  the 
dealer  might  claim  he  has  for  returning  them,  so  long 
as  the  salesman  has  faithfully  performed  his  honest  duty 
in  making  the  sales  without  any  false  representations. 

Another  plan,  practiced  by  some  employers,  is,  that  in 
the  case  of  failure  of  the  customer  to  pay  for  the  goods, 
they  deduct  the  loss  from  the  commission  salesman's 
sales.  This  also  I  claim  is  unfair.  No  firm  accepts  and 
fills  -an  order  without  first  satisfying  themselves  as  to 
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the  dealer's  responsibility,  and  when  they  have  done 
this,  and  filled  the  order,  the  salesman's  responsibility 
should  cease.  Sometimes  the  credit  man  of  the  firm  is 
more  exacting  with  commission  salesmen  than  he  is  with 
salaried  salesmen;  they  frequently  turn  down  an  order 
from  him  which  they  would  not  do  if  the  order  cost  the 
firm  anything  to  obtain,  although  the  commission  sales- 
man has  spent  his  own  good  money  and  time  to  obtain 
the  order.  I  have  known  of  instances  where  customers 
have  sent  to  the  firm  duplicate  mail  orders  where  they 
have  purposely  omitted  to  give  the  commission  sales- 
man credit  for  the  sale.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  general 
complaint,  and  would  be  practiced  by  none  other  than 
a  dishonest  employer.  I  have  known  and  experienced 
instances,  also,  where  firms  or  their  cashiers,  or  credit 
men,  has  been  careless  about  sending  necessary  expense 
money  to  their  salesmen  when  reasonably  asked  for,  and 
the  salesmen  thereby  caused  much  inconvenience,  per- 
plexity and  loss  of  several  days'  valuable  time.  This 
also  is  an  injustice. 

I  do  not  contend  that  salesmen  should  have  the  best 
end  of  any  transaction.  I  think  that,  correcting  the 
above  mentioned  abuses,  he  is  not  getting  the  better  of 
it,  only  receiving  his  just  dues.  I  think  the  most  fair 
manner  for  employers  to  employ  salesmen  is  to  pay 
their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  a  reasonable  liv- 
ing guaranteed  salary,  and  also  a  certain  commission  on 
ali  accepted  orders ;  or  a  stated  salary  and  expenses,  and 
then  a  regular  commission  (usually  on  shoes  5  per  cent.) 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  commission  on  sales 
necessary  to  make  the  agreed  on  salary  and  expenses, 
based  on  the  same  rate  of  commission. 

After  a  salesman  has  worked  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  for  one  firm,  they  can  easily  determine  what  his 
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services  are  actually  worth,  and  then  should  be  wilHng 
to  pay  him  a  guaranteed  salary  commensurate  with  his 
worth  and  ability.  Then  the  salesman  will  feel  that  all 
his  time,  abilities  and  energies  belong  to  his  employer, 
and  I  am  sure  the  salesman  will  then  work  entirely  for 
the  best  interests  of  his  employer,  and  in  the  end  would 
prove  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  to  both  employer 
and  salesman.  The  best  of  exclusive  commission  sales- 
men are  very  liable  to  sell  goods  to  doubtful  dealers  to 
increase  their  sales,  when,  were  he  a  salaried  salesman, 
he  would  pass  such  a  dealer  and  omit  taking  the  chances. 
The  life  of  a  traveling  salesman  is  not  an  easy  one, 
and  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  meeting  v/ith  accident,  or  contracting  illness, 
which  would  incapacitate  him  for  labor.  This  is  what 
now  the  writer  is  experiencing  and  suffering  from.  So 
it  behooves  a  salesman  to  be  cautious  and  prudent,  and 
provide  against  the  days  of  accident,  sickness,  misfor- 
tune and  old  age,  for  if  that  time  unfortunately  comes  to 
him  and  finds  him  without  the  means  of  support,  as  it 
has  the  writer,  then  in  his  poverty,  misery,  distress  and 
solitude  he  can  reflect  over  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
then  fully  realize  the  truth  of  the  following  verses : 

"Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you; 
Grieve,  and  th-ey  turn  and  go; 
They  want  full  measure  of  all  your  pleasure, 
But  they  do  not  want  your  woe. 
Be  glad,  and  your  friends  are  many, 
Be  sad  and  you  lose  them  all; 
There  are  none  to  decline  your  nectar'd  wine. 
But  alone  you  must  drink  life's  gall." 
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HOW  SHALL  LABOR  TROUBLES  BE  AVOIDED? 

It  appears  to  us  that  labor  troubles  among  shoe  manu- 
facturers and  their  employees  is  of  altogether  too  frequent 
occurrence  and  should  be  avoided.  By  far  too  much 
valuable  time  and  large  amounts  of  m.oney  is  lost  by  strikes 
and  lockouts,  which  should  be  easily  avoided,  if  people 
on  each  side  would  be  reasonable  in  their  demands  on  the 
other.  Some  means  should  be  devised  (which  it  seems 
to  us  can  easily  be  done),  so  that  in  case  either  side  shall 
have  grievances  they  can  be  readily  adjusted  without 
resorting  to  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  thus  entailing  serious 
loss  to  each  party.  It  has  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer  that  a  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  three  or 
five  competent  and  unbiased  men  should  be  selected,  who 
shall  convene,  we  will  say,  at  Boston,  for  Eastern  manu- 
facturers and  employees,  and  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
those  of  the  Middle  States,  and  at  either  Cincinnati  or 
St.  Louis  for  those  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

If  difficulties  arise  between  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployees that  cannot  be  readily  settled  between  themselves, 
then  the  board  of  arbitrators  for  that  district  should  con- 
vene and  patiently  listen  to  evidence  from  both  sides,  and 
decide  questions  that  may  arise,  and  when  such  decision 
shall  have  been  rendered  by  said  board  of  arbitration,  it 
shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  for  them  to  accept  as 
final,  under  a  reasonable  bond  from  each  party  that  they 
will  do  so. 

We  have  given  this  subject  some  thought,  and  it  appears 
to  our  mind  that  this  should  be  a  reasonable,  just  and 
effective  manner  of  settling  all  serious  grievances  that 
may  arise  between  shoe  manufacturers  and  their  em- 
ployees, and  thus  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  the 
serious  loss  and  ill  feeling  they  always  entail.     Minor  and 
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petty  disagreements  and  grievances  should  be  readily  and 
amicably  settled  between  manufacturers  and  their  em- 
ployees themselves,  without  resorting  to  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration, each  side  granting  fair,  just  and  reasonable  con- 
cessions to  the  other. 
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SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE. 

In  my  judgment  the  successful  manufacturers  of  shoes 
are  those  who  have  been  wise  and  fortunate  enough  to 
confine  their  product  to  a  limited  number  of  qualities.  Of 
course,  assuming  that  they  are  wide  awake  enough  to  fore- 
see and  decide  just  what  a  majority  of  the  consumers 
demand,  and  then  are  sufficiently  competent  to  arrange 
the  detail  of  manufacturing  those  very  things  demanded, 
at  prices  as  low  as  the  very  lowest,  to  be  made  at  a  reason- 
able profit  to  themselves.  The  writer  has  particularly  in 
mind  the  great  success  attained  by  a  few  of  the  most  pros- 
perous of  the  large  factories  making  shoes  at  the  present 
time,  and  hence  concludes  that  at  least  one  of  the  principal 
contributing  causes  of  their  success  has  been  this  very 
idea  of  confining  the  range  of  their  lines  to  a  few  varieties, 
qualities  and  prices,  and  making  them  a  specialty  and 
pushing  the  sale  of  them,  as  the  saying  goes,  '*  for  all  they 
are  worth." 

The  manufacturer  of  shoes  who  confines  the  product 
of  his  factory  to,  I  will  say,  six,  or  even  less,  grades  and 
prices,  has  a  great  advantage  in  many  ways  over  those 
who  endeavor  to  manufacture  a  large  variety  of  qualities, 
styles  and  prices. 

First,  he  has  the  advantage  of  buying  his  leather  and 
other  needed  materials  in  larger  quantities  of  each  kind 
needed,  which  in  this  manner  he  is  better  able  to  purchase 
at  the  lowest  market  figure  (as  he  is  better  posted  on  what 
the  market  price  is)  than  those  who  undertake  to  manu- 
facture a  large  variety  of  qualities  and  must  need  buy  a 
larger  number  of  grades  of  materials,  and  hence  in  smaller 
quantities  of  each  kind,  and,  in  consequence,  is  not  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  lowest  market  prices  of  materials. 

Then  again,  the  manufacturer  of  the  few  varieties 
does  not  need  to  employ  as  large  capital  as  do  those  who 
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attempt  to  manufacture  the  greater  number  of  qualities. 
His  employees  in  the  factory  working  on  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  quality  all  the  tim.e  becomes  more  pro- 
ficient in  the  particular  branch  of  the  labor  which  he  per- 
forms, and  hence  can  work  more  rapidly  and  with  greater 
skill  to  the  profit  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  himself. 
The  shoes  thus  made  have  more  uniformity  of  leather  and 
workmanship  than  can  be  secured  by  those  who  endeavor 
to  manufacture  the  large  number  of  grades.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of  success  of  many 
manufacturers,  and  to  the  opposite  course  is  due  many 
of  the  failures  in  manufacturing  shoes,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  same  rule  holds  good  in  a  large  degree  with 
jobbers  and  retailers. 

Usually  the  jobber  who  attempts  to  carry  almost  every 
quality,  style  and  price  shoe  that  is  made  has  a  large  stock 
of  goods,  and  frequently  is  unable  to  promptly  and  com- 
pletely fill  an  order  for  any  great  number  of  pairs.  This 
is  unsatisfactory  to  the  retailer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
jobber  would  use  proper  judgment  in  selecting  a  limited 
number  of  lines  or  specialties,  he  then  can  keep  his  stock 
better  supplied  and  prepared  to  fill  orders  from  retailers 
promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

If  judiciously  managed  he  need  not  at  the  end  of  the 
season  or  year  have  a  large  stock  of  broken  sizes  and  widths 
of  soiled  and  perhaps  out-of-style  goods,  which,  when  the 
time  comes  to  take  inventory,  he  scarcely  knows  what 
value  to  place  on  same. 

Following  still  along  this  same  theory,  the  successful  re- 
tailer should  be  governed  by  the  same  methods  by  being 
able  to  judge  just  about  what  his  customers  require.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  for  the  retailer  to  carry  a  large  variety 
of  kinds  and  qualities,  but  frequently  he  thinks  because 
some  one  or  two  customers  have  asked  for  something  which 
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he  did  not  have  in  stock  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  those 
things  on  his  shelves.  This  practice  long  continued  will 
find  him  also  in  the  end  with  a  large  stock  of  old,  shop- 
worn, out-of-style  goods  that  are  comparatively  valueless. 

The  shoe  retailer  of  the  medium  or  small  class  par= 
ticularly,  to  make  a  success,  should  bear  in  mind  that  a 
stock  of  shoes  is  peculiarly  different  from  most  other  kinds 
of  merchandise.  The  dealer  in  dry  goods,  when  he  sells 
a  few  yards  of  calico  or  other  goods  in  that  line,  has  more 
yards  of  the  same  material  which  he  can  cut  from  the  same 
piece  of  goods.  The  grocer,  when  he  sells  a  few  pounds  of 
sugar,  tea  or  coffee,  or  almost  anything  else  in  his  Hne,  can 
readily  duplicate  more  of  the  same.  This  rule  applies  to 
many  other  lines  of  merchandise.  But  shoes  are  quite 
different.  First  you  must  please  the  customer  as  to  style 
and  quality,  and  then  must  be  able  also  to  fit  the  foot  and 
pocketbook. 

The  number  of  sizes  of  shoes  in  a  regular  dozen  pairs  is 
limited  to  one  or  two  of  each,  and  when  those  sizes  are  sold 
out  they  should  be  replenished  by  buying  the  sizes  and 
widths  necessary  to  replace  those  sold. 

Frequently  careless  retailers,  when  they  find  their  sizes 
slightly  broken,  do  not  stop  to  note  just  what  sizes  and 
widths  of  each  kind  are  needed,  but  instead  they  order 
another  dozen  or  case  of  "  regulars." 

Wise  discrimination  in  matters  of  credits  and  the 
practice  of  getting  quick  cash  returns  for  his  merchandise 
sold,  bearing  in  mind  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim,  "  A 
nimble  sixpence  is  better  than  a  slow  shilling,"  will 
materially  aid  the  business  man  in  gaining  success  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  reverse  policy  will  usually  end  in  his  failure. 

Among  other  things  the  business  man  must  be  vigilant 
and  persevering.  He  must  also  justly  gain  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  integrity  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellowman. 
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There  are  many  methods  which  could  be  cited  that  have 
contributed  to  tlie  success  or  failure  of  many  business  men. 
The  business  man  who  has  made  a  success  financially  for 
himself  is  able  to  point  with  pride  to  the  methods  which  he 
has  employed  to  gain  his  success,  and  thereby  lead  others 
on  to  follow  the  same  course,  but  "  there  are  others." 

The  writer  is  aware  that  such  advice  has  scores  of  times 
been  freely  offered,  but  frequently  unheeded.  Nearly 
every  man  is  more  or  less  conceited  in  his  own  belief  that 
he  is  able  to  successfully  guide  his  own  bark  and  manage 
his  own  business  affairs  independent  of  the  advice  of  those 
who  have  preceded  him,  either  as  successes  or  failures. 
This  class  of  man  frequently  finds,  when  it  is  too  late,  that 
he  could  well  have  afforded  to  have  listened  and  heeded 
the  advice  of  others  whom  he  succeeded  in  business,  and  I 
conclude  that  such  advice  declined  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  that  has  contributed  to  the  failure  of  many  men  at- 
tempting to  do  business,  while  those  who  have  been  suf- 
ficiently wise  at  the  outset  to  listen,  accept  and  act  on  the 
advice  of  their  predecessors  find  that  to  such  advice  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  the  success  which  he  has  thus  attained. 
Such,  however,  now  is  the  opinion  of  an  incurable  cripple, 
who  in  his  retrospect  of  the  past  is  able  to  reflect  in  sorrow 
over  some  of  the  misfortunes  he  has  met  with  and  the 
mistakes  he  made  in  the  past  by  neglecting  to  act  on  the 
good  advice  of  others. 
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THE   JOBBER   AND    THE   MANUFACTURER. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  in  this  country  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  towns  of  New  England,  and  largely  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

As  compared  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  present 
day,  their  capital  was  limited.  The  output  was  sold 
principally  to  the  jobbers  in  the  leading  Eastern  cities 
such  as  New  York,'  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  These 
were  the  principal  markets  which  the  retailers  of  shoes 
from  the  South  and  West  were  obliged  to  visit,  at  least 
twice  each  year,  to  replenish  their  stocks,  and  prepare 
for  the  trade  of  the  next  season. 

Ere  long,  by  the  invention  and  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery,  old  factories  began  to  enlarge  their 
facilities  and  increase  their  output  at  a  reduced  cost. 
With  the  growth  in  population  and  development  of  the 
country,  factories  began  to  increase  in  number  in  New 
England,  and  new  ones  to  start  in  various  sections  of 
the  Middle  States,  and  a  little  later  in  the  Western 
country.  At  that  time  traveling  salesmen  were  an  al- 
most unknown  quantity  in  the  distribution  of  merchan- 
dise. Very  soon  their  services  became  recognized.  By 
their  tact  and  ability  they  very  early  proved  to  the 
wholesale  dealer  and  manufacturer  that  theirs  was  the 
most  profitable  method  of  selling  goods. 

This  medium  for  distributing  merchandise  has  now 
become  almost  universal,  and  seldom,  as  compared  with 
earlier  times,  does  the  merchant  from  a  far  distant  point 
find  it  necessary  to  visit  the  market,  for  he  now  has  a 
much  larger  variety  from  which  to  select,  by  looking  at 
the  samples  of  the  numerous  commercial  travelers  who 
visit  him  at  his  place  of  business. 
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The  "  hustling  drummer  "  was  largely  employed  by 
many  old  and  nearly  all  new  factories,  and  the  retailer 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
this  medium.  The  old-time  jobber,  much  against  his 
previous  ideas,  was  compelled  (if  he  expected  to  suc- 
cessfully continue  in  business)  to  also  adopt  modern 
methods. 

In  former  days,  when  the  jobber  w^as  "  cock  of  the 
walk,"  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  large  profits,  and  by  so 
doing  could  sell  goods  on  long-time  credit.  With  the 
ever-increasing  competition,  and  wealth  of  retailers,  the 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  were  obliged  to  change  their 
terms  to  shorter  time,  lessen  cash  discounts  and  reduce 
profits.  With  all  these  changes,  the  old-time  jobber  be- 
gan to  think  his  days  as  being  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
distribution  of  boots  and  shoes  were  numbered ;  and 
there  came  a  time,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
there  was  much  depression  felt  by  jobbers  over  their 
future  prospects  in  attempting  to  profitably  remain  in 
business.  The  increase  of  styles  and  qualities  of  shoes 
necessitated  large  stocks,  and,  consequently,  larger  cap- 
ital, and  the  interest  account  was  an  important  item  in 
their  expenses. 

It  still  remained  evident  that  the  middle-class  and 
small  retailers  demanded  that  the  jobber  or  middleman 
carry  stock  on  hand  for  immediate  shipment.  Of  course, 
the  retailers  of  extra  fine  quality  shoes  found,  and  prob- 
ably ever  will  find,  it  necessary  to  place  their  orders  in 
advance,  direct  with  manufacturers,  and  have  them 
made  exactly  as  the  wants  and  demands  of  their  cus- 
tomers require. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  changes  in  styles  of  lasts  and 
variety  of  fine  leathers  used  in  making  the  better  grades 
it  has  generally  been  deemed  unsafe  by  the  jobber  to 
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carry  them  extensively  in  stock.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
writer  that  the  most  successful  jobbers  of  the  present 
day  are  those  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  certain 
popular  lines,  curtailing  the  variety  to  as  few  as  the  de- 
mand of  their  customers  require,  and  adapted  to  the 
location  in  which  their  trade  is  strong.  They  are  thus 
better  enabled  to  carry  in  stock  a  larger  quantity  of  each 
kind,  and  are  better  prepared  to  satisfy  patrons  by  ship- 
ping their  orders  promptly  and  completely. 

The  jobbers  who  now  attempt  to  carry  all  the  kinds, 
qualities,  styles  and  widths  of  boots  and  shoes,  even  of 
the  medium  and  cheaper  grades,  find  it  requires  not  only 
a  large  capital,  which  involves  a  risk,  but  that  it  is  an 
impossibility  to  keep  stock  sufficiently  replenished  to 
meet  the  prompt  requirements  of  the  trade. 

At  the  present  time  manufacturers  are  making  a  num- 
ber of  special  shoes,  which  they  advertise  to  carry  con- 
stantly in  stock,  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  This 
method  should  be  very  advantageous  to  the  retailer,  but 
how  profitable  it  will  prove  to  the  manufacturer  can  be 
better  told  after  the  experiment  has  been  tested,  and 
final  stock  taking  and  balance  sheet  struck  at  the  end 
of  the  season  or  year. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  benefit  to  the  re- 
tailer derived  from  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to 
purchase  shoes  from  stock.  He  can  thus  secure  ex- 
actly what  he  wants  in  quality,  style,  size,  width  and 
price.  In  this  way  he  can  keep  his  stock  fresh  and  up 
to  date,  and  by  being  able  to  make  purchases  smaller  in 
quantity  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  conduct  his  business 
on  less  capital,  and  thus  lessen  the  item  of  interest  ex- 
pense. By  having  cash  to  promptly  pay  for  goods,  the 
merchant  can  avail  himself  of  best  discounts.  This  item 
alone  will,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  add  much  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 
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The  methods,  customs  and  habits  in  conducting  busi- 
ness of  the  old-time  jobbers  of  shoes  died  a  lingering 
death.  In  some  instances  they  still  survive,  though  in 
a  modified  form.  Those  firms  which  still  linger  and 
employ  ancient  methods  can  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  evidence  of  decline  which  is  plainly  visible  to  any 
observing  person.  The  writer  believes  that  he  can 
name  a  limited  number  of  "  has  beens  "  who  are  still 
trying  to  live,  but  their  feeble  efforts  are  of  little  avail, 
and  in  a  short  time  these  houses  will  have  "  gone  by  the 
board." 

That  the  rejuvenated  and  modern  jobbers,  so  long  as 
they  continue  abreast  of  the  times,  will  likely  ever  re- 
main desirable  factors  in  the  distribution  of  shoes  is  the 
opinion  of  the  writer. 
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HOW   LITTLE  THINGS   COUNT. 

We  all  know  that  these  are  the  days  of  large  and 
great  things.  Business  in  nearly  every  class  is  being 
conducted  on  a  far  more  colossal  scale  than  ever  before. 
Combinations  of  large  capital,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
been  able  to  produce  this  condition  of  affairs.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  masses  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  say.  There  have  been  many  in- 
stances where  large  fortunes  have  suddenly  come  to 
men  by  their  inventive  genius,  discovery  or  inheritance. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  foundations  of  large  fortunes  have 
been  laid  by  our  forebears  by  industry,  enterprise  and 
economy — economy  in  life  of  the  little  things  which 
most  people,  especially  those  of  this  generation,  pay  but 
too  little  heed  to.  If  we  study  the  history  of  the  early 
settlers  of  America,  we  can  somewhat  comprehend  their 
struggles,  but  few  of  our  day  can  fully  realize  them. 

It  was  by  the  hardest  kind  of  manual  labor  and  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  the  small  things  of  life  that  gave 
our  forefathers  the  foundation  for  amassing  the  vast 
fortunes  of  to-day.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  small  be- 
ginnings— industry,  perseverance  and  economy  —  of 
many  familiar  names  among  the  wealthy  men  of  our 
generation  for  proof  of  this.  The  invention  and  intro- 
duction of  thousands  of  labor-saving  machines  have 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  success  in  producing 
wealth,  as  well  as  lessening  the  hard  manual  toil  of  men 
and  women.  The  indomitable  spirit  of  pluck,  genius, 
perseverance,  industry  and  economy  have,  without 
doubt,  been  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  shrewd 
Yankee,  and  been  among  the  principal  contributing 
causes  of  America's  standing  to-day,  peerless  in  nearly 
all  industries,  improvements  and  inventions. 
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She  is  fast  taking  front  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  as  the  greatest  country  under  the  sun  for  thrift, 
enterprise  and  success  in  art,  sciences,  commerce  and 
industry. 

To-day  she  stands  almost  without  a  successful  rival  in 
many  industries,  and  has  long  been  the  Mecca  of  the 
oppressed  of  all  foreign  nations — "  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave."  Thousands  of  foreigners 
from  nearly  all  lands  have  sought  her  hospitable  shores 
for  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  were  denied  them  in 
their  native  lands. 

Their  industry,  skill,  perseverance  and  economy  in 
the  small  things  of  life  have  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  success  and  upbuilding  of  free  America. 
As— 

"  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,"  and 
"Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow," 

so  have  been  the  results  of  economy  in  the  small  things 
of  this  country. 

We  now  come  down  to  the  every-day  little  affairs  of 
the  retail  shoe  dealer.  There  are  many  little  things 
which  he  is  obliged  to  keep  in  his  line  of  business  which 
individually  seem  but  trifling.  But  their  number  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  within  the  past  few  years  that 
in  the  aggregate  of  a  year's  business  they  amount,  col- 
lectively, to  no  inconsiderable  sum.  In  years  past 
profits  on  shoes  were  larger  than  they  are  in  these  days 
of  strong  competition ;  hence,  it  behooves  the  retail  shoe 
dealer  of  the  present  day  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
small  things,  which  in  former  times  were  of  so  little 
value  in  themselves  that  very  little  heed  was  paid  to 
them. 

Every  retail  shoe  dealer,  as  well  as  every  jobber^ 
should  avail  himself  of  the  best  obtainable  discounts. 
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This  of  itself  alone  (if  having  a  trade  of  any  consider- 
able size)  would  result  in  a  handsome  profit  in  a  year's 
business.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  those  little  things 
such  as  shoelaces,  buttons,  shoe  polishes,  blackings, 
dressings,  etc. 

In  previous  times,  and  even  at  the  present,  these  are 
frequently  given  to  the  purchaser  of  shoes  v^ithout  any 
charge  whatever.  But  to-day  these  accessories  of  a 
shoe  stock  have  become  so  numerous  that  the  shoe 
dealer  cannot  afford  to  give  them  gratis  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Profits  on  shoes  are  too  small  to  warrant  doing  this. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  retailer  should  give  his 
customer  a  box  or  bottle  of  shoe  blacking,  polish  or 
dressing,  or  one  or  more  pairs  of  shoe  laces  or  buttons, 
than  that  he  should  make  them  a  present  of  a  pair  of 
shoes.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  shoe  trade  journals 
have  taken  this  matter  up  and  are  advising  against  this 
needless  practice.  There  are  so  many  little  things  like 
these  connected  with  a  well-appointed  shoe  store  which 
are  a  necessity,  that  any  dealer  who  will  carry  an  at- 
tractive stock  of  shoe  findings  and  make  a  reasonable 
charge  for  such  and  display  and  advertise  them  will  find 
he  can  make  them  quite  a  source  of  revenue  and  profit 
to  his  business. 

Educate  people  so  that  they  will  not  ''  expect  some- 
thing for  nothing,"  and  that  everything  in  the  line, 
though  of  itself  small,  costs  you  money,  and  they  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  proper  that  you  should  make  a  rea- 
sonable charge  for  them.  Remember  the  Scotch  axiom, 
that  "  many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle," 
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THE  STYLES   OF  TOE. 

Why  Styles   of  Last   Should   Be  Few. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  in  the  past  few  years  by 
far  too  many  styles  of  lasts  have  been  thrust  on  the 
trade  and  a  long-suffering  public  for  a  profitable  con- 
dition to  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  comfort  to  the 
wearers  of  shoes.  The  only  people  who  have  benefited 
to  any  great  extent  from  this  condition  have  been  manu- 
facturers of  lasts.  Certainly  many  of  those  styles  have 
been  a  detriment  to  manufacturers  of  shoes  by  adding 
a  large  item  of  expense.  And  the  frequent  changing  of 
styles  of  lasts  has  been  the  cause  of  the  accumulation 
of  much  old  stock  among  dealers,  and  a  consequent 
heavy  loss  by  them.  Many  of  the  radical  and  unwise 
lasts  have  been  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  wearers 
of  shoes  made  on  such  lasts. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  manufacturers  of  shoes  would 
combine  and  settle  on  a  limited  number  of  sensible  and 
comfortable  styles  of  lasts  it  would  be  of  much  benefit 
to  them  and  to  shoe  dealers  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and 
more  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  people  in  general.  In 
the  past  few  years,  nearly  each  season,  some  new — and 
frequently  some  radical  and  uncomfortable — styles  of 
lasts  have  been  introduced,  or  been  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced, which  have  been  a  source  of  detriment  to  all 
concerned.  Probably  more  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing 
nails  and  tender  feet  have  been  caused  by  the  extreme 
pointed  toe  shoes,  made  on  such  lasts  as  were  called 
razor,  needle,  toothpick,  etc.,  than  from  any  other  styles 
of  lasts  that  ever  before  were  used,  and  much  permanent 
injury  has  been  done  the  feet,  particularly  those  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people  with  growing  feet,  because  of 
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not  properly  fitting  people  with  length  of  shoes  suf- 
ficient to  give  room  and  comfort  to  their  feet. 

Nearly  all  people  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  shoe 
industry  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  can  readily 
recall  the  number  and  variety  of  styles  of  lasts  that  have 
been  introduced  during  the  past  few  years.  Many  of 
them  were  absurd  and  uncomfortable.  It  is  true  that 
all  human  feet  are  not  exactly  alike  and  some  of  them 
can  fairly  comfortably  wear  extreme  pointed  toes,  but 
such  shoes  neither  look  comfortable  nor  stylish.  It  is 
quite  doubtful  if  manufacturers  or  dealers  sell  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  shoes  in  the  aggregate  by  having  a 
large  variety  of  styles  of  toes  than  they  would  with  a 
few  good  fitting  styles ;  certainly  not  enough  to  counter- 
balance the  extra  expense  of  new  lasts  and  patterns  and 
the  loss  to  dealers  in  stock  that  very  soon  has  become 
out  of  style  and  hence  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

To  the  writer's  mind  the  plain  French  toe  last,  par- 
ticularly for  men's  wear,  is  the  most  comfortable  fitting 
style  that  has  ever  yet  been  introduced,  and  no  other 
looks  more  genteel  on  gentlemen's,  and  also,  I  think,  on 
ladies'  feet,  than  does  a  neat,  plain  toe  shoe  nicely 
polished.  Probably  next  to  the  plain  French  toe,  the 
modified  bull  dog  last  is  the  next  most  comfortable  style ; 
added  to  these  two  styles  an  opera  toe  last  for  ladies' 
wear,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  about  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  demands  and  requirements  of  the  great 
majority  of  trade. 

One  thing  which  I  think  manufacturers  should  do  is, 
that  all  should  have  a  uniform  standard  of  measure- 
ments for  certain  styles  of  lasts,  and  also  have  a  uniform 
name  given  to  each  particular  style.  Frequently  we  see 
one  manufacturer  call  some  one  style  of  last  by  one 
name,  and  another  manufacturer  having  the  same  style 
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of  last  give  it  a  different  name.  This  is  confusing.  It 
is  useless  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  various  styles  of 
lasts  and  names  given  them,  that  have  been  tried  during 
the  past  few  years,  from  the  ultra  wide  plain  Memphis 
and  Glace  toe  to  the  most  radical  razor  or  toothpick 
style ;  for  to  the  trade  generally  they  are  only  too  well 
known,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  to  their  serious  loss. 
Of  course,  the  three  above  mentioned  desirable  styles 
are  intended  to  apply  to  dress  shoes.  For  working 
shoes,  for  both  men  and  women,  all  realize  that  no  other 
style  is  more  suitable  or  comfortable  than  a  moderately 
wide  plain  toe,  and  for  men  who  do  much  walking,  such 
as  policemen,  firemen  and  letter  carriers,  in  addition  to 
the  plain  French  toe,  a  genteel  cap  toe  on  a  broad  tOe 
last,  such  as  a  Patrol  or  Waukenphast  last  with  heavy 
soles,  are  very  proper  and  comfortable,  and  look  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their  business. 

Of  course  I  can  well  realize  that  people  can  say  to 
me :  "  Why  should  you  concern  yourself  about  what 
styles  of  shoes  are  made? "  I  am  no  longer  in  the  shoe 
business,  neither  do  I  expect  to  ever  again  be,  but  while 
1  linger  on  this  terrestrial  sphere  I  presume  I  shall  still 
continue  to  feel  interested  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to 
that  industry  which  for  about  thirty-five  years  of  my 
life  engaged  my  principal  thought  and  active  work ;  and 
while  I  am  still  permitted  to  remain  in  the  flesh,  al- 
though unable  to  longer  walk,  except  by  the  aid  of  two 
crutches,  I  must  still  continue  to  wear  shoes,  and  I 
shall  want  those  styles  only  that  are  comfortable  to  my 
feet,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  a  great  majority  of 
people  feel  much  as  I  do  on  this  subject;  hence  I  have 
ventured  to  give  some  of  my  reasons  why  the  styles  of 
lasts  for  shoes  should  be  confined  to  a  few  in  number, 
and  those  only  that  are  comfortable;  and  with  such  a 
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number  of  widths  of  lasts  as  are  now  made  for  each  style 
I  think  that  nearly  all  feet  that  are  not  deformed  can  be 
neatly  and  comfortably  fitted  by  the  above  mentioned 
styks,  or  at  least  a  much  less  num.ber  of  styles  than 
has  been  used  the  past  few  years  to  the  detriment  and 
loss  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  shoes,  and  the  in- 
jury and  discomfort  of  wearers. 

The  bull  dog  modified 

We  think  the  best  of  all. 
With  this,  the  French  and  opera,  be  satisfied, 

And  stick  to  them  next  fall. 

Let  makers  use  judgment  and  reason. 
Good  sense,  taste  and  moderate  style. 

Spring  no  new-fangled  lasts  next  s-eason, 
Nor  old  ones  that  should  be  on  file. 
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ADVICE  CONCERNING  SALESMEN. 

The  Rdationi  that  Should  Exist  Between  the  Salesmen 
and  the  Employer  to  Get  the  Best  Results* 

I  write  the  following  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  old 
traveling  shoe  salesman,  having  been  "  one  of  them  " 
for  twenty-eight  years ;  twenty  years  of  that  time  in  the 
employ  of  the  same  firm  in  New  York  City.  Of  course, 
every  employer  of  traveling  salesmen  wishes  and  in- 
tends to  employ  no  other  salesmen  than  those  who  are 
in  every  respect  competent  to  properly  and  successfully 
fill  the  position,  and  in  whom  he  can  safely  repose  per- 
fect confidence  as  to  their  ability  and  honesty,  and  that 
they  will  faithfully  work  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
firm.  This  confidence,  honesty  and  faithfulness  should 
be  mutual  between  employer  and  salesman.  Every 
salesman  should  intently  listen  to  all  the  good  advice, 
suggestions  and  instructions  of  his  employer,  and  if 
reasonable  and  consistent  should  endeavor  to  heed  and 
follow  them.  If  a  salesman's  views  upon  some  points 
of  advice  and  instructions  should  differ  from  the  views 
of  the  employer,  the  salesman  should  candidly  and 
frankly  state  his  views  and  outline  just  what  are  his 
ideas,  and  make  suggestions  that  he  deems  best  for  their 
mutual  interest,  to  govern  his  course  of  action.  The 
employer  should  listen  to  all  the  salesman  may  have  to 
say,  and  they  should  patiently  discuss  any  points  upon 
which,  at  first,  they  may  disagree,  and  both  should  con- 
cede a  point  whenever  they  are  convinced  that  such  con- 
cession is  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Many  employers  of  traveling  salesmen  never  have 
been  traveling  salesmen  themselves,  and  probably  some 
of  them  have  traveled  but  little,  either  for  business  or 
pleasure.     Hence  they  are  hardly  competent  to  judge 
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the  annoyances,  perplexities,  privations  and  also  the  ex- 
penses of  traveling  salesmen.  The  expenses  of  travell- 
ing salesmen  naturally  vary  and  differ.  Expenses  de- 
pend somewhat  upon  the  section  of  country  the  sales- 
man travels;  they  also  depend  upon  the  distance  he 
travels  from  headquarters,  and  the  rapidity  in  which  he 
works  and  covers  his  territory.  Many  salesmen  fre- 
quently are  too  much  in  a  hurry,  and  lose  orders  by  so 
doing.  It  is  better  for  all  concerned,  more  profitable 
and  less  expensive  if  a  salesman  work  a  smaller  extent 
of  territory  and  then  work  it  thoroughly,  without  hurry- 
ing so  much  that  he  omits  calling  on  the  majority  of  the 
desirable  dealers  in  his  line  on  that  territory.  Of  course 
this  rule  does  not  apply  to  all  salesmen.  Those  who  are 
selling  specialties  and  establishing  exclusive  agencies  in 
a  town  or  city,  and  those  salesmen  who  sell  only  to  the 
wholesale  trade,  must  cover  a  larger  extent  of  territory. 
Necessarily  they  travel  fast  and  their  expenses  must 
needs  average  considerably  higher  per  day  than  the 
salesman  who  covers  a  restricted  district,  and  the 
smaller  towns  where  hotel  rates  and  other  expenses  are 
less  than  in  large  cities,  and  also  where  he  works  the 
territory  thoroughly  and  consequently  travels  slow.  All 
these  things  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
employer  of  traveling  salesmen  when  looking  over  the 
salesman's  expense  account.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful shoe  salesmen  I  have  ever  known,  after  he  had  his 
trade  thoroughly  established,  would  stop  in  one  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  West  several  weeks  on  each  trip,  and 
would  write  many  of  his  customers  in  cities  and  towns 
within  a  radius  of  one  to  two  hundred  miles  to  meet  him 
at  his  hotel  there,  making  dates,  and  he  would  pay  their 
expenses  for  the  trip.  He  had  a  desirable  line  of  goods, 
and  with  him  this  plan  worked  successfully,  for  the  ma- 
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jority  of  his  customers  were  pleased  to  come  into  the 
city  and  accept  the  hospitality  and  good  time  which  they 
knew  our  lamented  old  friend,  Pop  Sargeant,  was  so 
well  qualified  to  give  them. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  the  most  profitable  and  satis- 
factory manner  for  employers  to  pay  their  traveling 
salesmen  a  reasonable  guaranteed  salary  and  expenses, 
and  then  a  fair  commission  on  their  sales  over  and 
above  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  guaranteed  sal- 
ary and  expenses.  I  know  that  salesmen  will  work  far 
better  for  the  interest  of  their  employers  when  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  positions,  and  realize  that  their  em- 
ployers are  pleased  and  satisfied  with  them  and  their 
efforts.  The  competent  salesman  knows  best  just  what 
class  of  goods  are  most  in  demand  on  his  territory,  and 
his  employer  should  look  to  the  salesman  for  advice  in 
respect  to  these  matters. 

Employers  of  traveling  salesmen  should  be  liberal  in 
the  matter  of  traveling  expenses.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  they  should  be  expected  to  allow  salesmen  to  buy 
clothing  and  indulge  their  personal  habits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  firm.  But  people  can  be,  in  the  matter  of 
expenses,  ''  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  Frequently 
a  salesman  spends  money  with  a  customer  by  inviting 
him  to  dinner  and  other  refreshments  and  an  evening 
at  the  theatre,  and  such  expense  usually  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. If  your  salesmen  secure  the  orders,  and 
plenty  of  them,  from  good,  reliable  trade,  do  not  com- 
plain if  their  expense  account  does,  on  its  face,  look  a 
little  excessive.  If  by  spending  $10  you  can  make  $100 
and  a  future  good  customer,  it  is  wise  policy  to  spend 
the  $10,  if  done  legitimately,  either  in  advertising 
judiciously  or  by  the  salesmen  with  his  customers. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  a  salesman  or  a  firm  should 
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u«e  money  as  a  bribe  to  a  buyer  (I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
have  known  of  such  instances)  to  secure  his  patronage. 
This  is  not  legitimate,  honest  business,  and  it  should  be 
disapproved  by  every  honest  person.  But  good  fellow- 
ship  between  the  customer  and  salesman  counts,  and  it 
is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  salesman  to  spend /a  few 
dollars  occasionally  with  a  good  customer  to  cement, 
increase  and  hold  his  friendship  and  patronage.  I  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  do  so.  Hence  I  advise  employers  of  traveling  sales- 
men to  not  find  fault  with  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
their  traveling  salesmen,  so  long  as  they  do  a  profitable 
business.  When  they  fail  to  do  this  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  of  course  you  no  longer  require 
their  services. 

While  on  this  subject  of  expenses,  in  conclusion  I 
will  say  that  employers  should  see  that  expense  money 
is  promptly  forwarded  to  their  salesmen  when  asked 
for.  I  have  known  of  many  instances — probably 
through  carelessness  of  the  cashier  of  the  firm — where 
salesmen  have  been  obliged  to  wait  several  days  for 
their  expense  money,  which  was  not  only  a  serious  loss 
of  valuable  time,  but  also  increased  expense.  If  you  do 
not  have  sufficient  confidence  in  your  salesman  to  send 
him  expense  money  promptty  when  he  asks  for  it,  better 
call  him  home  and  give  him  a  "  blue  ticket." 
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A   SHOE   SALESMAN'S    DREAM— DAYS   THAT 
ARE   GONE. 

Probably  a  majority  of  readers  know  that  previous 
to  about  three  years  since  the  writer  was  for  twenty- 
eight  years  a  traveling  shoe  salesman,  while  many  of 
them  well  know  him  by  personal  acquaintance  during 
his  long  career  as  salesman  and  buyer,  and  also  many 
of  them  know  his  misfortunes  of  having  been  seriously 
injured  in  an  accident  a  few  years  since  which  produced 
lameness,  and  later,  complicated  with  rheumatism, 
which  has  rendered  him  an  incurable  cripple,  now  un- 
able to  walk,  and  now  in  his  helplessness  and  poverty 
he  is  obliged  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  almshouse  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  New  York. 

But  though  he  may  be  forgotten  by  some  of  his  old 
acquaintances  and  former  friends,  he  has  forgotten  none 
of  those  old-time  customers,  fellow  travelers  and  friends 
with  whom  he  so  frequently  associated  in  a  business  or 
social  way.  And  frequently  in  his  dreams  he  lives  over 
again  many  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  by-gone  and 
happier  days. 

Frequently  he  has  vivid  dreams  of  being  on  the  road 
again,  meeting  old  friends  and  customers,  and  lives  over 
again,  for  a  few  moments  in  his  dreams,  the  incidents 
that  have  been  actual  occurrences  in  his  past  days. 
Probably  this  is  but  natural  for  any  person  who,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  their  active  life  of  many  years,  have 
been  engaged  in  one  line  of  business,  and  whose  mind 
during  all  those  years  was  principally  absorbed  in 
thoughts  connected  with  his  business. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  writer  has  had  very 
many  such  dreams ;  so  vivid  were  they  that  they  almost 
seemed,  for  the  time  being,  actual  realities.    But  alas! 
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they  were  brief,  and  "  only  just  a  dream."  Very  often, 
too,  we  have  dreams  of  an  unreasonable  character  that 
could  never  have  been  actual  occurrences  in  real  life. 
We  think  our  dreams  are  more  likely  to  be  about 
friends,  incidents  and  scenes  of  our  early  days,  while 
those  of  later  life  are  less  liable  to  be  dreamt  about,  and 
if  at  all,  are  less  liable  to  be  impressionable  and  lasting 
on  our  memory;  and  though  arising  in  the  morning  we 
realize  we  have  had  a  dream  during  the  night,  and 
though  we  recall  in  a  general  way  what  was  the  subject 
of  our  dream,  we  are  unable  to  recollect  it  in  detail. 

But  frequently  the  writer  has  had  dreams  of  his 
highly  respected  old  employer,  James  Chambers  (now 
deceased),  for  whom  he  traveled  about  twenty  years, 
and  the  many  pleasant  occasions  we  have  enjoyed  to- 
gether in  both  a  business  and  social  way.  Also  fre- 
quently we  have  dreams  of  the  old-time  customers  with 
whom  we  held  such  long  and  pleasant  business  relations 
for  many  years,  as  well  as  also  frequently  dreaming  of 
many  of  the  dear  old  boys  among  the  fraternity  of  trav- 
eling salesmen,  with  whom  we  have  spent  many  pleas- 
ant hours  in  a  social  manner,  and  although  we  were 
competitors,  and  rivals,  to  some  extent,  in  our  business, 
still  we  never  allowed  that  rivalry  to  be  other  than  a 
friendly  one,  and  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  our  friend- 
ship. And  although  my  infirmities  will,  for  all  future 
time,  deprive  me  the  pleasure  of  ever  meeting  them 
again  in  this  world,  still  I  love  to  think  of  them  all, 
which  I  often  do,  both  in  waking  and  sleeping  hours. 

Frequently  we  have  a  vivid  dream  of  selling  some  old 
customer  a  good  bill  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  our 
dream  we  can  plainly  see  the  particular  shoes  we  were 
then  selling  them,  and  are  able  to  correctly  quote  the 
prices  for  such  as  they  were  in  those  days.    And  it  is 
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often  quite  striking  to  our  mind  to  compare  the  styles, 
grades  and  prices  for  same  with  goods  and  prices  of  the 
present  da3^  Many  times  have  we  lived  over  again  in 
mind,  for  a  very  brief  time  in  our  dreams,  making  sales 
of  men's  boots  at  prices  from  $40  to  $60  per  case,  which 
have  been  actual  occurrences  in  our  past  life.  To-day 
there  is  practically  no  sale  for  boots,  and  what  little 
there  is,  the  same  grades  can  now  be  sold  at  about  one- 
half  the  prices  they  were  sold  for  twenty-five  years  ago. 
And  in  shoes,  better  ones  can  now  be  sold  at  wholesale 
at  $2.25  per  pair  than  we  sold  twenty-five  years  ago  at 
5^3.50  to  $4.00  per  pair.  This  is  no  dream,  but  a  reality 
which  seems  almost  incredible  and  unaccountable  how 
it  can  be  done.  But  there  are  many  things  which  con- 
tribute to  this  possibility  of  to-day.  New  inventions 
and  improvements  in  machinery  for  manufacturing 
shoes,  improvements  in  leathers,  and  modern  methods 
for  merchandising  have  contributed  to  this  change  in 
prices  of  shoes,  and  this  also  is  no  dream. 

I  have  written  the  above  to  remind  my  old  friends 
of  by-gone  happier  and  more  successful  days,  that  I  am 
still  on  earth,  and  that  I  often  think  and  dream  of  many 
of  them,  and  as  writing  is  about  the  only  thing  that  I 
can  now  do,  I  will  be  pleased  to  write  an  occasional  let- 
ter to  any  of  my  old  friends,  customers  and  fellow 
travelers  who  will  write  me  signifying  their  wish  to 
have  me  write  them.  But  we  can  dream  more  in  five 
minutes  than  any  person  could  write  in  a  week.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  vast  number  of  things  will  rapidly 
pass  through  a  person's  mind  in  his  dreams. 
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AN  OLD   SHOE  SALESMAN'S   DREAM. 

One  night,  not  so  long  ago,  I  dreamed  a  vivid  dream; 
I  dreamt  an  army  of  men  appeared,  best  salesmen  I'd  ever  seen, 
While  on  my  trips  of  by-gone  days,  as  up  and  down  I  passed; 
All  shoe  salesmen  of  other  days,  who  never  have  been  outclassed. 

To  mention  all  their  names,  of  course,  can  hardly  be  expected, 
But  a   few  there  were   among  that  throng,   some   of  them  now 

neglected ; 
Whose  faces  appeared  so  vividly  they  made  an  impress  on  my  mind; 
They  were  all  men  of  sterling  worth,  best  ever  went  down  the  line. 

At  head  of  this  noble  band  in  point  of  worth  and  age 
Stood  out  most  prominent  of  all,  our  old  friend  Joel  Page. 
Next  stood  in  line,  one  old,  now  the  grayest  of  all  them ; 
With  equal  experience  and  honor  in  the  craft,  Uncle  Peter  Salem. 

I'll  not  attempt  to  name  them  all,  this  would  be  too  great  a  stint; 
But  there  was  one  among  this  throng,  all  love,  name  John  F.  Flint. 
Beside  him  stood  another  whose  name  and  deeds  are  known  to  all ; 
A  valiant,  honest  and  true  friend,  his  name  Walter  H.  Crandall. 

The  list  is  long ;  I'll  not  attem.pt  to  mention  all  by  name ; 
But  among  the  list  there  is  not  one  I  do  not  love  the  same. 
Their  force  was  felt  in  business  marts ;  their  honor  all  men  knew ; 
Everyone  among  that  vast  throng  was  honest,  brave  and  true. 

Hov'ring  o'er  this  grand  array  with  garments  all  spotless  white. 
Were  many  Angelic  faces  which  have  passed  from  mortal  sight. 
Among  this  Angel  host  were  many  whose  names  are  known  to 

fame; 
I  much  regret  space  will  not  permit  to  mention  each  by  name. 

However  there  were  Mitchells  two,  Adams,  Gray,  Sargeant,  Day, 

and  Curry,  "  bloody  "  John, 
Owens,   McNally,   Lucas,   Green,    Coggin   and    dear    friend,   Jim 

Thompson, 
Reynolds,  Andrev/s,  Ballards  two,  Curtis  two,  Norcross,  Smith  and 

Lew; 
Campbells  two,  Sprinx,  Qark,  Crawford,  Davis,  Valiquet,  all  were 

"  true  blue." 
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Still  among  this  angel  band  were  Alexander,  Peters  and  Jim  Earl, 
Manning,  Lcidy,  Harmer,  Tuthill,  Low,  Zortman,  Baxter  o'er  me 

did  whirl. 
Then  not  least,  though  last,  came  Jim  Wallace  and  little  Jake 

Cromwell, 
And  many  more  dear  boys  who  once  I  knew  and  loved  so  well. 

So  vividly  did  this  scene  appear,  a  reality  it  did  surely  seem; 
Soon  I  awoke,  startled  to  find,  alas!  it  was  only  just  a  dream. 
Dream  though  it  was;  let  us  believe  those  things  I  dreamt  are 

true; 
At  least  I  want  to  believe,  sometime  and  somezvhere  I'll  again  see 

all  of  you. 

Now,  dear  friends,  where'er  you  roam,  I  beg  you,  don't  forget 
The  poor  old  cripple  who  dreamt  this  dream,  name  Harry  T.  Nisbet. 
Although  with  you  he  no  more  can  meet,  your  memory  is  ever 

green ; 
In  waking  and  in  sleeping  hours,  of  you  he  still  will  dream. 
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ADVERTISINa 

There  is  no  specific  rule  to  be  laid  down  as  an  in- 
variable guide  to  govern  advertisers.  Each  person,  or 
firm,  must  be  governed  by  conditions  according  to  their 
respective  lines  of  business,  their  environment  and  the 
source  from  which  they  expect  to  draw  extra  trade  as 
a  result  of  advertising.  That  wise  and  judicious  adver- 
tising is  profitable  I  think  nearly  every  business  man 
will  concede.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  success  of 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  merchants  of  our  time 
for  proof  of  this.  The  nature  of  a  person's  business 
must  govern,  to  quite  an  extent,  the  method  and 
medium  which  they  should  employ  and  also  the  wording 
of  their  advertisements.  Hence,  I  repeat,  no  invariable 
rule  can  be  prescribed  to  govern  all  cases.  If  the  busi- 
ness be  that  of  manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer  prob- 
ably the  best  medium  in  which  to  advertise  is  the  largest 
and  most  widely  circulated  and  hence  the  most  reliable 
trade  journal  devoted  to  the  interest  of  your  class  of 
business ;  but  even  in  such  a  medium  the  wording  and 
display  of  the  advertisement  must  be  made  attractive 
as  possible. 

Make  it  particularly  noticeable  by  its  originality.  Do 
not  attempt  to  copy  old,  stereotyped  phrases  that  have 
been  used  by  other  advertisers  so  much  that  they  have 
become  commonplace,  uninviting  and  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader.  Make  them  original  and  hence  at- 
tractive, so  that  it  will  gain  the  reader's  attention  at  a 
glance.  In  the  description  of  your  goods  or  wares  be 
careful  to  avoid  misrepresentation.  Advertise  nothing 
that  you  cannot  perform  or  furnish.  Should  you  do  so 
and  your  success  for  the  time  being  be  increased 
thereby,  your  deception  will  surely  be  discovered  in  th^ 
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end  and  people  will  lose  confidence  in  you  and  there- 
after will  not  place  any  reliance  on  your  advertisements, 
although  they  may  be  strictly  truthful.  The  retail 
dealer  in  all  branches  of  business  should  avail  himself 
of  proper  and  prominent  space  in  the  best  and  most 
widely  circulated  newspapers  of  his  city  or  town,  omit- 
ting in  his  advertisements  any  reference  to  political  or 
religious  matters.  Have  prominent  headlines  and  read- 
ing matter  right  to  the  point  to  properly  describe  those 
things  which  you  desire  to  advertise. 

Readers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  read  long-drawn-out  adver- 
tisements, nor  those  printed  in  small  type.  The  show- 
windows  of  all  retail  stores  should  be  utilized  by  mak- 
ing an  attractive  display  of  goods  in  as  novel  a  manner 
as  your  ingenuity  can  devise.  Avoid  overcrowding  the 
window;  better  to  have  fewer  articles  at  one  time,  fre- 
quently changing  the  display.  The  proper  displaying 
of  goods  in  show-windows  is  an  art  and  should  be  done 
by  a  professional  window  dresser  having  good  taste  and 
judgment.  This,  to  some  extent,  is  a  natural  talent, 
which,  of  course,  can  be  improved  upon  by  experience 
and  study  of  effects.  A  very  good  way  for  retailers  to 
advertise,  especially  in  small  cities  and  towns,  is  to 
stencil  your  firm  name,  business  and  location  on  fences 
and  buildings  along  the  most  frequented  roadways; 
also  have  some  short,  attractive  circular  letters  printed 
in  letter  type  and  mail  one  of  these  to  each  householder 
in  your  vicinity  or  the  district  from  which  you  expect 
to  draw  your  trade.  Much  money  has  been  wasted  on 
worthless  advertisements,  but  judicious  advertising  al- 
ways pays. 
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GLIMPSE  OF  THE  21ST  CENTURY. 
A.  D.  2002  (Prophecy  or  Dream). 

In  ancient  times,  and  even  in  more  recent  times,  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  nearly  all 
foot  coverings  for  the  human  family  were  made  from 
the  tanned  skins  of  animals;  but  the  truth  of  the  old 
maxim,  "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  was 
demonstrated  when  it  became  apparent  (many  years 
since)  that  the  rapid  depopulation  from  the  earth  of  the 
animals  whose  tanned  skins  were  so  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  for  other  purposes,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  substitute  be  discovered  for  these  pur- 
poses. But  the  ingenious  and  skillful  Professor  Large- 
brain,  about  the  year  1950,  discovered  the  process  of 
making  paper  sufficiently  strong,  flexible  and  durable, 
and  of  any  color  desired,  thoroughly  waterproof  and 
fireproof  and  having  the  desired  lightness  of  weight,  to 
take  the  place  of  leather,  and  it  now  has  become  the 
popular  material  from  which  to  make  shoes  for  all  man- 
kind, and  it  is  to-day  a  rarity  to  see  shoes  made  from 
leather,  as  other  industries,  like  the  manufacture  of 
harness,  trunks,  belting,  bookbinding,  pocketbooks,  etc., 
require  all  the  available  production  of  leather  made  from 
the  tanned  skins  of  animals.  At  first  there  appeared  an 
objection  to  the  use  of  Professor  Largebrain's  invention 
of  paper  by  his  new  process  to  be  used  for  manufactur- 
ing shoes,  on  account  of  it  being  so  thoroughly  airproof ; 
but  by  the  invention,  at  about  the  same  time,  by  Dr. 
Wiseman,  of  the  Automatic  Air  Pump  Ventilator,  a 
simple  device  now  in  universal  use  inside  all  shoes,  fur- 
nishing all  necessary  fresh  air  for  the  healthy  preserva- 
tion of  the  feet,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  these  two 
inventions,  in  combination  and  working  harmoniously 
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together,  had  solved  the  problem  of  finding  a  material 
that  would  be  a  substitute  for  leather  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes,  and  the  objection  of  its  imperviousness 
to  air  being  overcome  by  the  invention  of  the  before- 
mentioned  ventilator,  caused  them  to  be  two  of  the 
greatest  inventions  of  the  twentieth  century  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  mankind. 

But  these  two  inventors  (as  nearly  all  inventors  of 
previous  time  have  been)   were  poor  men,  and  to  aid 
them  in  perfecting  their  inventions,  and  the  successful 
introduction  of  them,  it  became  necessary  to  use  con- 
siderable money,  and  on  their  placing  the  subject  before 
the  sagacious  billionaire   financier  and  banker,  J.   P. 
Moregain,  3d,  by  his  perspicuity  and  shrewdness,  he 
foresaw  the  merit  of  these  two  inventions,  working  in 
combination  (being  an  expert  in  combinations  of  vari- 
ous kinds)  and  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained,  and 
the  prospect  of  future  billions  of  dollars  in  their  in- 
ventions, it  required  but  a  short  time  for  him  (after  se- 
curing the  patents  at  a  nominal  price  from  Professor 
Largebrain  and  Dr.  Wiseman)  to  organize  a  powerful 
syndicate   (in  which  he  had  previously  had  much  ex- 
perience) with  a  paid-up  capital  of  two  billion  dollars 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  productions   made  under 
these  patents,  and  now  by  their  almost  universal  use 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  dividends  upon  the 
stock  of  this  gigantic  syndicate  company  have  become 
so  enormous  that  practically  none  of  their  stock  is  on 
the  market  at  any  price.    But,  sad  to  relate,  Professor 
Largebrain  is  now  in  a  lunatic  asylum  and  in  poverty, 
and  Dr.  Wiseman  is  spending  his  declining  years  an 
object  of  charity  in  the  almshouse. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  it  was 
thought  by  manufacturers  of  shoes  and  by  other  people 
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that  the  '*  acme  of  perfection"  had  been  attained  in 
their  manufacture;  but  time  has  wrought  wonderful 
changes  in  invention  during  the  past  century  and  now 
as  we  think  these  wonderful  inventions  of  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  never  can  be  surpassed,  as 
well  as  the  latest  improved  machinery  and  appliances 
required  for  their  manufacture,  and  also  the  new  styles 
of  lasts  recently  patented  by  Dr.  Footform.  Still,  it  is 
nut  beyond  the-  range  of  possibilities  of  the  future  that 
other  materials  and  other  methods  of  manufacturing 
shoes  may  yet  be  invented  that  may  surpass  and  super- 
sede those  now  in  use,  but  if  so,  it  now  seems  to  us  prob- 
able, it  must  be  left  to  a  wiser  and  still  more  progressive 
future  generation  that  may  follow  us. 

But  no  less  wonderful  than  the  above  described  in- 
ventions, and,  in  many  respects  their  superior,  has  been 
the  highly  valuable  discoveries  of  Professor  Longhead 
in  the  invention  of  his  device  for  utilizing  the  powers 
of  nature  (the  never-failing  natural  air)  which  by  his 
latest  patented  air  condensing  machine  has  nearly  super- 
seded the  now  rapidly  declining  old  methods,  water, 
steam  and  electric  power,  and  it  is  now  used  almost  ex- 
clusively in  all  factories  and  mills  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world  where  water,  steam  and  electric  power  were 
formerly  used.  And  this  late  valuable  discovery  and  in- 
vention has  also  revolutionized  the  power  formerly  used 
in  the  propulsion  of  locomotives,  trains  and  vessels  for 
travel  and  transportation.  Added  to  these  inventions, 
those  of  the  latest  improvements  in  use  by  the  Wireless 
Telegraph  Company  (another  powerful  syndicate 
formed  and  largely  controlled  by  billionaire  banker  J. 
P.  Moregain,  3d),  the  system  having  originally  been 
discovered  and  partly  perfected  by  the  late  Sig.  Mar- 
coni, and  later  improved  and  completely  perfected  by 
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Professor  Foresight,  has  relegated  to  the  rear  the  old 
style  methods  requiring  wires  in  transmitting  messages, 
which  were  in  use  by  our  forefathers  of  the  last  century. 

The  inventions  of  Dr.  Knowall  in  being  able  to  solve 
the  problem  of  aerial  navigation,  by  the  use  of  the  air- 
ship and  flying  machine  which  he  has  perfected,  has 
brought  the  world  into  close  touch.  Where  in  former 
times  it  required  five  to  seven  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
by  the  old  fashioned  steamships  for  passenger  trans- 
portation service  (which  are  now  being  used  almost  en- 
tirely for  freight  transportation  traffic  only),  tourists 
and  travelers  are  almost  entirely  availing  themselves  of 
the  luxurious  and  safe  airships  or  flying  machines  now 
so  generally  in  use.  The  distance  can  now  be  safely  and 
comfortably  covered  in  about  thirty  hours  by  these 
latest  improved  machines. 

Numberless  inventions  have  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  dis- 
coveryscope  (supplanting  the  former  telescope),  which 
has  enabled  us  to  plainly  see  our  neighbors  inhabiting 
other  planets,  and  no  doubt  with  the  completion  of  the 
powerful  talkascope,  which  is  now  being  improved  and 
perfected,  we  shall  'ere  long  be  able  to  converse  dis- 
tinctly with  them.  And  who  shall  say  that  it  may  not 
be  a  possibility  that  within  a  short  time  we  may,  by 
new  methods  and  inventions  for  aerial  navigation,  be 
able  to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets?  The  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  are  beyond  the  power  of  safe 
prediction  by  any  person  of  even  this  progressive  gen- 
eration of  the  twenty-first  century. 
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FOR  THE  NEW   YEAR. 

By  Harry  T,  Nisbet. 

Opportunities  which  once  were  ours,  o'er  which  we  drop  a  tear, 
Alas!  are  now  no  more  for  us,  they  passed  with  the  dead  old 

year. 
No  more  the  chance  of  days  gone  by,  they  were  not  made  to  last, 
Remember,  "  The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  waters  that  have 

passed." 

But  a  glad  New  Year  is  now  with  us,  another  chance  is  given 
To  live  a  better  life  henceforth,  and  prepare  our  soul  for  Heaven. 
Resolve  to  do  better  deeds  this  year  than  we  have  done  the  last, 
Remember,  "  The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  waters  that  have 
passed." 

We  should  improve  each  fleeting  hour,  and  do  some  noble  deed, 

Help  some  other  poor  unfortunate,  and  be  sure  this  command  to 
heed: 

"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  to  you";  this  com- 
mand hold  fast, 

Remember,  "  The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  waters  that  have 
passed." 

And  when  life's  labors  are  ended,  and  we  are  called  to  go, 
May  we  all  be  fully  prepared  and  may  we  surely  know 
That  Heaven  will  be  our  eternal  home,  for  it  was  made  to  last, 
Remember,  "  The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  waters  that  have 
passed." 

In  that  happy  home  above  we'll  meet  loved  ones,  gone  before, 
There  to  dwell  in  peace  together,  happier  than  in  days  of  yore. 
Here  happiness  is  fleeting;  there  it  will  forever  last, 
Remember,  "  The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  waters  that  have 
passed." 

Henceforth  let  us  make  no  mistake,  but  live  in  peace  and  love, 
That  we  make  sure  of  meeting  again,  in  the  realms  above. 
Here  on  Earth  we  must  prepare — here  "  the  die  is  cast." 
Remember,  "  The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  waters  that  have 
passed." 
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NONE  EVER  LOVE  YOU  LIKE  YOUR  MOTHER. 

By  Harry  T.  Nisbet. 

Friends  may  come,  and  friends  may  go, 

You  may  have  many  a  lover, 
But  among  all  those  you  may  know, 

"  None  ever  love  you  like  your  mother." 
'Twas  she  who  first  gave  you  birth, 

Watch'd  o'er  you  night  and  day, 
She  guided  your  first  steps  on  earth, 

She  taught  you  first  to  pray. 

And  later,  when  to  youth  you've  grown, 

And  found  other  friends  and  lover, 
Her  loving  heart  is  all  your  own, 

"  None  ever  love  you  like  your  mother." 
And  when  you  grow  to  man's  estate. 

And  to  other  scenes  you  roam, 
Your  mother  dear,  both  early  and  late, 

Always  welcomes  you  back  home. 

When  sorrows  and  trials  to  you  have  come, 

Which  you  try  hard  to  smother, 
No  other  friend,  except  just  one. 

Ever  loves  you  like  your  mother. 
In  all  your  joys  you  are  her  pride. 

Her  darling,  fair-haired  child. 
In  all  your  troubles  she  will  hide 

Her  grief,  though  deep  and  wild. 

So,  my  dear  friend,  you  should  ne'er  forget 

The  love  far  deeper  than  every  other, 
Of  her  who  most  truly  loves  you  yet. 

Your  dear  old  gray-haired  mother. 
Though  age  has  come  to  mother  dear, 

Her  eyes  grown  dim — step  unsteady, 
All  through  life,  in  hope  and  fear, 

Her  love  is  ever  true  and  ready. 

No  matter  what  to  you  may  come, 

In  life's  struggle  with  many  another, 

Remember  her  of  your  first  home. 

And  "  None  ever  love  you  like  your  mother." 
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When  all  the  trials  of  life  are  past, 

And  your  dear  mother's  spirit  has  fiown, 

She'll  still  love  you  to  the  very  last, 
In  her  far-off  Heavenly  home. 

And  when  you  are  called  to  leave, 

And  exchange  this  world  for  the  other, 
Let  us  hope,  and  most  firmly  believe, 

There  you'll  meet  your  loving,  Angel  Mother. 
In  God's  Kingdom  above — her  Heavenly  home, 

She  awaits  you,  sister  and  brother; 
In  that  beautiful  realm  you  still  will  find, 

"  None  ever  love  you  like  your  mother." 
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FINALE. 


As  a  finale  to  this  volume  we  desire  to  say  that,  we 
trust  it  will  be  read  by  thousands  of  persons,  who  will 
be  interested  and  benefited  by  it,  and  "  We  shall  be 
glad — very  glad — of  everything  that  has  come  to  us,  no 
matter  if  it  is  sorrow  or  pain,  when  we  find  that  our 
experience  fits  some  one  else's  need,  and  that  some  one 
else  can  build  on  our  life."  From  our  own  experience 
we  can  fully  agree  with  the  sentiment  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Chenevix :  "  The  lessons  of  adversity 
are  often  the  most  benignant  when  they  seem  the  most 
severe.  The  depressions  of  vanity  sometimes  ennoble 
the  feeling.  The  mind  which  does  not  wholly  sink 
under  misfortune,  rises  above  it  more  lofty  than  before, 
and  is  strengthened  under  the  affliction." 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  T.  Nisbet. 
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